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We have at length arrived at the 
tenth and closing volume of Mr Ali- 
son’s able and important work; and, 
while we congratulate the writer on 
the intelligence which conceived, the 
talent which sustained, and the vigour 
which completed such a performance, 
we still more congratulate the coun- 
try on the possession of one of the 
noblest offerings which our age has 


laid upon the altar of historic lite- 
rature. 
The choice of the subject itself was 


highly judicious. It gave great op- 
portunities to a writer capable of 
employing them. The French Revo- 
lution was the most influential event 
since the Reformation. In its magni- 
tude, its depth of appeal to human 
opinions, the extent to which it im- 
pressed the old European system, and 
the strong impulse which it has given 
to the minds of nations, there is a 
singular resemblance to the prime 
mover of the sixteenth century. Their 
principles alone differ, and the differ- 
ence, in that point, is obviously ex- 
treme; but their instrumentality has 
a remarkable similitude. The same 
element which sweeps away the har- 
vest and the soil, is the source of all 
fertility. The furrow torn up by the 
thunderbolt differs little in appear- 
ance from the tillage of the plough. 
The especial characteristic of both 
Was, that they addressed themselves 
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to a new source of power; that, aban- 
doning the old and formal influences 
of the state, they adopted influences 
altogether new ; that, abandoning the 
old official organs of national im- 
pression, they spoke directly to the 
multitude. Leaving thrones and 
hierarchies to their stately ineffi- 
ciency, they turned their faces at 
once to the vast aggregate who stood 
without the walls of palace and tem- 
ple, and who answered them with a 
shout, which in the former instance 
shook superstition in its strongholds, 
and in the latter loosened the founda- 
tions of all established rule. But 
here the similitude ends. The Refor- 
mation was the greatest gift of Pro- 
vidence since the establishment of 
Christianity ; the French Revolution 
the most reckless display of human 
guilt since the supremacy of Rome. 
The one was an illustrious example 
of those interpositions by which the 
Supreme Disposer condescends from 
time to time to invigorate man, will- 
ing, but too weak, for virtue. The 
latter was an example of that re- 
morseless and precipitate rapidity 
with which man, left to the guidance 
of the passions, plunges into public 
and personal ruin. 

But the advantages of the Revolu- 
tion as a subject of authorship, are 
more striking than those of the Refor- 
mation. It was a complete event, 
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cireumscribed within a quarter of 
a céntury; an entire action, of the 
highest interest and most extraordi- 
nary variousness of incident and cha- 
racter, compressed into the briefest 
period of any one great change in 
history; an action, too, near enough 
to our time to possess the full excite- 
ment of novelty, yet remote enough 
to supply us with the calmness and 
strength of ascertained fact. The 
Revolution has utterly passed away in 
substance, but still exists in spirit ; 
for no man can rationally look upon 
the feverish condition of Europe at 
the present day, the restlessness of the 
public mind, or the power of popular 
opinion every where, without tracing 
their alliance with the convulsions of 
1789. Nothing can be clearer, than 
that the old constitution of European 
government has been essentially alter- 
ed, however it may retain its shape, in 
foreign countries. Like the conjecture 
of some of our philosophers, that, in 
the deluge, the axis of the earth sus- 
tained a shoek which changed iis cli- 
mates; the moral deluge which, in 
our day, overran the civilized world, 
did more than sweep its surface—it 
shifted the position of its governmental 
poles, and impressed a new character 
upon the temperament of its nations. 
Representation, a principle once un- 
heard of but in England, is now the 
demand or the possession of Europe. 
What termination it may find is be- 
yond our conjecture; but that it is 
advancing, and will continue to ad- 
vance, until it absorbs every other 
principle, is almost a matter of de- 
monstration. Yet the French Revo- 
lution has wholly past away. We have 
seen its cradle, its maturity, and its 
grave. Like the double entombment 
of Napoleon, it was inhumed alike at 
Marengo and at Waterloo. Or, likethat 
mighty soldier himself, its spirit may 
be wandering through earth or air, 
but its body will never reappear be- 
fore men, at least in the shape in 
which it descended into the sepulchre. 
Europe exhibits an almost total sup- 
pression of the republican forms; and 
the first fruits of the Revolution have 
been a harvest of minor monarchies. 
France herself is controlled by a 
powerful throne, using popular forms 
only to exercise a more resolute au- 
thority over popular passions; skil- 
fully using the Revolution to put 
down the Revolution, extinguishing 
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the flame in its own ashes, and saga- 
ciously and constantly employing at 
once the splendours of monarchy and 
the vigilance of despotism, to make 
the people forget the license of the 
Republic, or dread a collision with the 
weight of the sovereignty. At once 
to dazzle and restrain; to make the 
populace proud, yet afraid of the 
sceptre; to indulge the national love 
of display, and yet keep the national 
caprices in rigid subordination, is the 
existing policy. Far be it from us to 
visit it with blame; it is the only po- 
licy for France. Yet this is only the 
régime of Louis XI1V., exercised with 
a more delicate skill, and adapted to 
amore trying era. The building of 
Versailles was more a stratagem of 
state than even an indulgence of royal 
luxury. The new embellishment of 
Versailles is in the same spirit ; but the 
king has added to it the fortification 
of Paris, and the union is only em- 
blematic of the time. 

Mr Alison will have achieved an- 
other triumph if the success of his 
work shall excite a taste for historical 
writing among our authors. In the 
last century England took the lead in 
history. It was most unfortunate that 
Gibbon’s irreligious follies should have 
been transferred to his “ Decline and 
Fall of Rome;”’ for in all other re- 
spects he stands at the head of all the 
historians of his time. His copious- 
ness of knowledge, his rich though 
formal style, and his singular power 
of arrangement, rendered his vast 
history the first in the world. Its 
massiveness and magnificence remind 
us of the architecture of antiquity ; 
ore of those great Basilicas, at once 
a palace, a seat of judgment, and a 
temple, exhibiting boundless orna- 
ment, costliness, and solidity of ma- 
terial; yet degraded by many an 
impure emblem, filled with false wor- 
ship, and breathing the incense of the 
passions, 

The other two great historians of 
this period have been too long fixed 
in their rank to suffer modern cen- 
sure. Hume was evidently a man of 
remarkable skill, and nothivg can be 
more adroit than his general inge- 
buity, or more graceful than the chief 
portion of his narrative. But more 
exact knowledge has gradually dimi~ 
nished his interest, and a true and 
great history of England is yet to be 
written. 
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Robertson's name must always be 
regarded among the honours of his 
country. He has sincerity, knowledge, 
and a serious yet forcible eloquence. 
It is to be regretted that his tempera- 
ment does not display more of the 
glow which reanimates dead transae- 
tions, and gives immediate interest to 
men and things long swept away 
from the eyes of man; perhaps some 
consideration of his rank as a divine 
may have modelled his style as a his- 
toriau. The most gallant enterprize 
of patriotism, or the severest sacrifice 
of piety, is too often recorded with 
the unimpassioned severity of an in- 
scription on the grave. 

Hallam is an exact, laborious, and 
vigorous writer, But, probably dis- 
daining the graces of style, he natu- 
rally loses their captivation. No man 
more keenly discovers facts, or more 
rigidly separates truth from fiction, 
but there he is content. Having quar- 
ried the marble, he leaves it to some 
future hand to bring out the form, 
and give it those fine touches which 
constitute beauty. The sternness of 
his political principles, gives sternness 
to all his conceptions. His saturnine 
and formal school is never surprised 
into sympatby with human actions. 
He classes the noblest historic recol- 
lections like the plants of a hortus 
siccus, or the minerals of a museum, 
and lectures on them with the cold- 
ness of a philosopher in the midst of 
his shelves. The king, the soldier, 
and the beauty, are to him merely 
specimens. In his most glowing mo- 
ments, he only sits like one of the 
judges of the dead in the ancient my- 
thology, calmly passes sentence on 
the departed clay, and coldly dismisses 
the mighty movers of the earth to 
the Jand of shadows. 

The later writers of history in Eng- 
land have scarcely risen beyond the 
rank of compilers. ‘ Memoirs to 
Serve for the use of historians,” 
“Notes,” ‘ Dissertations,” are in 
general the highest title which their 
labours deserve. Their volumes have 
been chiefly written by Whigs, and 
of course, for party purposes—this 
renders them useless for purposes of 
all higher kinds. Whiggism, in its 
best points of view, is prejudice that 
Tefuses to be enlightened, ignorance 
that defies instruction, and self-suffi- 
ciency that perverts experience. In 
its Worse points, it is hypocrisy boast- 
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ing of its eandour, venality pretend- 
ing to independence, and perfidy traf- 
ficking in principle. A Whig can no 
more comprehend the constitution 
than a gambler can honour the tenth 
commandment. 

The modern French historians have 
the universal vice of their country. 
All their tastes are theatrical; their 
language, their conceptions, their 
judgments are all borrowed from the 
stage. With the most painful effort 
for novelty, they have not the power 
of producing any thing new beyond 
the smartness of a vaudeville. Where 
great events come before them, they 
are marched across their pages as if 
they were heralded by the trumpets and 
drums of the ‘* Grande opera ;” cha- 
racters are dressed in tinsel; show and 
sentiment are borrowed from Corneille 
and Racine. The History of the Re- 
volution from the pen of M. Thiers, 
might be cut up into scenes, and re- 
presented on the Frangaise at twenty~ 
four hours’ notice. 

Germany has yet,produced but one 
man gifted with the true powers of a 
historian, and that man also her only 
great dramatist. Schiller’s “ Zhirty 

Years' War"’ is a noble performance, 
at once profound and glowing, subtle 
and substantial; but it is too narrow 
for the foundation of a historic fame. 
It has another obstacle. Noman can 
be a great writer without the spirit of 
a poet. But Schiller has made his 
history too poetical; it is a gallery of 
illustrious shades, which he less de- 
seribes than invocates. It is an epic 
in prose. The tastes of Germany, 
though ultra-commonplace in the 
general things of life, yet swell 
into unaccountable extravagance 
wherever the subject belongs to higher 
scenes. There is an evident consci- 
ousness of its earthward tendency in 
the German mind, which makes it 
fearful of trusting to the course of 
nature; it doubts its own limbs, and 
therefore borrows stilts; it knows the 
national propensity to creep on the 
ground, and therefore it strains every 
effort to spring into the air ; the most 
matter-of-fact of all existing genera- 
tions, it yearns to be the most ethe- 
real; a German genius is nothing 
without a rapture, and his rapture is 
reverie; his muse is metaphysical, 
and his metaphysies press as nearly as 
possible to the verge where “ madness 
rules the realm beyond.” There is 
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more absolute nonsense written under 
the pretext of the sublime in Germany, 
than in any other land since the first 
invention of bedlam. 

We have always held, that Eng- 
land has abilities for every thing ; 
that she has no rivalry to fear in the 
intellectual struggles of Europe ; and 
that to obtain the noblest distinctions, 
she has only to direct and devote her 
powers to the noblest objects. We 
thank the writer of these volumes for 
having enabled us to realize our boast 
in one of the high provinces of litera- 
ture, and to have given the world a 
history to which the Continent has yet 
offered no rival. 

The present volume begins with a 
general but impressive view of Europe 
immediately at the close of the year 
1813. It tells us justly, that when 
the campaign had terminated, the as- 
tonishment of mankind was scarcely 
less excited by the ruin which had be- 
fallen the forces of France, than in its 
beginning it had been by the sudden 
magnificence of its preparation, and 
the reviving immensity of its power. 
Of 400,000 troops on the Elbe, and 
200,000 in Spain, scarely more than 
80,000 recrossed the Rhine, and about 
the same number remained to make a 
feeble and dubious defence of the Py- 
renees. But the contrast was stronger 
still than between the mighty multi- 
tude glittering in all the pomp of war, 
and advancing to the ground of its 
habitual triumphs, with the double 
stimulant of ambition and revenge, 
and the diminished and dilapidated 
remnant making their hurried march 
to take refuge behind the Rhine. The 
fatal distinction was, between the spi- 
rit of conquest and the sense of shame. 
The spell was now consciously bro- 
ken. The star whose influence had 
hitherto grown into a kind of gallant 
and illustrious credulity, a brilliant 
superstition of soldiership, was now 
swept from the sky. Even the name 
of Napoleon was no longer the sound 
of a trumpet; and the man of France 

-had suddenly sunk down from that 
exaltation which, whether fictitious or 
true, makes men soldiers and makes 
soldiers heroes ; into the level in which 
all things become common-place, 
and small and personal interests su- 
persede the splendid illusions of our 
general being. The heart of impe- 
rial France was broken, and she 
was thenceforth to be prepared to 
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meet her share in the common bur- 
dens and contempts that belong to the 
sufferers and strugglers among man- 
kind. Posterity will not believe those 
things; and in a hundred or a thou- 
sand years hence, the philosopher, 
turning over the eloquent pages of 
this history, will attribute a large por- 
tion of their fervid imagery to the 
ardour of a contemporaneous mind— 
the overwrought pressure of the time, 
But the philosopher will be wrong, 
and the historian right ; the only de- 
fect in the describer will be the native 
weakness of human expression to speak 
of impulses and causes beyond the re- 
sources of language. No speech of 
man can realize the actual sensation 
with which the power of France was 
really regarded in its days of power. 
No conception of after times can ap- 
proach the mixture of fear, astonish- 
ment, and anxiety, the solemn wonder, 
and even the mysterious and fearful 
admiration, with which Europe looked 
on the throne of Napoleon. Yet, what 
must be the effect on the general 
human mind, of living in the perpetual 
presence of a sovereignty which had 
concentrated all the powers of the vast 
French empire on conquest—which 
had turned every monarch into a vassal ; 
whose armies were poured out by 
the hundred thousand—whose march 
was from capital to capital, and whose 
triumphs had the extent, rapidity, and 
completeness of something beyond 
man! Even the language of the time 
felt the impression of those extraordi- 
nary events, and the phrases of “ In- 
vincible,” “* Son of Destiny,” “ Irresis- 
tible,” ‘ King-maker,” though given 
in other days in the sycophancy of 
courtiers or the terror of slaves, were 
given to the head of this fearful em- 
pire and army almost by a natural use 
of words. The impression is wearing 
away now even among ourselves, but 
it was not the less vivid while it existed. 
In the conquering days of Napoleon 
there was but one name in the world, 
and that name was his own. His 
guilt, his personal qices, his perfidy, 
and his reckless love of blood, were as 
fully acknowledged then as at this 
moment, when we are recounting the 
causes which brought him to his grave; 
but success, genius, grandeur of plan, 
and triumph of execution, had given 
him an elevation in the eye of Europe 
to which no man, for a thousand years 
before him, had been raised, and to 
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France a power not merely over the 
frame of nations, but the mind, which 
almost divested submission of its dis- 
grace, and to which the simple resis- 
tance, as it was resisted for many a 
passive and painful year by England, 
was a title to glory. ‘ 
Napoleon returned to Paris from 
the Rhine on the 9th of November. 
He was now to begin a new and 
darker career. Conquest was no 
more; he was to fight for his throne 
and life. His first step was to sum- 
mon his council at St Cloud. The 
entire finance was acknowledged to 
be in a state of bankruptcy; but his 
council, with the readiness of men 
living on his will, sigued the mon- 
strous order for an increase of a third 
to the three principal taxes of France. 
The people were indignant, epigrams 
and caricatures spoke their anger; but 
they were to feel a still heavier 
scourge. The losses of the army 
were the first topic in the mind of the 
great warrior, and he immediately de- 
manded a new conscription. The po-~ 
pulation of the military age had been 
slain; he now demanded a conscription 
of the youths of seventeen and eigh- 
teen. The senate instantly voted this 
desperate measure, and thus within 
little more than two months, France 
was called on to send 600,000 of her 
rising population to the grave. In 
reading this narrative, we seem to be 
reading the judicial condemnation of a 
mighty criminal, after a long career 
of impunity—a traitor at length over- 
taken by justice, and compelled to 
pay in blood and pangs the price 
of his criminality. The inflictions of 
those years are not unlike the succes- 
sive blows of the Divine hand on the 
cruelty and pride of the Egyptian 
king. France, living so long on the 
plunder of the world, had found her- 
self forced to give up her gold and 
jewels. But the next blow was 
heavier still—the death of her first- 
born. The war, which had once been 
the source of national vanity, for the 
last two years had been the source of 
national terror. But the demand of 
a new conscription, and the conse- 
quent threat of a still more furious 
conflict on the very soil of France, 
stirred universal horror. ‘ There 
arose a great cry in Egypt. There 
was not a house in which there was not 
one dead” —or one whom every feeling 
of paternity and friendship regarded 


as consigned to slaughter. Enor- 
mous sums were given to save their 
sons from the conscription. But in 
general the purchase was not to be 
made, and the youths of the best fa« 
milies were forced to march as com- 
mon soldiers. Since the terrible re- 
treat from Moscow, no suffering had 
struck deeper to the bosom of the 
nation. The tears and agonies of 
individuals escape the notice of his« 
tory ; but to an eye which could note 
the misery of the time, perhaps a 
darker mass of sorrow never oppress- 
ed a people. Napoleon’s address to 
his council is one of the fragments 
of an eloquence, as characteristic as 
his career in battle. 

«‘ Why,” cried he, “ should we he- 
sitate to speak the truth? Has not 
Wellington invaded the south? Do 
not the Russians menace the north? 
What shame! and the nation does not 
rise in a mass to drive them away ! 

‘* All my allies have abandoned me, 
The Saxons betrayed me on the field 
of battle ; the Bavarians endeavoured 
to cut off my retreat. Never talk of 
peace till I have burned Munich. 
The same triumvirate which parti- 
tioned Poland, has arrayed itself 
against France. We can have no 
truce until it is defeated. I demand 
300,000 men. With what remains of 
my armies, I shall have a million of 
soldiers. Councillors, what we re- 
quire is energy. Every one should 
march. You are the chiefs of the na- 
tion. Every one speaks of peace. 
That word alone strikes my ear; 
while every thing around us should 
resound with the ery of war.” 

A glance at the preparations of 
England for the coming collision, 
gives a memorable instance of the 
force with which true freedom, aris- 
ing from moral honesty and sound re- 
ligion, arms a people. Her naval 
force now consisted of 109,000 seamen, 
and 31,000 marines; 1003 ships of war, 
of which 664 were in commission. The 
regular troops were 237,000, the mili- 
tia 87,000; the local militia 288,000. 
The land forces in India were 200,000. 
The militia in Canada were 40,000— 
the total 1,053,000. The expense of 
the army was thirty-three millions ; four 
millions and a half for the ordnance; 
the navy twenty-two millions; thie 
interest of the national debi, &c., 
was forty-three millions, continental 
loans ten millions, Ireland cight 
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millions, making in all 117 millions 
sterling. 

Mr Alison doubts the theory, that 
the power of sustaining this extraor- 
dinary expenditure arose from the 
sudden existence of the cotton trade. 
We agree with him, that nothing 
could be more absurd than to suppose, 
as was said, that “* James Watt was 
the real conqueror of Napoleon ;” the 
notion itself belongs to that presump- 
tuous and pert school which employs 
itself in flattering the mechanic to 
make a tool of him, and substitutes 
mechanism and ‘ the schooimaster ” 
for the higher agencies of Providence. 
Still we cannot overlook the singular 
coincidence of the origin of the cotton 
manufacture in England with the coins 
mencement of a period of the most 
severe financial strain ; the rapid de- 
velopment of that manufacture; the 
surprising inventions which gave its 
monopoly to England; and the fluod 
of wealth which it poured into the 
country at the moment when it was 
most necessary, and when, in fact, 
without it the finance of England must 
have broken down. 

Without encouraging the supersti- 
tious folly which sees Providence in 
every trifle, no man of rational ob- 
servation ever doubted that it regu- 
lates visibly many of the greater 
changes of human things. Who can 
rationally doubt, for instance, that the 
discoveries of the fifteenth century, 
and those immediately preceding it, 
gunpowder, printing, the mariaer’s 
compass, &c., had a direct reference to 
the change which was to be effected 
in the century following by the Refor- 
mation, and the new political position 
of the European kingdoms? The 
cause of England will be admitted to 
have been an object on a smaller scale; 
yet such extensive interests were de- 
pendent on its success; the ultimate 
overthrow of the Revolution with all 
its evils,- the restoration of Euro- 
pean order, and the palpable triumph 
of sound principles in government and 
religion, were so closely connected 
with this country ; that we, at least, 
should not be surprised to find that 
its success had been provided for b 
the great Protector of all human hap- 
piness. The war was unquestionably 
one of finance. It could mot have been 
carried on in Europe without an enor- 
mous and wholly uaexampled expen- 
diture. It was necessary to pay the 
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thrones of the whole continent even to 
fight for themselves. Without our 
loans they must have submitted, and 
increased the vassals and the armies 
of France. The power of lending is 
not unlimited, and England had long 
felt that she had reached the natural 
limit of her taxation. To avoid this 
pressure, by sharing it with America, 
she had even hazarded and suffered the 
loss of her colonies. And just 
then, as the very crisis was approach. 
ing which was to lay upon her a bur- 
den which she had never calculated 
on bearing, or being able to bear—a 
crisis too, which, near as it was, no 
man had been able to foresee, an ex- 
traordinary means of wealth was put 
into her hands; sustained and follow- 
ed by the sudden discovery of the most 
powerful instrument of skill and labour 
ever given to man; and the combined 
effect did enable England to subsi- 
dize all Europe, to fight the universal 
tyrant in defence of the universal 
cause, to pour out millions on millions 
in the midst of an universal bankruptcy, 
and finally achieve an uuiversal deli- 
verauce. What can be more com- 
plete than the proof, except the actual 
pouring down of astream of gold from 
heaven before our eyes? The stream of 
gold was actually poured ; and though 
it did not come in the shape of miracle, 
yet its source might not be the less 
providential for its winding its way 
through the ten thousand channels of 
society, to issue in the noblest use of 
the wealth of nations. 

It is remarkable that the imperial 
throne, though despotic in the highest 
degree, was jacobinical to the last. 
Thus extremes meet in all things. 
Napoleon was a jacobin until the hour 
he died. He had the same contempt 
for all established things—the same 
reliance on his personal will—the same 
habit of appeal to popular passion— 
and the same dependence on the mad- 
ness of the popular mind, as a regular 
resource against the natural pressures 
of a struggling and sinking empire. 
On his first reception of the public 
authorities in the Tuileries, he burst 
upon them in language exactly of the 
order which he would have used to one 
of the mobs of the Palais- Royal twenty 
years before :—** You have it in your 
power to do much good. You have 
done nothing but mischief. * * * Are 
you the representatives of the people : 
Iam so. Four times I have been in- 
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voked by the nation, and four times I 
have had the votes of four millions of 
men for me. J have a title to supreme 
authority which you have not. You 
are nothing but the representatives of 
the departments of the nation.”” This 
was insolent enough as an address to 
the principal personages of the state. 
Bat what follows was still more jaco- 
binical :— 

«* What is the throne? Four pieces 
of gilded wood covered with a piece of 
velvet! The real throne has its seat 
in the nation; you cannot separate the 
two without mutual injury; for the 
nation has more need of me than I have 
ofthe nation. * * * * You wish to 
imitate the Constituent Assembly, and 
commence a revolution. Be it so. 
You will fiad that I shall not imitate 
Louis XVI. I should rather aban- 
don the throne. I should prefer mak- 
ing a part of the sovereiyn people, to 
being an enslaved king.” The sub- 
ject then changed ; and thus spoke 
the hanghty and despotic soldier :— 

“In three months we shall have 
peace. The enemy will be chased 
from our territory, or I shall be dead ; 
we have greater resources than you 
imagine ; our enemies never have con- 
They will be 


quered us, never will. 
chased across the frontier quicker than 
they have entered it.” 

Speech never gave a truer transcript 


of the speaker. This was Napoleon 
tothe life; rage and subtlety, sacrifice 
and selfishness, vast views and bitter 
personalities; reliance on his own 
genius, contempt for the abilities of 
all others; lofty memory of his own 
services, open disdain of the merits of 
even his own ministers; boasting and 
fear, au arrogant estimate of the powers 
of theempire, yeta palpable alarm at the 
approachof theinvader. The harangue 
was certainly whoHy unlike a “king’s” 
speech ; but nothing could be more 
characteristic of the keen, furious, 
arrogant, and wild spirit of Napoleon. 

The Emperor now began his pre- 
parations for the final struggle. France 
was instantly turned into an immense 
camp. Every sight and sound was 
war. The roads were covered with 
commissioners flying to raise the people. 
The walls were filled with proclama- 
tions to shed the last drop of their 
blood for France. Requisitions seized 
the property and provisions of the 
peasantry, to be sent to the frontier. 
The conscription was mercilessly 
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raised, amid the general groan and 
gnashing of teeth of all men. The 
taxes doubled, were forced out of the 
last resources of the population. All 
was terror, misery, plunder, and pe- 
nalty. To heighten this tremendous 
confusion, the progress of the Allies 
was already crushing the whole east 
and south of the realm. Nothing 
short of Pandemonium could be fuller 
of all that strikes, perplexes, and tor- 
tures the mind of nations, 

Napoleon first disengaged himself 
from his two diplomatic encumbrances, 
the Pope and Ferdinand of Spain. 
The seizure of either had been an act 
of gross perfidy, or, in Fouché’s re- 
publican dialect, that’ ** much worse 
thing, a blunder.” The Pope, left 
idling according to the papal way of 
life in Rome, would have been a cheap 
vassal—in France he was only an ex- 
pensive prisoner. In Rome he might 
have assisted in giving Napoleon at 
least the pretence of a champion of 
the church—in Fontainbleau he exhi- 
bited only the scandal of the head of the 
Papacy in chains. The imprisonment 
of Ferdinand was still more impolitic. 
His seizure had produced a bloody 
war, and his imprisonment prevented 
all hope of its extinction. Ferdinand 
at Valencgay was a martyr in the eyes 
of the Spanish church, and a hero in 
the eyes of the Spanish people; his 
prison bars kept the nation from ap- 
proaching close enough to see the 
native deficiencies of one of the poor- 
est substitutes for royalty that ever 
humiliated the diadem. If Napoleon 
had followed the dictates of common 
sense, he would have sent back Ferdi- 
nand to Madrid on the first sound of 
insurrection—fed his foolish spirit with 
alternate hopes and fears of French 
alliance or French punishment—start- 
led him with alarms at the popular 
feeling which had awoke even in de- 
fence of his throne—made him an im- 
passable obstacle in the path of the 
national progress to independence; and 
finally, by a French marriage or a 
French pension, moulded him into a 
tool, or corrupted him into a slave. 
Ferdinand, on the Spanish throne, 
would have governed the kingdom for 
Napoleon, with still more submissive- 
ness than the Bourbons had ever 
governed it for France. The puppet 
king would have been the cheapest of 
all viceroys. But the emperor, by re- 
moving the whole lumber of the mon- 
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archy from Spain, only gave the public 
feeling room to expand, relieved the 
national vigour from the lazy, loose, 
and formal impediments of a court 
without honour, and a monarch with- 
out understanding—virtually transfer- 
redthe government to Wellington, and 
the war into the hands of the British 
army—told the Spaniards that they 
were to depend on their own swords 
and sinews for safety ; and finished a 
war in which France lost all glory, by 
a catastrophe in which her master lost 
all empire. Such is the retribution 
by which treachery prepares the poi- 
son for its own lips, and great crimes 
are compelled to give their moral to 
the world. 

The most gigantic contest which 
Europe had ever seen was now ap- 
proaching, and the forces of the Allies, 
all converging to the fields of France, 
were worthy of its decision. The 
question was of European liberty; and 
upon the conduct and courage of those 
combatants during the next few months 
might turn the fate of every throne in 
the civilized world. In the beginning 


of the memorable year 1814, the fron- 
tier which Napoleon had so loftily 
pronounced “sacred,” and which had 


so long presented a barrier of almost 
superstitious awe to mankind, was 
suddenly broken down, and four armies 
of immense power were at once in 
march through France; the grand 
army, under Schwartzenberg, of 
261,000 men; the Prussians, under 
Blucher, of 137,000; the army under 
Bernadotte, of 174,000; and most for- 
midable, brilliant, and triumphant of 
all, the British, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese force, under Wellington, of 
78,000 men—a force which had march- 
ed to the frontier over the French 
armies of the Peninsula, and was des- 
tined yet to crown the war by the 
greatest victory of the age. To this 
advancing multitude must be added 
the Austrian, Prussian, and Russian 
reserves, the Austrians in Italy, and 
the Spanish and English in Catalonia 
—the whole amounting to a million 
and twenty-eight thousand soldiers ! 
Behind them, again, were the Land- 
wehrs of the different German states, 
scarcely less than another million, and 
ready to be poured into the field. 

The preparations on the side of Na- 
poleon were urged with still greater 
activity, but the land was already ex- 
hausted—the drain on the population 
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had been terrible. Within sixteen 
months from 1812, he had compelled 
the reluctant yet time-serving Senate 
to issue decrees for raising 1,260,000 
men. But desertion, disease, the 
sword, and the popular abhorrence of 
those ruinous hostilities, had thinned 
the French ranks, until their whole 
force amounted to scarcely more than 
200,000, and even of those Napoleon 
was never able to concentrate more 
than 60,000 in one field. Even as if 
infatuation was added to the over- 
whelming difficulties of his last strug- 
gle, he left not less than 100,000 of 
his vetera’.s shut up in the fortresses 
of Germany, where they were totally 
cut off from him, were blockaded by 
peasants, and were finally forced to 
surrender without striking a blow. 
But Napoleon was now hastening to 
his ruin. His inferiority of force pre- 
cluded all permanent success; and, 
except frenzy should seize the allied 
councils, or a general deluge sweep 
away their advancing armies, his days 
were numbered. Disaffection, too, in 
his cabinet, his military council, and 
his troops, seconded the growing dis- 
gust of the nation. They felt that 
peace was within his power if it was 
not repelled by his pride; that his 
defeats rankled so deeply in his heart, 
that he was determined to wash them 
away; if the last blood of France were 
to be wasted in the effort; and that 
the man who had so long trampled 
on the feelings of Europe, was now 
ready to trample on the last hopes of 
his country, if he could build up for 
himself a renewal of his shattered re- 
nown. All popular affection had long 
since abandoned him; the happiest 
tidings even for his ministers and 
marshals would have been, that some 
great defeat had deprived him of the 
power of ever going. to war again; and 
no triumph would have visited the 
national ear with such a sense of joy, 
as the sound of the volley fired over 
his grave. 

Napoleon commenced his cam- 
paigns by a succession of daring at- 
tacks on the vast array of the Allies, 
advancing over a line of 200 miles, 
and, of course, liable to be penetrated 
in various points by an active assailant. 
His fortunes alternated, but his sol- 
diership was never more conspicuously 
displayed. We have already observed 
that Mr Alison is peculiarly graphic 
in his descriptions of those formidable 
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encounters ; much more so than those 
writers who turn every battle into a 
melodrama, elaborate war into a study 
for the picturesque, and fatigue them- 
selves in detailing ‘ the sparkling of 
musketry, the clash of sabres, and the 
dark flashing eyes!” of her majesty’s 
horse, foot, and dragoons. Mr Ali- 
son is more rational, and he gives us 
a portraiture of the event, unheight- 
ened by those touches of the scene- 
painter ; he avoids the gaudiness of 
the brush, and we infinitely prefer his 
strength and simplicity to the ** decora- 
tive style” of his dashing competitors. 

The battle of Vauchamps, fought on 
the 14th of February, was the first in 
which the army of Blucher distin- 
guished itself; and the achievement 
was worthy of the veteran and his 
heroes. Napoleon had just fought an 
extraordinary action at Montmirail ; 
and the retreat of the defeated 
troops of Sacken allowed him to 
throw himself, unexpectedly, on 
the corps of Blucher, which had 
previously been pressing on Mar. 
mont. The French marshal had just 
retired, after some fighting, from the 
village of Vauchamps, when the well- 
known ensigns of the Guard were 
seen on the highway, and the advance 
of a powerful body of cuirassiers an- 
nounced the presence of “ the Em- 
peror !” 


“ Instantaneous was the effect of this 
intelligence upon the spirit of the troops. 
The retreat was immediately suspended ; 
the cavalry, hurrying to the front, charged 
with boldness, the skirmishers fell back, and 
gave place to columns of infantry. The 
batteries were reinforced, and fired with 
fresh vivacity ; aides-de-camp were seen 
galloping in all directions, and the air 
resounded with cries of ‘ Vive !)Empe- 
reur !’” 

Blucher now felt the necessity of a 
retreat, and began his movement in 
squares, with the artillery in the in- 
tervals, and two powerful corps on his 
right and left. The moment was cri- 
tical. 


“ Now commenced a combat which has 
shed an immortal lustre on the steadiness 
of the Prussian and Russian troops. The 
retreat was conducted along the high- 
road, which traverses a flat and open 
country, running in a straight line, as is 
usual in that part of France, between 
rows of lofty elms. On this chaussée the 
arivlery retired, firing incessantly on the 
pursuers, while the squares of infantry 
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marched abreast of it in the fields on 
either side. Slowly, and in perfect order, 
the Russian squares fell back, as on a 
field-day at St Petersburg, and truly then 
appeared in their highest lustre the mar- 
vels of military discipline. In vain the 
French cuirassiers, animated by the pre- 
sence of their Emperor, swept round the 
steady walls of steel, and, approaching to 
the very point of the bayonet, strove to 
force their way in, wherever the discharge 
of their cannontore upachasm. Instantly 
closing to the centre, those noble veterans 
preserved their array unbroken, and the 
squares, though sorely diminished, pre- 
sented an undaunted front to the enemy. 
Entranced with the spectacle, Blucher, 
forgetting his own danger, gazed on the 
scene, and halting his horse, exclaimed— 
‘See how my brave Russians fight!’ 
Thus combating, they reached Champau- 
bert; but after passing through that town, 
the danger thickened; and such were the 
perils with which they were beset, that the 
bravest almost gave themselves up to de- 
spair.”’ 

While Blucher was defiling slowly 
through the narrow streets of the 
town, Napoleon had sent 3000 cavalry, 
under Grouchy, to cut off his retreat. 
On emerging from the town, the Prus- 
sian and Russian columns were still 


pressed by the French, and the march 
was a succession of charges, boldly 


made, and repulsed. But when they 
had thus fought to within half a mile 
of Etoges, where, from thenature of the 
country, they would be free from the 
pursuit of cavalry—* all at once, on 
surmounting an eminence, just as the 
sun set, they saw Grouchy’s horse- 
men drawn up in battle array before 
them, and its last rays glanced on a 
long line of cuirasses, which, stretch- 
ing far across the road on either side, 
seemed to present an impenetrable 
barrier to their further advance. At 
this appalling sight, total defeat seemed 
to be inevitable; even the heart of 
Blucher shuddered at the thought, 
that not himself only, but the whole 
corps, with Prince Augustus of Prus- 
sia, were on the point of being made 
prisoners. ‘ Let us die rather,’ said 
this gallant Prince, drawing his sword 
and preparing to charge. With 
mournful resolution, Blucher stood in 
front of the squares, in hopes of fall- 
ing before he witnessed the disgrace 
of his country. ‘ If you should be kill- 
ed now,’ interrupted his aide-de-camp, 
Nostitz, ‘do you really think history 
wil! praise you for it?’ Struck with 
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the words, the Field- Marshal turned 
his horse’s head, aud said to Gnei- 
senau, ‘If I do not perish to-day, 
I am destined to live long; and I 
still hope to repair all.’” 

This was evidently the decisive mo- 
ment, and such moments show how 
rauch depends on the leader. If the 
commander of that army had been 
either feeble in body or fluctuating 
in mind, he would have thought 
that he had done enough, and the 
army would have piled their mus- 
kets on the spot. But Blucher was 
of a different calibre—he was a 
bold, firm, and high-minded man, a 
true soldier, who felt that nothing was 
to be left undone while ke had life— 
that the duty of an army is, always 
to fight to the last, and the duty 
of an officer is, to lead while it can 
follow. He now determined to charge 
the mass of cavalry with the bayonet. 
Knowing the effect of sudden extite- 
ment on all troops, he ordered the 
colours to be unfarled, the bands to 
play, and the columns to advance 
upon the enemy, as if they were march- 
ing to a victory. After one general 
and heavy discharge of their artil- 
lery, they rushed with a shout upon 
Grouchy’s borsemen. Cavalry, how- 
ever formidable against broken troops, 
are generally feeble against resolute 
men in a solid formation. The co- 
lumns burst into the squadrons; the 
bayonet was too strong for the sabre, 
as it always has been when fairly 
brought into contact ; and after a brief 
struggle the horsemen were seen 
flying on either side, and the Russian 
and Prussian shakos making their 
way among the helmets. Fortunately, 
Grouchy had been compelled by the 
badness of the cross-roads to leave 
his guns behind, while the artillery 
of Blucher, well served and in force, 
had the highway to move upon. 
Grouchy was beaten, and the allied 
columns, still fighting, and forcing 
their way till nightfall, at length 
reached Etoges. But the French, 
still eager to crush those gallant 
troops, attacked them again when it 
was almost midnight. Exhausted as 
they were with a whole day's fighting, 
the Russians and Prussians started 
from their bivouac, and rushed on the 
enemy. The French were galiantly 
met; after some desperate struggles 
all was still again, the army moved 
during the night, and by morn it 
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reached Chalons, where it. was pure 
sued no more. 

This was perhaps the most gallant 
action fought during the campaign. 
It was clearly the most dependent for 
its success on the character of the 
officer in command, and the character 
of his troops. All the advantages of 
the field were on the side of the 
euemy ; surprise, superiority of num- 
bers, high condition of the troops, and 
high reputation of the general. Blu- 
cher had but 20,000 men; yet by his 
steadiness, his system, and by his de. 
termination under no circumstance 
to yield while it was possible to re- 
sist, this brave man, though nearly 
seventy years old, baffled every at~ 
tack with unwearied energy, saved his 
honour, saved his army, and probably 
saved the whole campaign. But his 
loss was formidable—it amounted in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, to 
7000, a third of his whole corps. 
The French estimated their own loss 
at but 1200 men—a palpably untrue 
return, for their troops had fallen in 
great numbers under the incessant 
fire, and the frequent charges of this 
long and desperate day; but false- 
hood was always the spirit of an im- 
perial bulletin. Their loss could 
scarcely have been under 3000 men. 

Yet the immensity of the allied force 
was not to be counteracted by partial 
successes. While Napoleon was thus 
dubiously contending against his da- 
ring adversary, Schwartzenberg with 
the grand army was moving, almost 
unopposed, to the walls of Paris. 
Then first the haughty capital began 
to learn terror. Crowds of peasants 
pouring in from the country in pos- 
session of the enemy's light troops, 
filled the streets with lamentations, 
complaints, aud extravagant reports of 
their numbers and their ferocity. 
The name of Cossack was a sound 
of consternation, the old ravages of 
the Tartar were revived in the popular 
imagination, and Paris seemed about 
to share the fate of Moscow. 

During this entire eventful period, 
Napoleon was in constant action. His 
whole empire depended on himself. 
The danger of Paris now caught his 
eye, and he rushed forward to throw 
his army between it and Schwartzen- 
berg; his vividness was irresistible. 

** At the head of his indefatigable 
guards and cuirassiers, the Emperor now 
came across the valley of the Seine. The 
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advanced guard found the roads covered 
with waggons, converging from all points 
towards the capital, filled with the trem- 
bling inhabitants, who were flying before 
the Cossacks. Instantly they were dis- 
burdened of their living loads, the wag- 
gons were filled with soldiers, or laid 
aside and their horses harnessed to the 
guus; and every horse and man that 
could be pressed from the adjacent vil- 
lages was attached to the vehicles to hurry 
them forward. It was full time. The 
plain of La Brie was covered with fire 
and smoke, the retiring columns of Vic- 
tor and Oudinot were straining every 
nerve to hold the cross-road to Chalons, by 
which Napoleon had promised to arrive ; 
but, so great was the superiority of the 
enemy, that it was doubtful whether they 
could maintain their ground for another 
hour, while, in the event of losing it, the 
junction would have become impossible. 
But no sooner were the well-known stan- 
dards of the cuirassiers seen, than a loud 
shout announced the arrivai of the Empe- 
ror; his name ran like an electric shock 
along the line, the retreat was stopped at 
all points. In the course of the night, 
and early on the following morning, large 
reinforcements joined too, the French 
head-quarters from the army in Spain, 
And the arrival of these veterans enabled 
Napoleon to resume the offensive at the 
head of 55,000 men.” 


Suffering nothing to be lost by de- 
lay, on the next morning he attacked 
Wittgenstein’s alvanced guard of 3000 
foot and 1800 horse under Count 
Pahlen, and feil on them with such a 
weight of force, that, after a vigorous 
resistance, they were utterly broken, 
and the resuits of the action were 
2100 prisoners and eleven guns, be- 
sides 900 killed. 

Those successes shook the confi- 
dence of the Allies, the negotia- 
tions for peace were renewed, and 
Napoleon was once more within sight 
of supremacy. But it is remarkable, 
that even those instances of success 
were the true sources of his ultimate 
ruins He might, at that period, have 
made peace, on terms which would 
have still Jeft him dangerous to 
Europe. But those successes again 
inflamed his pride, and he commenced 
a course of equivocation and chica- 
nery which at length convinced the 
Allies that good faith was thrown 
away upon him. On the very night 
after the first defeat of the Allies, he 
wrote to Caulaincourt, his envoy at 
Chatillon, * sign nothing ;” in other 
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words, carry on a mock negotiation. 
He subsequently wrote to recall his 
full powers, saying, that the carte 
blanche which he had given to him was 
** merely to save Puris.’ If he had 
been beaten, he would have “signed” 
and saved his crown; but this success 
only tempted him to show the perfidy 
of his nature, and it was the proof 
that reliance in him was impossible, 
which ultimately outlawed this great 
king and soldier, and sent him to die 
at St Helena. 

In those comprehensive transactions 
we constantly find a proof of the 
principle, that all the great events, all 
the great impulses, all the pivots on 
which the fates of nations turn, are 
to be found in individual character. At 
this period the councils of the Allies 
had become singularly perplexed. 
The sword of Napoleon had nearly 
cut asunder the grand alliance; while 
the family interests of Austria, and 
the personal views of the Prince- Royal 
of Sweden, paralyzed the army. The 
Czar was firm, but he was surrounded 
by men alarmed at their own responsi- 
bility, and a retreat to the Rhine was 
openly discussed in council. Nothing 
could be more ruinous; yet the ruin 
would have been tempted, but for the 
fortunate presence of the English See- 
retary for Foreign Affairs. What 
hinders your marching to Paris?’ was 
the direct question of Lord Castlereagh 
to the council in this emergency. 

“ The want of troops. But we can- 
not take them from the Grand Army; 
and Blucher has not force enough, un- 
less he should be joined by the corps 
of Winzingerodeand Bulow, which are 
under the command of Bernadotte.” 

“* Are they essential to the opera- 
tion ?” asked the English minister. 

“‘ Undoubtedly; but there is an in- 
surmountable difficulty in withdrawing 
them from thePrince-Royal’s command 
without his consent, and that must 
require a long negotiation.” 

‘If they are essential, they must 
be withdrawn. And if the Prince- 
Royal should refuse, England will in- 
stantly stop his monthly subsidy,” was 
the vigorous determination of the mi- 
nister. In those words, or with their 
meaning, was decided the resolution 
which changed the fate of the war in 
its most critical period. The rein- 
forcement of the gallant Blucher by 
the two corps was ordered. And 
the act of Lord Castlereagh com- 
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menced those triumphs which were 
to be so soon consummated in the 
capitulation of Paris. 

The renewed ectivity of the Allies 
rapidly shook the strength, and even 
threw a gloom over the haughty and 
self-confident courage, of Napoleon. 
On-the eve of the battle of Laon, he 
felt that he was about to more than 
risk the fate of hisempire. He clearly 
foresaw his.approaching ruin. ‘I see,” 
said he, ‘ that this war is an abyss ; 
but I will be the last to bury myself 
in it. If we must wear the fetters, it 
is not I who will stretch out my hands 
to receive them.” 

He did not keep his word. But he 
became furious, insulted his mar- 
shals, railed at his troops, and began 
to shoot his prisoners! 


The omen was fulfilled. At Laon 


he was defeated with immense loss, 
and his thinned ranks had evidently 
become wholly inadequate to victory. 
But he still fought with alternate suc- 
cess and discomtiture, until at Rheims 
he held his last review of hislast army. 
The description is forcibly given. 


“ How different was this from the splen- 
did military spectacles of the Tuileries or 
Chamartin, which had so often dazzled his 
sight with the pomp of apparently irresis- 
tible power! Wasted away to half the 
numbers which they possessed when they 
crossed the Marne a fortnight before, the 
greater part of the regiments exhibited 
only the skeletons of a military force; in 
several, more officers than privates were to 
be seen in theranks; in all, the appearance 
of the troops, the haggard air of the men, 
their worn out dresses, and the strange 
motley of which they were composed, be- 
spoke the total exhaustion of the empire. 
It was evident to all that Napoleon was 
spending his last resources. Beside the 
veterans of the Guard, the iron men whom 
nothing could daunt, but whose tattered 
garments and soiled accoutrements be- 
spoke the dreadful fatigues to which they 
had been subjected—were to be seen young 
conscripts but recently torn from the em- 
braces of maternal love, and whose wan 
visages and faltering steps told but too 
clearly that they were unequal to the 
weight of the arms which they bore. The 
gaunt figures of the horses, the broken 
carriages of the guns, the crazy and frac- 
tured artillery waggons which defiled past, 
the general confusion of arms, battalions, 
and uniforms, even in the best appointed 
corps, marked the melted-down remains 
of the vast military array which had so 
long stood triumphant against the world 
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in arms. The soldiers exhibited none of 
their ancient enthusiasm as they defiled 
past the Emperor: silent and sad they 
took their way before him ; the stern real- 
ities of war had chased away its enthu- 
siastic ardour ; all felt that, in the dreadful 
conflict, they themselves would perish— 
happy if they had not previously witness- 
ed the degradation of France.” 


England now prepared to take a 
direct part in this general attack upon 
the falling empire, and she directed 
an armament of about 6000 men to 
the Scheldt. This armament only 
shows how difficult it is to get rid of 
previous habits, and how slowly na- 
tions acquire just principles of action. 
To attack France in Flanders was to 
attack her where she was most inas- 
sailable, where success would have 
been least influential on the general 
result of the campaign, and where, if 
Paris was taken, the country must fol- 
low. The result was natural and un- 
fortunate. The expedition failed on all 
points; and the troops which, in the 
peninsula, fighting for the independence 
of Spain, were irresistible, were baffled 
fighting in the swamps of the Scheldt 
to burn a few ships, which could 
never have put to sea, and which 
common sense would have regarded 
as objects of preservation, as prizes at 
the peace. The British troops were 
baffled, too, not by soldiers in the field, 
but by boys, invalids, and burghers, 
behind walls ; and their bombardment 
was repelled not by batteries, but by wet 
blankets, turf-baskets, and sand-bags. 
The fleet, fixed in the docks, defied 
the British balls; and the rabble of a 
Flemish town had the singular and 
improbable honour of resisting the 
stormers of Badajos and Ciudad Ro. 
drigo. Carnot’s last service was as 
commandant of Antwerp, and he thus 
finds a final niche in this eventful 
history. 

When Mr Alison adopts a favourite, 
he adorns him with such eloqueut 
dexterity, that it is difficult to disrobe 
him of his panegyric. In this spirit 
he praises Carnot. 

** This stern republican,” he strik- 
ingly tells us, ‘‘ who had lived in re- 
tirement since the fall of Robespierre, 
resisted all the efforts of Napoleon, 
in the zenith of his power, to lure him 
from his retreat, and almost singly 
voted against his being made First 
Consul and Emperor, now came for- 
ward, with true patriotic devotion, to 
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offer him, in his adversity, what re- 
mained of strength at sixty-four years 
of age, for the defence of his country.” 
We have strong doubts whether 
any man who has lived under the 
actual operation of a republic, must 
not feel that it is impossible to be a 
republican and an honest man; and 
still stronger of all, whether the 
republicans of France were not uni- 
formly the tramplers and scorners 
of every moral obligation. If Mr 
Alison’s history were an ephemeral 
production, we should not take the 
trouble of discussing its opinions ; but it 
is a work which will exist, which will 
be appealed to in other times, and 
which undoubtedly has every claim 
to public confidence, that can be 
founded on the love of truth and the 
power of animated expression. Thus 
it becomes of importance to examine 
the right of a man like Carnot to the 
praise which posterity gives to perse- 
vering virtue and principled dignity of 
character. These are the facts. 


Carnot entered life as an officer of 
engineers in the service of Louis XVI. 
He received a royal mark of favour, 
and was made a Knight of St Louis. 
Yet on the first confusion of the coun- 
try, he became aconspirator against his 


unfortunate and innocent king, and 
made himself so conspicuous in his 
hostility to the throne, that he was 
. Sent as a deputy to the National Con- 
vention. We believe that he was 
even one of those who sat on the 
king’s trial and voted for his death! 
It is now idle to speak of that stage 
of the Revolution as any thing else 
than a furious outburst of blood and 
treason. Yet in this depth there was 
still a “lower depth,” and Carnot 
became a member of that ‘* Com- 
mittee of Public Safety,” whose true 
name would have been a committee 
of public massacre. If character is 
to be judged of by its association, it 
is enough to say that the fellows of 
Carnot in this dreadful cabinet were 
Robespierre, Barrere, St Just, Cou- 
thon, Billaudde Varennes, and Collot 
d’Herbois, notorious blasphemers, 
atheists, robbers, and murderers. On 
the fall of Robespierre, Carnot still 
clung to power, and was one of the 
Directory of 1795. He next shared 
the common fluctuations of republics, 
and was banished with sixty-five 
others to Cayenne. On the seizure 
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of the government by Napoleon in 
1799, a military revolution, a step 
which every man in France knew to 
be only the first step to a military 
tyranny, Carnot the republican took 
office under Napoleon the dictator, 
as Minister at War. It is admitted 
that, on the proposal of giving the 
diadem to the First Consul, he voted 
against monarchy. But Napoleon 
was strong enough then to despise 
such opposition, and he soon showed 
how justly he estimated his republican 
rigour, by giving him the appoint- 
ment of “ Inspector of Reviews,” a 
place which was only preliminary to 
getting rid of him by a sinecure of 
20,000 francs a-year! Living thus 
for ten years a pensioner on a despot, 
Carnot offered himself for the govern- 
ment of Antwerp in 1814, and was 
accepted. On the return of Napoleon 
from Elba this rigid republican offered 
himself again for office, and this under 
an emperor, and was made Minister 
of the Interior. On the fall of his 
master he still clung to power, was 
a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and after so long a succession 
of servitude under the most violent, 
haughty, and liberticide of all despot- 
isms, this gilded courtier, who had 
stooped to be made a Count in the mo- 
mentof Napoleon’s expiring sovereign- 
ty, proclaimed himself a republican 
once more! Pension, place, and title, 
no longer existed for him, and he made 
alast effort for a ridiculous reputa- 
tion by an act of cheap virtue. But 
his game was at anend; he fled from 
France and died in exile in 1823. 
Carnot was unquestionably a man 
of talent, though Napoleon made a 
point of always speaking of him with 
singular contempt, both as a military 
authority and as a minister. He said 
of him, as a tactician, “ that he knew 
nothing of war, and but little even of 
his own part of it, fortification.”” And 
as a minister, that “he quarrelled 
with all the other ministers, and was 
always in the wrong.’’ If sternness 
of manners, and assertions of his own 
purity, are to constitute a hero, Carnot 
was a republican of the heroic times. 
But, if the acceptance of power in times 
when power was in the hands of Ro- 
bespierre, if the acceptance of a pen- 
sion when it was given by Napoleon, 
and if the reception of a title from the 
dying tyranny, constitute a worldly 
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and worthless spirit, Carnot was a 
slave. 

That the historian, when looking 
to the larger scale of things, can give 
a full and decisive testimony to the 
utter iniquity of revolution, we may 
justly adduce the following expressive 
and high-minded evidence. 

“ A revolution, being founded in gene- 
ral on the triumph of violence, robbery, 
and treason, over fidelity, order, and loy- 
alty, and almost always accompanied in 
its progress by hideous effusion of blood 
and spoliation of property, its leaders, if 
successful, have no means of rousing or 
retaining the attachment of their follow- 
ers, but by constantly appealing to the 
passions of the world. Equality, patriot- 
ism, liberty, glory, constitute the succes- 
sive and brilliant meteors which they 
launch forth to dazzle and inspire man- 
kind. They have an instinctive dread of 
the influences of heaven ; all allusion toa 
supreme being appears to them fanati- 
cism; they would willingly bury all 
thoughts of another world in oblivion. 
As long as success attends their efforts, 
the powerful bond of worldly interest or 
temporary passions binds together the 
unholy alliance, and its force proves for 
a long period irresistible, But the very 
principle which constitutes its strength 
in prosperity affords the measure of its 
weakness in adversity; its idol being 
worldly suecess, when this idol is pierced 
to the heart by the destroyer, ‘ the ocean 
vault falls in, and all are crushed.’ The 
same motives of action, the same princi- 
ples of conduct, which make them una- 
bimously rally round the eagles of the 
conqueror, necessarily lead them to aban- 
don the standards of the unfortunate. 
The enthusiasm of Austerlitz, however 
different in its aspect, sprang from the same 
source as the defections of Fontainbleau ; 
in both instances they were true to one 
and the same principle, self-interest.” 

Nothing can be more real than this 
whole theory. It contains the sub- 
stance of every revolution made by 
the mob since the world began. It is 
the faithful imege of democracy in 
every region of mankind, where this 
Moloch has been erected by the insa- 
nity of man. But revolutions have 
another spell; they allow men to 
trade in fortune with the smallest 
capital conceivable. 
 Patet, noctes diesque, atri janua Ditis.” 
A desperate mind, a reckless con- 
science, and a dagger, will equip any 
man for the ranks of faction. Revo- 
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lution is a vast lottery, in which the 
simplest ticket may obtain the highest 
prize in the wheel. It is a fathom- 
less whirlpool, in which all may move 
without an effort, and the violence of 
the eddy makes the heaviest buoyant. 
It is a conflagration, in which the 
flame throws into equal light those 
who would raise and those who would 
extinguish the blaze: a scene of plun- 
der, in which its very excess confers 
something of a character of right, 
a rapine legitimating robbery, and a 
violence by habit adopted as a privilege 
of nature: the whole, a vast general 
convulsion of morals, in which, like 
the convulsions of the soil, the strong. 
est fabrics are the first stricken, and 
men begin at once to believe that no- 
thing is to be built for posterity, and 
that a power of such irresistible force 
is let loose, that all defence is pre- 
sumptuous and impracticable. That 
those things may be, we have had 
fearful experience; that those things 
may be again, we see palpable proof 
in the eager perversions of the multi- 
tude. But if they shall be suffered, 
it must be by our own fault, by the 
willing corruption of the popular 
mind, seconded by the indolence, the 
obstinacy, or the selfishness of the 
leading men of the country. But the 
course of safety is as plain as the 
course of danger. Democrucy must 
not be tampered with; it must be 
trampled on. It must be met by an 
open, unhesitating, uncompromising 
resistance. The man who in Parlia- 
ment avows himself a democrat, ought 
to be instantly driven out by impeach- 
ment: the man who in print dares 
to insult the ears of England with the 
doctrine, ought to be instantly sent to 
take his trial at the Old Bailey; the 
man who attempts to poison the rabble 
with this most deadly of all nostrums, 
ought to be instantly sent to work out 
his guilty life, in chaius, at the anti- 
podes. The doctrine should be de- 
clared to be treason, and the teacher 
punished as atraitor. If there ever 
was a period when the very principle 
of evil was suffered to ascend em- 
bodied on earth, to bewilder the hu- 
man brain with his blackest treach- 
eries, and make the tremendous expe- 
riment how far man is capable of 
imbibing a malignity, and inflicting a 
misery, and incurringa guilt like hisown, 
it is in the passions, the profligacy, and 
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the havoc of a democratic revolu- 
tion. 

Mr Alison decides, in language of 
equal vigour and truth, that the fall 
of Napoleon was the effect of the ge- 
neral selfishness, the decay of all prin- 
ciple, a torpidity of all moral feeling, 
aud that this was the fruit of the Re- 
volution. 


*‘ It is in vain,” he observes, “to at- 
tempt to shelter the tergiversations of 
Fontainbleau under any peculiarity of na- 
tional character, or to ascribe to human 
nature what is true only of its baseness 
under the vices of a revolution. It is 
equally vain to ellege that necessity crove 
the French leaders to this measure; that 
they had no alternative, and that desertion 
of Napoleon or national ruin, stared them 
in the face. If that were the case, what 
condemnation so severe could be passed 
on the revolutionary system as the ad- 
mission, that it had brought matters, under 
chiefs and leaders of the nation’s own ap- 
pointment, to such a pass, that nothing re- 
mained but to ruin their country or betray 
the hero whom they had placed upon the 
throne? But in truth, it was misfortune, 


and the stoppage of the robbery of Europe, 
which alone rendered Napoleon unpopular, 
and undermined the colossal power which 
the Revolution had reared up. Not a whis- 
per was heard against his system of go- 


vernment as long as it was victorious 3 it 
was at the zenith of its popularity, when, 
after twelve years’ continuance, he crossed 
the Niemen; it was when it became un- 
fortunate alone that it was felt to be in- 
supportable. If the French eagles had 
gone on from conquest to conquest, France 
would have yielded up the last drop of its 
blood to his ambition, and he would have 
lived and died surrounded by the adulation 
of its whole inhabitants, though it had de- 
pvived all its mothers of their sons, and all 
the civilized world of its possessions. 
“No position is more frequently main- 
tained by the French writers of the liberal 
school, than that Napoleon perished be- 
cause he departed from the principles of 
the Revolution—that the monarch forgot 
the maxims of the citizen—the emperor 
the simplicity of the general; that he 
stifled the national voice till it had become 
extinct, and curbed the popular energies 
till they had been forgotten; that he fell 
at last, less under the bayonets of banded 
Europe, than in consequence of his des- 
potic terror at putting arms into the 
hands of his own people; and that, if he 
had revived in 1814 the revolutionary 
energy of 1793, he would have proved 
equally victorious. They might as well 
Say, that if the old worn-out debauchee 
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of sixty would only resume the vigour 
and the passions of twenty-five, he 
would recover from all his ailments. 
Doubtless he would succeed in so doing by 
such a miracle for a time, and he might, 
if so renovated, run again for twenty years 
the career of pleasure, licentiousness, suf- 
fering, and decay. But is such a restora- 
tion in the last stages of excitement, 
whether individual or national, possible ? 
Is it desirable? Was there ever such a 
thing heard of, as a nation, after twenty. five 
years suffering and exhaustion from the in- 
dulgence of its social or convulsive pas- 
sions, again commencing the career of 
delusion and ruin? Never. Men are 
hardly ever warned by the sufferings of 
preceding generations, but they are never 
insensible to the agonies of their own.” 
There is something so dazzling to 
the multitude in the first aspect of a 
revolution, that we cannot restrain 
ourselves from giving such additional 
publicity as our pages may offer to 
the language of this principled and 
intelligent defender of thelaws. The 
exterior of national revolution is all 
brightness. It goes through the land 
like a descended spirit of peace and 
power. Irresistible in strength, it 
exercises that strength only in over- 
throwing the obstacles to national 
justice ; inexhaustible in benevolence, 
it pours out that benevolence only on 
the wants of the suffering, supplicating 
multitude. Its lips glow with the 
eloquence of humanity, its heart swells 
with the living circulation of courage 
and charity. It at length ascends a 
throne built by the hands of a rege- 
nerated people. But it is soon not 
contented with sovereignty, it requires 
adoration. It demands the erection 
of an altar, and on that altar the sa- 
crifices must be supplied by human 
victims. Its nostrils must now inhale 
the constant vapour of blood. Its 
ears must be fed with outcries and 
agonies. The angel is now ademon, 
and its triumph is to torture mankind. 
To the hollowness of heart pro- 
duced by democracy, Mr Alison 
attributes the downfall of the French 
emperor :— ; 
“ That this, and not any peculiar fickle- 
ness or proneness to change, was the real 
cause of the universal and disgraceful 
desertion by France of its revolutionary 
chief when he became unfortunate, is de- 
cisively proved by the consideration, that 
in other times, even in France itself, in 
those parts of the country, or among those 
classes where the old influences still sur- 
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vived, the most glorious examples of con- 
stancy and fidelity had been found. In 
the course of the wars with England, 
Paris was not only taken, but occupied 
eighteen years by the English armies ; an 
English King was crowned King of France 
at Rheims; and so complete was the pros- 
tration of the country, that an English 
corps, not ten thousand strong, marched 
right through the heart of France from 
Calais to Bayonne without encountering 
any opposition. But that did not subju- 
gate the French people, nor hinder them 
from gloriously rallying behind the Loire, 
and twice expelling the English from their 
territory. The League long held Paris ; 
but that did not prevent Henry IV., at 
the head of the forces of the provinces, 
from laying siege to it, and placing him- 
self, a Protestant chief, on the throne of 
France. Where, in the annals of the 
world, shall we find more touching ex- 
amples of heroism in misfortune, or con- 
stancy in adversity, than in La Vendée 
under the republican massacre, or in Lyons 
underthe mitraillades of Fouché and Collot 
d’Herbois? Even in Paris, stripped as it 
had been of almost the whole of the no« 
bility by the previous emigration, five 
hundred devoted gentlemen hastened to 
the Tuileries, on the 10th of August 
1792, to meet death withthe royal family ; 
but not one went thence to Fontainbleau, 
to share exile with Napoleon on the eve 
of his overthrow.” 


Nothing can be more true than all 
this, and nothing more instructive to 
both kings and people. The French 
in deserting Napoleon were but prac- 
tising the lesson which they had 
learned from their whole succession of 
revolutionary teachers. The entire 
progress of the Revolution had been a 
downward march from the natural 
light of the heart and understanding. 
At every step of that fearful and guilty 
descent, they more and more lost sight 
of the natural illumination of the 
world. There multitudes, wild with 
new passions, and filled with impulses 
at once furiousand fantastic, followeda 
light of their own, and in following 
that strange, gaudy, glaring, and arti- 
fieial lustre, saw every thing round 
them distorted, saw new shapes of 
misery, shame and crime, 


“ Terribiles visu forme Letumque, La- 
borque ;” 


and, when the light was at last let in 
upon them by the shattering of the 
vault above their heads, were seen 
blinded and bewildered, unfit to be 
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numbered among the nations of the 


earth, and incapable of the day. 
Napoleon himself was one of those 


teachers. He was a Jacobin to the 
last. The successive changes of his 
rank never affected the inner man. 
Like the Indian Avatars, the variety 
of names was virtually one, the variety 
of transformations covered only the 
same substantial being; and whether, 
as a son of earth or the dweller in a 
region of power and brilliancy, above 
the reach of all others of mankind ; 
whether, wearing the robes of the 
common sojourner, or putting them 
off for the habiliments of the sove- 
reign, or ascending, like Vishnu, * to 
the third heaven” of supremacy, which 
seemed beyond the hope of man—he 
was still the same. He began in sel- 
fishness, the especial characteristic of 
all revolutionary times; he triumphed 
by selfishness, and by selfishness also 
he was undone. During his whole 
career we cannot discover a single 
instance of that postponement of self, 
in which are founded all the noblest 
qualities of our nature—generosity, 
clemency, benevolence, justice. The 
only balance in which Napoleon seems 
ever to have weighed right and wrong, 
was his own interest. When it was 
for that interest to be mean, cold, per- 
fidious, and even cowardly, he was 
them all; when it was for that interest 
to seem liberal, lofty, and heroic, none 
could speak the language of magnani- 
mity with a louder tone. It was this 
sense of interest which induced him 
to fly frora Egypt, and leave his in- 
dignant troops to capture. It was 
this which induced him to leave his 
army perishing on the roads of Rus- 
sia. It was this base and personal 
interest which tempted him to escape 
from his army, struggling back through 
its own blood from the field of Water- 
loo—a temptation which avenged all 
the rest, for that flight ruined him. 
Nothing can be clearer, than that if 
Napoleon had bravely remained to 
gather up his broken force in the field 
—for he had still more than half his 
army untouched, while Grouchy had 
under him 30,000 men—the senate 
would never have dared to dethrone 
him. Even when the Allies arrived 
under the walls of Paris, they found 
little less than 100,000 men ready to 
dispute their entrance; and whether 
they fought or not, it is impossible to 
doubt that Napoleon, at their head, 
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would have commanded terms altoge- 
ther different from a captivity at St 
Helena. It was his sullen and de- 
grading selfishness, his habit of regard- 
ing only his personal advantage, that 
sent him a fugitive from the field—a 
supplicant to Paris—a dé/enu to Mal- 
maison, and a prisoner to St Helena. 

We may well exult in the justice 
which thus returns the chalice to the 
lip of the poisoner. We may gladly 
acknowledge the retribution by which 
the man, who has no fellow feeling for 
human nature, is necessarily abandon- 
ed in the day of his adversity. We 
may amply rejoice in the severity of 
the lesson which thus inculcates the 
value of the gentler sympathies, even 
to the highest conditions of human 
power—which tells us, that however 
deep and strong the imperial tree may 
strike its main root, it yet cannot live 
without those thousand almost invi- 
sible ramifications and fibres which 
collect its subsistence from the soil. 
That the more colossal and massive is 
the imperial statue, the less it can 
stand without those supports which, 
though they may seem to deform its 
independent greatness, are yet essen- 
tial to its solidity; that the attempt to 
exclude mankind from all share in our 
feelings, succeeds only in excluding 
us from theirs, turns the palace virtu- 
ally into a cell or a dungeon, and its 
chilled and arrogant inmate into a 
hermit or a prisoner, and in both cases 
shuts him up for ever alone. 

Mr Alison’s volumes have one 
distinguishing characteristic, to which 
we have always adverted with hon- 
our. It is his continual admission 
of a power above man, regulating the 
affairs of this troubled world, and by 
a process, at once of measureless 
power and unwearied mercy, bring- 
ing good out of evil. The principle 
casually forced on other historians, 
with him is a willing and high-minded 
adoption. But the hazard of this 
adoption is its tendency to give a ne- 
cessarian colour to all human trans- 
actions, and urge the mind, and we 
admit the temptation to be a most ex- 
citing one, into the search for irre- 
sistible impulses, direct operations of 
Providence, and absolute and original 
impressions moulding the whole de- 
vious career even of a thing so capri- 
cious as the will of man. We cer- 
tainly are not believers in the necessi- 
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ty of war to either France or Napo- 
leon. It is wholly against our con- 
ceptions of Providence or of man, to 
suppose that the contirual havoc of 
the French wars was sanctioned in 
any degree by a law of nature, or was 
even palliated by a necessity of man. 
We are perfectly aware that such was 
the excuse of Napoleon when his 
chains taught him that his power was 
but transitory, and the solitude of his 
dungeon gave him leisure to play the 
advocate. But it is our firm belief 
that if, from the period of his ascend- 
ing the throne, he had desired peace 
with Europe, he might have had 
peace down to the day when he sank 
into the tomb ; and that, if he desired 
to see the vigour of France turned 
from war to the arts of peace, he had 
only to speak the word. Of course, 
if a monarch resolves to turn his 
whole empire into a camp, if he breaks 
down all manufacture, extinguishes 
all commerce, destroys nearly all the 
common resources of civil life, and 
offers no resource to the rising popu- 
lation but the military life, he must 
find employment for his armies, or see 
them mutinous or mouldering away. 
But whose was the act? By whom 
were the pastures of the sheep and 
the goat filled with the lion and 
tiger? By whom were the workmen 
and the peasantry forced to take the 
sabre and musket, and be the unwill- 
ing soldiers of France, only to be the 
willing ravagers of Europe? The 
man who did this could have no right 
to complain of the necessity which 
forced him to war. Habitual success 
always generates this language. Our 
long series of triumphs in the East 
had begun to intoxicate our national 
good sense. Our English function- 
aries had learned this language. Every 
official from the Ganges to the Indus 
had adopted the * theory of pro- 
gress.” England must go on—it was 
impossible for her to stop; the cur- 
rent of events was not to be stemmed. 
She must by an invincible necessity 
gradually extend her empire over all 
the bordering states. Birmah must 
be only a stepping-stone on one side, 
Persia on the other. The question 
was, where was this to end? This 
was answered by, No man knows 
where; but in the mean time it must 
goon. Such is the peril of a prin- 
ciple. The theory has since been 
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grievously convicted of unsoundness. 
The melancholy mementos of the 
Affghan war stand in rebuke of the 
dreams of our sanguine and short- 
sighted officials. It is as impossible 
to read their presumptuous and frivo- 
lous pages without seeing that univer- 
sal empire was familiar to their minds, 
as it is to read the disheartening des- 
patches of our gallant soldiers with- 
out feeling that this arrogance has 
been distinctly and fearfully scourged. 
Yet even our calamity will be the 
source of national good, if it converts 
our ambition of conquest, and teaches 
us the higher wisdom of strengthen- 
ing, purifying, and enlightening the 
mighty territory which is already our 
own. 

One of the remarkable advantages 
of this history is the extent of its 
subject. Recording a war which 
spread over the principal portions of 
the globe, it gives the historian the 
command of all the shapes and colours 
of description. The privilege which 
the Roman poet ascribes to the drama- 
tist, of placing the spectator at will in 
Thebes or in Athens, is feeble and 
narrow to a privilege which in a 
moment carries the reader to regions 
the most remote, and through scenes 
the most dissimilar—-like the Ho- 
meric Jove, sometimes gazing on the 
conflicts of warriors of imperishable 
name, sometimes resting in calm con- 
templation of human destinies, wrap- 
ped in clouds and reposing on the 
flowers of Ida, and sometimes passing 
away from the region of storm and 
strife, and floating to skies unsullied 
with a cloud, and scenes of perpetual 
splendour and unfading spring. 

The hostilities which occurred with 
America in the latter part of the war, 
are detailed with that clearness of pen 
which constitutes the chief merit of 
all history, and this portion of the 
work is prefaced by some admirable 
and graphic descriptions. He thus 
commences his sketch of the chief 
features of the New World :— 


“If the friends of freedom are often 
led to despair of its fortunes amid the 
dense population, aged monarchies, and 
corrupted passions of the Old World, the 
Aurora appears to rise in a purer sky, and 
with brighter colours, in the other hemi- 
sphere. In those immense regions which 
the genius of Columbus first laid open to 
European enterprize, where vice had not 
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spread its snares, nor wealth its seductions, 
the free spirit and persevering industry of 
England have penetrated a continent, and 
laid in the wilderness the foundations of a 
vaster monument of civilization than was 


ever yet raised by the hand of man. Nor 
has ‘the hand of Nature been wanting to 
prepare a fitting receptacle for this august 
structure. Far beyond the Atlantic, amid 
forests trod only by the casual passage of 
the savage, her creative powers have been 
for ages in activity. In the solitudes of 
the Far West, the garden of the human race 
has been for ages in preparation; and 
amid the ceaseless and expanding energies 
of the Old World, her prophetic hand has 
silently prepared, in the solitude of the 
New, unbounded resources for the future 
increase of man.” 


After a striking description of the 
West Indies—a part of the world 
whose purpose has always seemed to 
us an unsolved problem—he turns to 
the United States. He has just paint- 
ed the luxuriance of the Antilles :-— 


‘¢ There is a land in the same hemi- 
sphere of another character. Washed by 
the waves of a stormy ocean, granite 
rocks and sandy promontories constitute 
its sea front, and a sterile inhospitable 
tract, from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty miles broad, and eleven hundred long, 
presents itself to the labours of the colo- 
nist. It was there that the British exiles 
first set their feet, and sought, amid hard- 
ships and suffering, the freedom of which 
England had become unworthy. Dark 
and melancholy woods cover the greater 
part of this expanse ; the fir, the beech, the 
laurel, and the wild olive, are chiefly to be 
found on the sea-coast, but in such pro- 
fusion do they grow, and so strongly char- 
acterize the country, that even now, after 
two hundred years of laborious industry, 
the spaces cleared by man appear but as 
spots amid the gloomy immensity of the 
primitive forest. 

“ Further inland, the shapeless swell of 
the Alleghany mountains rises, to separate 
the sea-coast from the vast plains in the 
interior. The forests become loftier, and 
are composed of noble trees, sown by the 
hand of nature in every variety, The 
ceaseless activity of nature is seen without 
intermission in these pathless solitudes— 
the great work of creation is every where 
followed by destruction, that of destruction 
by creation.” 


The extent of this region is im- 
mense ; to all actual purposes of pos- 
session it may be almost called bound- 
less; for no human progress could 
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_ it within three thousand years. 
et the Americans are craving for 
Canada; every beggar in the United 
States thinks that the American terri- 
tory is ruinously curtailed unless the 
polar circle is included in its geo- 
graphy ; and every canvasser for the 
corruption of the rabble, begins his 
suit by a promise of planting the striped 
flag in the heart of the British posses- 
sions. But what limit can be set to 
human covetousness, or what language 
is strong enough to describe the ab- 
surdity of man ?— 


** The United States of North America 
extend from 70° to 127° west longitude, 
and from 25° to 52° north latitude. They 
embrace, in the territories of the separate 
states, 1,535,000 square miles—about ten 
times the area of France, which contains 
156,000, and seventeen times the British 
islands, which contain 91,000; besides 
about 500,000 more in the unappropriated 
western wilds, not yet allotted to any 
separate state—in all, 2,076,000 square 
miles, or 1,328,896,000 acres, upwards of 
twenty-two times the area of the British 
islands. Two vast chains of mountains 
extend from north to south. The Alle- 
ghany stretching from Canada to Florida, 
1400 miles. The Rocky Mountains 
from Icy Cape to the Isthmus of Darien. 
The Alleghany seldom rise above 5000 feet 
high; the Rocky Mountains sometimes 


15,000.” 


The whole territory of the United 
States is regarded by Mr Alison as a 
vast centre with two wings. All is 
vast indeed. The ocean border, a 
space between the sea and the Alle- 
ghany, is a comparatively sterile tract, 
containing 200,000 square miles. The 
central tract, or great valley be- 
tween the Alleghany and the Rocky 
Mountains, is the garden of America; 
two-thirds of it one of the most fertile 
tracts in the world. It contains 
1,000,000 of square miles, or six times 
the extent of France, and eleven times 
the British islands. Beyond the Rocky 
Mountains a broken and irregular 
plain descends to the Pacific, contain- 
ing 300,000 square miles, full of 
ravines, full of rivers, and rich in 
mines. 

Yet this is not all the provision for 
the future multitudes of mankind. To 
the south Mexico contains 1,000,000 
of square miles, now peopled only by 
8,000,000, or eight to the square mile, 
the proportion in England being 300. 
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On the north, the British dominions, 
reaching to the pole, contain the stil] 
larger space of 4,000,000 of square 
miles, or nearly a ninth part of the 
whole land of the globe! The two 
Canadas contain about 300,000 square 
miles, of which 95,000 are in the up- 
per province—of the whole, about 
130,000 are surveyed, or under culti- 
vation. About 500,000 are capable of 
being settled—a space more than six 
times the surface of the entire of the 
Britishisles. But the most singular fea- 
ture of the country is its lakes; six 
vast inland fresh-water seas, connect- 
ed by the majestic St Lawrence, and 
extending from the St Louis to the 
ocean. The whole amount of the 
British North American territory is 
4,109,630 geographical square miles, 
besides 1,340,000 square miles of wa- 
ter. The entire globe contains, in 
land, 37,000,000. 

Some ingenious and striking dis- 
sertation is devoted to the origin of 
the native American, and the great 
continent is conceived to be peopled 
from Behring’s Straits, which we are 
told, having served as the passage to 
the original settlers, had gradually 
transmitted them over the whole ex- 
tent of the: American continent in 
both hemispheres, from Icy Cape to 
Cape Horn. That the North Ame- 
rican Indian is a descendant of the 
Tartar, is evident from his physiog- 
nomy; but it is equally true that 
there are two distinct races in the 
continent, and that the Peruvian and 
Southern Indian is of a wholly distinct 
race, in both physiognomy and cha- 
racter, from the northern. He has the 
colour, countenance, air, and even the 
habits of the Southern Asiatic. He 
is evidently an offset from Siam, Pegu, 
and the coasts east of the Bay of Ben- 
gal. The Northern Indian has the 
brown skin, the narrow eye, the high 
cheekbones, and the hard countenance 
of the Tartar. Like the Tartar, too, 
he is predatory, roving, ferocious, and 
almost wholly incapable of civilization, 
In fact, he is the Tartar in every thing 
but the use of the borse and the rear- 
ing of cattle; while the Southern 
American has the placid features, the 
olive skin, the agricultural habits, and 
the mild temperament of the Southern 
Asiatic. The peopling of the country 
might be easily accounted for without 
the transit of the original settlers 
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through the vast deserts of Northern 
Asia. A Siamese sloop, driven out of 


her course by a storm, might, without. 


much difficulty, reach the western 
shore. It is not two years since a 
Chinese junk, driven out of her course 
by a storm, arrived on the west coast, 
the crew much exhausted by privation, 
but still capable of settlement. A 
single incident of this nature might 
have sufficed to plant man in the 
country ; and there might have been 
many in the lapse of the feur thou- 
sand years, since nature threw open 
this vast region to the industry of 
man. 

We doubt that either of those races 
has changed its character in any con- 
siderable degree, or “ that, in the 
North American savage, the world 
has here presented a different speci- 
man of the race of man from what it 
had hitherto exhibited.”” His exterior 
is unquestionably Tartar, and his ha- 
bits are those of the hunter in every 
primitive country of Europe; indo- 
lent when not roused by necessity, 
indefatigable with an object in pur- 
suit; crafty where he can gain his 
point by stratagem, desperately brave 
where he is compelled at last to expose 
himself; hating exertion, and yet capa- 
ble of vast fatigue; exhibiting sin- 
gular abstinence, yet fond of intoxi- 
cation. 

The South American native exhi- 
bits similarly the stamp of his origin. 
At the time of the Spanish invasion, 
he was found living under an exten- 
sive system of civilization, not in small 
clusters, or clans, but in large com- 
munities, gathering into cities, con- 
structing temples, possessing a regu- 
lar worship ; skilled in weaving, in 
the working of metals, and several of 
the arts of life, even of luxury ; keep- 
ing records of the chief events of the 
time, and making even a kind of pic- 
torial history of all remarkable things. 
Nothing can be more like the habits 
of South Asiatic life than all this, and 
nothing less like those of the Tar« 
tar; while the North American In- 
dian is the Tartar in every thing but 
his possession of the horse, and his 
use of pasturage. ‘The latter evident- 
ly accounted for by his lot having 
fallen into a region of forests, offering 
him a ready subsistence in its deer 
and buffaloes, and the former proba- 
bly resulting from the natural disre- 
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gard of savage life for any thing 
which requires constant care, and 
whose service may be easily dispen- 
sed with. Even if they had original- 
ly transported the horse with them 
across the strait which separates Asia 
from America, it is probable that an 
animal would be neglected which was 
so useless to the hunter in the forest. 
In the prairie, the Indian now has the 
horse, Which, however, he generally 
steals from the Spaniards. He uses 
it for the Tartar purposes of preda- 
tory expeditions, and differs from his 
northern ancestor in little more than 
a complexion unbleached by the winds 
and snows of the pole. 

The ease with which land is acquir- 
ed, employment found, and children 
are provided for, in America, has given 
the principle of population its full de- 
velopment. The rate of increase is 
that of doubling in every twenty-three 
years and a half; and this rate has 
continued during the two hundred 
years since its first settlement by the 
British, under the colonial and mon- 
archial government as well as the re- 
publican. It is thus evidently the na- 
tural law of increase, unimpeded b 
difficulties of subsistence. The United 
States now contain a population of 
17,000,000, of whom 14,000,000 are of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The negroes 
are 2,874,378, who, with the exception 
of about 350,000, are slaves. If this 
rate should not be checked for an- 
othercentury, America in 1940 willcon- 
tain 270,000,000, or 30,000,000 more 
than Europe west of the Ural moun- 
tains. Mr Alison doubts the conti- 
nuance of this increase, chiefly from 
the future difficulties of emigration 
from Europe—* As the sea-coast be- 
comes an old established and densely 
peopled country, the expense of 
transporting a family fromthe shores 
of the ocean to the west, will exceed 
that of conveying it across the Atlan- 
tic; the stream of European settle- 
ment will take another direction, and 
the hundred thousand emigrants who 
now annually land on the American 
shores fromthe statesof the Old World, 
will disappear.” But America may 
fairly disregard such a fraction as 
100,000 in the vast sum of 17,000,000, 
doubling itself every twenty-three 
years and a half. If the current is to 
be stopped, it must be by larger ob- 
stacles—-wars between states growing 
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too strong for dependence—the sepa- 
ration of the southern states from the 
northern, a separation which can 
scarcely be effected or sustained but 
by war—or that struggle which is 
all but inevitable, between the mighty 
multitudes of the valley of the: Missis- 
sippi and the states of the western 
coasts of the ocean. Burke, the un- 
rivalled. prophet of politics, described, 
fifty years ago, the growth of a popu- 
lation of ** American Tartars,”’ arm- 
ed with the pike and the sabre, pour- 
ing over the Alleghanies, and sweep- 
ing away the wealth, the population, 
and the existence of a long line of 
cities grown indolent, avaricious, and 
defenceless, by the natural course of 
popular government and profligate 
prosperity. But we shall hope that 
the good sense or the good fortune, 
the improved morality or the puri- 
fied government of America, will at 
least qualify those natural tendencies 
of uncontrolled power and an unlimit- 
ed population. 

The historian appeals to more than 
our imagination, when he describes 
the incessant advance of this great 
stream of civilization, as something 
solemn and most awful. ‘ Vast as 
were the savage multitudes which 
ambition or the lust of plunder at- 
tracted to the standards of Timour or 
Genghis Khan, to oppress and over- 
whelm the opulent regions of the 
earth; immense as were the swarms 
which for centuries issued from the 
cheerless plains of Scythia, to insult 
or devastate the decaying provinces 
of the Roman empire; they were as 
nothing compared to the ceaseless 
flood of human beings which is now, 
in its turn, sent forth from the abodes 
of civilized men into the desert parts 
of the world.” The valley of the 
Mississippi is now the grand place of 
gathering, and the settlers there 
amount to little less than 300,000 a- 
year. This is certainly not so great 
a multitude as the invasions of those 
showy chieftains have sometimes ex- 
hibited, nor so picturesque as the 
horsemen of the Indian or the Mogul. 
But they have a moral better than 
sithe or steel. 


‘¢ They do not pass through, as the Tar- 
tar hordes, like a desolating fire or a 
raging torrent; they settle where they 
take up their abode, never to return. 
Their war is with the forest and the marsh. 
Spreading themselves over an extent of 
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nearly 1200 miles in length, these ad- 
vanced posts of civilization commence the 
incessant war with the hatchet and the 
plough; and at the sound of their strokes 
resounding through the solitudes of the 
forest, the wild animals and the Indians 
retire to more undisturbed retreats. 
Along this frontier tract, the average ad- 
vance of cultivation is about seventeen 
miles a-year. The ground is imperfectly 
cleared indeed, by those pioneers; but 
still the forest has disappeared, the green 
field, the wooden cottage, the signs of in- 
fant improvement, have arisen, and behind 
them another wave of more wealthy and 
skilful settlers succeeds, who complete the 
work of agricultural improvement. 


America seems to have been reserved, 
as a land of experiment for these latter 
times, a vast field in which all the 
lessons essential to the prosperity of 
Europe may be exhibited to the eye 
of nations. The first lesson is given 
in its agriculture. The husbandman 
of America is shown to be the true 
strength of the country—it is the cul- 
ture of the earth that the state falls 
back upon in all its difficulties. All 
the showy expedients for fabricating 
wealth out of nothing, which are so 
familiar in Europe, are there proved 
to be fallacies on the largest scale of 
demonstration. Trading without ca- 
pital, and. currency without specie, 
are the two grand charlataneries of 
the world. America tries them both 
on a larger scale than was ever known 
before, and she is bankrupt every 
half dozen years; the paper coined 
by millions, becomes not worth its 
weight in wind. Thonsands are ut- 
terly ruined, tens of thousands are 
reduced to poverty. Yet she has such 
a mine of wealth in the soil, such 
facilities of recovery in the plough 
and the spade, such endless store- 
houses of national wealth in the fo- 
rest, the prairie, and the mountain, 
that the national ruin is no more felt 
than the peasant feels the mouldering 
of the leaves which fell in the last 
autumn, and which are at that mo- 
ment preparing a new fertility for the 
soil. In 1814, it is said that at least 
two-thirds of the traders of the United 
States became at once insolvent. In 
1837, nearly all the cotton-growers of 
the south became bankrupt together. 
In 1839, almost every bank of the 
leading cities stopped in a moment, 
including the national bank of the 
States. At this hour, we hear no- 
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thing but cries of ruin, or of what is 
much more disgraceful, impudent pro- 
testations against paying any debt 
whatever, and base and insulting ridi- 
cule of the dupes in this country, who 
could expect any compensation for 
money lent on the faith of America. 
Yet all this passes by; men distrust 
for a while, and despise for ever, but 
the land again brings forth her pro- 
duce; the strong husbandman props 
up the shattered merchant; the sale 
of lands recruits the empty treasury; 
the spirit of the market restores the 
activity of the counting-louse ; and 
the State, like a sickly patient, re- 
Covers by the diet of the farm, or, like 
a drowned suicide, is restored by the 
rough rubbing of peasant hands; opens 
its eyes to be astonished at its own 
folly, and to be glad of its escape; 
struggles fora while against its old 
temptation, and finally enters the 
gaming-house, and is ruined again, 
only to undergo the same process of 
recovery. 

It is obvious that all the peculiari- 
ties of the American character arise 
from two sources, neither of them of 
a very lofty nature—the love of wealth, 

’ and the hatred of all other superiority. 
The love of wealth belongs to man, 
but in Europe it is softened by edu- 
cation, by local sympathies, by the 
love of our kind, and the elevation of 
our philosophy. ‘ Godliness, with 
contentment, is great gain,” is a truth 
declared on the highest authority, and 
experience amply coincides with the 
precept, in assigning the inordinate 
love of gain as the cause of every con- 
ceivable degradation of the heart, and 
every moral obstacle to the happiness 
of man. In America, the inordinate 
love of wealth is evidently the national 
passion. To make money to the 
largest possible amount, to make it 
with the greatest possible rapidity, and 
make it in every possible way, is the 
grand object of existence. Of course, 
we cannot doubt that, within the con- 
fines of the United States, there are 
many virtuous, many self-denying, 
and many altogether superior to the 
mere mammonish idolatry of gold. 
But like national countenance, taken 
not from a few faces of beauty, but 
from the physiognomy of the popula- 
tion, character must be taken from 
the multitude. Successful swindling 
appears to be the triumph of the 
Yankee. They follow, by instinct, 
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the doctrine which was enforced on 


the Spartan by discipline. The rob- 
bery which is undetected, is a mere 
exertion of native ingenuity ; the rob- 
bery which is found out, is the only 
crime. The littie pupil of Lycurgus 
was flogged only for want of adroit- 
ness in pilfering ; the mature pupil of 
Franklin would acknowledge himself 
worthy of the scourge, if he lost an 
opportunity of chicaning mankind. 
And this is not the exaggeration of a 
stranger, but the language of the most 
popular writer in America—the man 
by whom alone its literature commu- 
nicates with that of Europe; and the 
only individual, whether lay or clerical, 
who has had the manliness to combat 
the ferocious tyranny of rabble opin- 
ion, and vindicate the cause of common 
sense among a nation proclaiming 
itself the wisest in the world. 

* Our present civilization,” says Chan- 
ning, “ is characterized and tainted by a 
devouring greediness of wealth. The 
passion for gain is every where sapping 
pure and generous feeling, and raising up 
bitter foes against any reform which may 
threaten to turn aside the stream of wealth, 
I sometimes feel as if a great refurm were 
necessary to break up our present merce- 
nary civilization, in order that Christianity, 
now repelled by the universal worldliness, 
may come into near contact with the soul, 
and reconstruct society after its own pure 
and disinterested principles.” 


The state of religion in America 
furnishes Europe with another lesson 
of the very first importance. There 
the experiment has been completely 
tried, of a church separated from all 
that protection of the state which is 
found necessary to regulate, promote, 
and sustain every other great institu- 
tion of society. Nothing can be 
clearer, than that every state has a 
most intimate interest in the religion 
of the people; because, while a true 
religion is the best pledge of public 
peace, a false religion may utterly 
destroy it, by corrupting popular 
morals, and making the subject 
licentious, lawless, and intractable. 
Even the political bias of a 
church may bea matter of high im- 
portance to the state ; for a republican 
clergy would be dangerous to a mon- 
archy, a8 a monarchial clergy would 
be dangerous to a republic. The con- 
stant agency of fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand educated men, combined by the 
spirit of a great and learned profes- 
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sion, and acting in every quarter, and 
in every rush of the community at 
once, must be universally influential. 
In England, for example, with all its 
popular independence, all its stimu- 
lants to resist the opinions of a class, 
and all the activity of all its Dissen- 
ters, Radicals, and Papists, arrayed 
against the Established Church, still 
the opinion of the church remains the 
master-key to the opinion of the em- 
pire. The church may be tardy in 
its adoption of a side; calm in its re- 
sistance, or even timidin its language. 
Yet it is not the less the leader of the 
public mind. There is ne instance, 
since the Great Rebellion, in which 
the decided sentiment of the establish- 
ed clergy has not gradually become 
the sentiment of the nation. It was 
the church which overthrew the Whig 
cabinet, and it will overthrow a hun- 
dred acting on the same principles. 
There is no instance of a cabinet able 
to retain its power after it had once 
thoroughly excited the disgust of the 
Establishment. And this influence is 
not a capricious or insolent assump- 
tion of authority ;—it is powerful be- 
cause it is pure; it is obeyed because 
it is rational; it is permanent because 
it is sincere. ‘The established pro- 
perty of the British clergy renders 
them as a body not less independent 
in politics than in doctrine. If they 
were sycophants of the people they 
would lose their power—if they were 
sycophants of the crown they would 
equally lose their power ; but, stand- 
ing now in a position of secure office 
and secure property, they are felt to 
judge of public things only on their 
merits, and the nation follows, with 
willing acquiescence, a judgment 
which it acknowledges to be formed 
with unimpeachable impartiality. 

In America, the pride of the rab- 
ble, which hates.all that is placed 
above itself by learning, talent, or 
the veneration due to virtue, refused 
an established provision to Christian- 
ity. The consequence is, that reli- 
gion is wholly unregulated; and thus 
a great impulse of the mind, the most 
open to enthusiasm and hypocrisy, is 
delivered over to the zealot and the 
impostor. Thus doctrines of the most 
essential importance to society, are 
left to the rudest handling of igno- 
rance and self-interest ; and thus the 
highest of all professions is sunk into 
the lowest of all trades. The result 
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is, that religion is in general a matter 
of popular fancy; that to keep it in 
existence those monstrous perform- 
auces called “ Revivals” are deemed 
necessary ; that, in default of an ap. 
peal to the understanding, the appeal 
is made to the fears, the follies, and 
even the infirmities of the popular 
being. Inthis system, hysterics are 
the substitute for holiness, fainting 
fits for conviction, and the nightmare 
for all the virtues. There are even 
worse displays than those in their 
forest meetings, which are alternate 
exhibitions of hypochondriac agony 
and backwood festivity ; gnashing of 
teeth followed by dancing and drink- 
ing; and the noisy abjuration of a too 
evil world ending in effects with which 
we shall not trust our pages. 

In America there are perhaps a 
hundred sects, and yet the religious 
provision of the people is more ne- 
glected than in any other country of 
the Christian world. There are com- 
puted to be not less than five millions 
almost totally without divine worship. 
There are of course vast multitudes 
who have not been even baptized. 
We have heard, upon high authority, 
that among the prisoners taken in the 
late incursions into Canada, a very 
considerable proportion had never 
been at the font, and thus were not 
even Christians in name. But the 
cause of this melancholy destitution 
is obvious. Sectaries love cities, 
where they can have popularity, pro- 
fit, and influence. . In the scattered 
population of the remote and solitary 
province, they can neither stir up po- 
litical strife ner obtain personal 
power. In all instances we shall 
find the sectary clinging to the towns ; 
in allinstances mingling popular in- 
trigue with his public teaching, alter- 
nating between the hustings and the 
pulpit, and propping up the natural 
insecurity of his official position, by 
the unsparing dexterity of his can- 
vass. If we find this consequence in 
England, where Sectarianism is com- 
pelled to be cautious, by the palpable 
superiority of the church in know- 
ledge and public estimation, what 
must it be in a republic where the 
church is feeble, where canvass is 
perpetual, where elections are the 
business of all hours and all men; 
and where, in the defect of an es- 
tablishment, there is no frame for the 
model, the regulator, or the rebuker 
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of religious opinion? It is only an 
Established Church which provides 
for the education of the people at all 
distances and under all circumstances. 

There is a small Episcopal church 
in America, consisting of about six 
hundred clergy and bishops; a num- 
ber increasing year by year, and in- 
cluding in their congregations the 
principal people. To this church we 
must look for the chief learning and 
the purest doctrines of Christianity. 
But this church can never effect its 
salutary operation on a national scale 
without a national provision ; it must 
have a property protected by the 
laws, and utterly inalienable by legis- 
lative caprice, or exposed to popular 
plunder. A clergy dependent on 
pew-rents and subscriptions is neces- 
sarily a hireling, and what hireling 
can beateacher? That there are men 
among the American. clergy who 
would resist error at all risks, we have 
no doubt; but heroic characters are 
not to be counted on in the multitude 
of mankind. The sense of depen- 
dency must influence the majority, 
and doctrine must be suited to the 
taste of the imperious congregation, 
instead of the ignorant congregation 
being trained to the truths of the in- 
telligent and inflexible teacher. 

‘“‘ Already,” says the historian, “the 
ruinous effect of this dependence of 
the ministers of all denominations 
on the voluntary support of their 
flocks, has become painfully conspi- 
cuous. Religion has descended from 
its function of denouncing and cor- 
recting the national vices, and become 
little more than the echo of public 
opinion.” He then quotes Miss Mar- 
tineau. We have no respect whatever 
for this woman's opinion on any of 
the subjects on which her shallowness 
presumes to theorize. But as a 
bustling advocate of the “ Voluntary 
system,’’ we may take her facts in re- 
futation of her follies. ‘“ The Ame- 
rican clergy,’ she tells us, *‘ are the 
most backward and timid class in the 
society in which they live; self-ex- 
iled from the great moral questions of 
the time, the least informed with true 
knowledge, the least conscious of 
that Christian and republican free- 
dom, which, as the natural atmo- 
sphere of piety and holiness, it is their 
prime duty to cherish and diffuse. 
_" * * © * "The fearfal and 
disgraceful mistake which occasions 
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this, is the supposition that the clerical 
office consists in adapting the truth to 


the minds of their hearers.” AJ] this 
is true, though told by one of a school 
of declaimers ; and in this most de~« 
basing and corrupting symptom we 
see the advance of a disease, which, 
unless checked by a total change of 
constitution, must be consummated in 
national infidelity. 

Republicanism is the boast of Ame- 
rica. The experiment is decisive. No 
country has ever possessed a more fa- 
vourable opportunity for exhibiting 
republicanism in its highest point of 
view. Instead of a government 
formed by the rude efiorts of strug— 
gling civilization, like the log huts of 
its early settlers, the Revolution 
found a government complete in all 
its forms, modelled a hundred years 
by England—a noble fabric, furnished 
with all the inventions and wealth of 
national experience. Instead of the 
hazards which threaten the early ex- 
istence of all republics, from the 
jealousy of powerful neighbours, or 
their own factions, before the govern- 
ment has had time to intrench itself 
in custom and law, America had 
nothing to contend with but mighty 
solitudes, promising an unbounded 
expansion of power. 

Instead of an European population 
compressed by surrounding states, and 
forced continually back on itself, sti- 
mulated and fevered with all the 
passions and impurities of a too 
condensed society, the surrounding 
world of the west offered an unlimited 
expanse for the tranquil diffusion of 
man—a vast region for the employ- 
ment of his superfluous vigour, with 
that vigour rewarded by rapid com- 
petence; and by perhaps a still happier 
result, the teaching of those gentler 
habits and moderated desires, which 
are impressed, however unconsciously 
and slowly, by the pursuit of agri- 
culture in every age and country of 
mankind. Thus, in America, re- 
publicanism has enjoyed opportunities 
of good, and obtained exemptions from 
evil, which it never possessed before, 
and can never possess again; which 
even beyond the Atlantic it must 
speedily lose, and which in Europe it 
would be totally impossible for it to 
acquire. Yet in America it has 
failed. If the merit of government 
is to be decided by the happiness of 
the people, and if that happiness con- 
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sists in its contentment and in its 
virtue, republicanism has palpably 


and irrecoverably failed. For, of all 
the communities of earth, the United 
States exhibit the most continued, ex- 
tensive, and inexorable discontent. 


** All classes and ranks,” says Mr 
Alison, “are dissatisfied with their con- 
dition, and plod on in sullen discontent, 
which is so strong as to be apparent in 
their habits, their manners, and even the 
expression of their countenances. The 
scholars are dissatisfied ; they complain of 
the superficial character of literature, and 
- lament that its tone, instead of rising, is 
progressively sinking with the extension of 
the power of reading to the working 
orders of society. The professional 
men are dissatisfied: they allege that 
their rank is lower than in Europe ; that 
they are overshadowed by commercial 
wealth, and find no compensation in the 
esteem or respect in which their avoca- 
tions are held, or the society, often im- 
perfectly educated and ill-mannered, of 
which it is composed. The merchants 
are dissatisfied: they declare that they 
are worn to death by excessive toil, and 
are surrounded by such a multitude of 
competitors, and slippery undertakings, 
that it is seldom that they can preserve 
their fortunes during their lives, and still 
more rarely that they can preserve them in 
safety to their children. Even the me- 
chanics and cultivators are dissatisfied ; 
outwardly blessed beyond any other class 
that society has ever contained, they are 
ground down by the pressure of compe- 
tition and incessant thirst for riches and 
advancement—a thirst which not even the 
boundless capabilities of the basin of the 
Mississippi has been able to slake.” 


In quoting passages like these, our 
purpose is much more to impress their 
truth on our own country, than to in- 
dulge in spleen against America. The 
tendencies of faction in England are 
too strongly towards republicanism, 
to suffer a lover of the national peace, 
power, or honour, to overlook the 
stern lesson given by a kindred nation 
beyond the seas; and the fallacies in 
which this desperate faction has la- 
boured to invest the question, justify 
the fullest development of the evil 
wrought by democracy, the most 
pernicious shape of pretended liberty 
and real oppression ever invented by 
the caprices and vices of man. One 
word more on this subject, and it is 
demonstrative. 

We are told in the harangues of 
our disturbers, that with all her vexa- 
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tions of private life, America is the 
land of liberty. But we have autho- 
rities of every kind on the spot, as- 
serting the direct contrary. What 
says M. Tocqueville, a Liberal ? 

** The all-powerful sway of the 
majority is the most formidable evil 
in the United States. What I feel 
repugnance to in America, is not the 
extreme liberty which reigns in it, 
but the slender guarantee which is to 
be found against tyranny.” 

What says Miss Martineau, an 
Uitra-Liberal ?—** Liberty of opi- 
nion is strenuously maintained in 
words in America, it has become al- 
most a wearisome declamation; but it 
is asad and deplorable fact, that in 
no country on earth is the mind more 
fettered than it ishere. Whatis called 
public opinion sets up a despotism 
such as exists nowhere else.” 

What says Jefferson, a revolution- 
ist, a rebel, and an Ultra-Republi- 
can?—‘ This country, which has 
given the world the example of phy- 
sical liberty, owes it that of moral 
emancipation also, for as yet it is but 
nominal with us. The inquisition of 
public opinion overwhelms in prac- 
tice the freedom asserted by the laws 
in theory.” 

In such a country nothing violent, 
unjust, or remorseless, can astonish us. 
Itis the natural seat of a perpetual slave 
trade, Lynch-law, and of that new 
mode of paying debts which consists 
in scoffing at the debtor, and is dis- 
tinguished by the name of ** Repudia- 
tion.” 

With respect to our own transatlan= 
tic provinces, the historian in a few 
sentences lays down the principles on 
which all productive legislation must 
be formed. It is simply to do as 
we would be done by: consider the 
colonies as distant provinces of the 
empire, regard them in the same light 
as Yorkshire or Middlesex, and treat 
them accordingly ; legislate for them 
as we would they should legislate for 
us, if Quebec or Calcutta were the 
seat of the central government, and 
Great Britain and Ireland the re- 
mote dependencies; seek no profit of 
them which we are not willing they 
should make of us; subject them to no 
burdens for our advantage which we 
are not willing to bear for theirs; give 
them, so far as distance and circum- 
stances will permit, the same rights and 
privileges which we ourselves enjoy.” 
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This is valuable advice, and to this 
we shall venture to add—the distribu- 
tion of all local office and patronage 
among the colonists, except those of 
the highest rank, which are palpably 
necessary to connect the local govern- 
ment with that of the mother country, 
and which, as being essentially tempo- 
rary, would be less the objects of co- 
lonial ambition. Another most im- 
portant provision for perpetuating the 
alliance, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, would be, to give additional 
strength to the Established Church in 
the colonies. If a great empire is to 
be sustained, it must be by the virtue 
of the people ; that virtue must be in- 
spired by Christianity, and how can 
Christianity be more securely propa- 
gated than by the learning, the charac- 
ter, and the responsibility of an Esta- 
blished Church? It is a minor consi- 
deration, but certainly an interesting 
one, that the Church of England na- 
turally connects itself with a free 
monarchy, while sectarianism as na- 
turally connects itself with demo- 
cracy. 

Generally agreeing with Mr Alison 
on those topics, we yet doubi the opi- 
nion that it was neglect of justice or 
generosity which lost the United 
States to England. From all the 
consideration which we have been 
ever able to give to the subject, we 
are convinced that the American war 
was a revolt equally gratuitous, un- 
grateful, and unjustifiable ; that it was 
not a war to obtain rights but to jus- 
tify wrongs, and that its origin was 
not in a sense of injury but in a 
thirst of power ; that it was a Repe- 
LION, and further, that it was a rebel- 
lion created, fomented, and carried 
through by the bitterness of a sectari- 
anism which then corrupted the loyal. 
ty, and is now proceeding only on its 
natural course, in corrupting the con- 
stitution, of America. On this head 
we have the testimony of Burke, who, 
though by the bands of Whiggism an 
advocate of the American rebellion, 
yet could clearly see, as he at length 
acquired the manliness to state, the 
facts of its origin. He pronounced it 
to be, in a great degree, owing to the 
spirit sowed in the popular mind by 
the Independent preachers in the co- 
lonies. 

The transatlantic Prices and Priest- 
leys were the true incendiaries. In 
his days of maturer experience, he 
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scourged the Prices and Priestleys of 
England, and by this good service he 
contributed largely to save England 
from the bloodshed and democracy of 


America. England is now learning 
the slow wisdom of experience, and 
fixing her religion on solid founda- 
tions in her colonies. And all other 
expedients, government, law, self: 
interest, freedom, have been tried 
in turn, and failed. By trusting to 
them, we lost the United States—by 
trusting to them, we shall lose Canada. 
To make allegiance immortal, there 
is but one resource—religion. The 
Church alone can conduct the light- 
ning from our supremacy. 

We now return to Europe, and to 
the close of its greatest convulsion. 
The war had been virtually decided 
in 1814. The return of the Bourbons 
was the true termination of the em- 
pire ; yet there was to be one scene of 
splendour and terror still. The fu- 
neral pile, which had been erected 
by the hands of Europe, and on which 
the imperial tyranny had been flung 
with such universal rejoicing, was to 
have oneterrible ceremonial more; and, 
like the obsequies of a Scythian mo- 
narch, its embers were to be slaked with 
the blood of its chieftains and slaves. 

The choice of Elba as a residence 
exhibited the most singular disregard 
to the hazards of the Bourbons, and 
the most headlong forgetfulness of the 
character of Napoleon. This choice 
was attributed to the Russian empe- 
ror, a generous prince, but too much 
elated with his share in the triumph, 
and tempted by the flatteries of France 
to display himself as the protector of 
his fallen foe. The result was, that 
Elba became the centre of French in- 
trigue; that insurrection was rest- 
lessly prepared in both Italy and 
France; and that a war burst out 
which, though of all wars the briefest, 
cost millions of money and thousands 
of lives. Such is the rashness of ro- 
mance, 

On the 7th of March 1815, the 
startling intelligence was brought to 
Vienna, where it reached Prince Met- 
ternich in the midst of a court ball, that 
‘* Napoleon had landed in France!” 
Vast as the space was which the Empe- 
ror had filled in the eyes of the world, 
his career had been so much marked by 
finesse, that he could never escape the 
character of the most splendid of 
swindlers. It is said that the first 
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impulse among the showy circle of 
princes and diplomatists at the ball, 
was to burst into general laughter. 
The whole transaction was looked on 
as a display of sileight-of-hand—a 
dexterous outwitting of all the grave 
heads of the congress, by the grand 
“* Corsican juggler.” 

But when the burlesque had passed 
away, more serious feelings told them 
that they had committed a capital error 
in relying upon his good faith, and that 
nothing would save the world from con- 
tinual hazard but his extinction. The 
combined armies were instantly order- 
ed to prepare for a final march to Paris. 
The power now put in movement was 
immense. Russia, indignant at the 
deception, offered 300,000 men ; 
Prussia, remembering the years of her 
oppression, offered 150,000. The 
Rhenish contingents took up arms by 
acclamation. The troops of Spain and 
Portugal were preparing to pour into 
the southern provinces of France ; 
while England, on whom the weight 
of the war had lain for twenty years, 
and who, from the peninsula, had 
struck blows that went direct to the 
heart of France, threw her army into 
Belgium, and, with Wellington at its 
head, was destined to add the last 
laurel to her renown, and give deliver- 
ance to the world. 

The history grows animated with 
the animation of its subject. Napo- 
poleon’s rapid march through the 
south, the sudden treachery of the 
troops, the feebleness and flight of the 
Bourbons, and the astonishing prepa- 
rations for the campaign, in which the 
diadem was to be suspended from the 
sword, are all brought before the eye 
with singular force and fire. Weare 
not gazing wildly overa plan; we are 
glowing over anoble picture. History, 
since the days of Herodotus, has no 
finer skill than this power of enga- 
ging our living sympathies in the 
events long since dead and past away. 
Who now reads the record of the 
battle of Plata, or the brilliant tactics 
of Salamis, without feeling almost the 
interest of a spectator? The narra- 
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tive in the pages before us brings up 
to the spot, mingles us in the excited 
multitude, and fills the eye with the 
struggles of empire in the last moment 
of its magnificent ruin, and the ear 
with the sounds of the great battle— 
‘‘ the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.” 

Waterloo, the crowning triumph of 
a war of triumphs, is admirably de- 
scribed. Distinct without minute- 
ness, and vivid without any tasteless 
toil of the picturesque, all the greater 
features are graphically seized, and 
the whole forms a narrative which 
whoever commences will feel himsef 
carried through the “ current of the 
heady fight” without the power of 
stopping till its close. 

In giving a last look to this mighty 
period, one principle especially strikes 
us, its unanswerable proof of a particu- 
lar Providence. The Divine hand 
holds the sword and the balance from 
its clouds, almost distinctly, before our 
eyes. The fall of the French mo- 
narchy for its corruption, of the French 
republic for its atheism, and of the 
French empire for its ambition, are 
scarcely less palpable than if we saw 
the angels, as in the vision of the 
Apostle, coming from the sanctuary 
with the vials of wrath in their hands. 
Even the magnitude of those transac- 
tions separates us more from the 
agency of man, and transfers us more 
to the agency of the great Disposer. 
We stand, like the traveller at even- 
ing, overlooking from some command- 
ing eminence the space which it has 
cost him the day to traverse; and stand- 
ing, at once subdued by its beauty and 
elevated by its grandeur. But at that 
height man and his works have dis- 
appeared, and he sees but the broad 
outlines of the land, the boundless 
vaults of the skies—the sun flooding 
heaven and earth with evening glory. 
He sees man no more, in midst of the 
grandeur of nature; he has no images 
but of the Creator before him; and he 
involuntarily worships the power and 
beneficence of Him who alone has 
produced all, and governs all. 
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THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 


No. II. 
Tue Ap Hunter. 


« Wir thou not, thy lamblings heeding, 
(Soft and innocent are they !) 

Watch them on the herbage feeding, 
Or beside the brooklet play ?” 

«‘ Mother, mother, let me go, 
O’er the mount to chase the roe.” 


«* Wilt thou not, around thee bringing, 
Lure the herds with lively horn ?— 
Gaily go the clear bells ringing, 
Through the echoing forest borne !" 
‘¢ Mother, mother, let me go, 
O’er the wilds to chase the roe.” 





«* Wilt thou not (their blushes woo thee !) 
In their sweet beds tend thy flowers; 

Smiles so fair a garden to thee, 
Where the savage mountain lowers 2” 

«* Leave the flowers in peace to blow; 
Mother, mother, let me go!” 





On and ever onwards bounding, 
Scours the hunter to the chase, 
On and ever onwards hounding 
To the mountain’s wildest space.— 
Swift, as footed by the wind, 
Flies before the trembling hind. 


Light and limber, upwards driven, 
On the hoar crag quivering, 

Or through gorges thunder-riven 
Leaps she with her airy spring ! 

But behind her still the Foe— 

Near, and near the deadly bow ! 


Fast and faster on—unslack’ning ; 
Now she hangs above the brink, 

Where the last rocks, grim and black’ning, 
Down the gulf abruptly sink. 

Never pathway there may wind, 

Chasms below—the death behind! 





To the hard man—dumb-lamenting, 
Turns she with her look of woe ; 
Turns in vain—the Unrelenting 
Meets the look—and bends the bow.— 
Sudden—from the darksome deep, 
Rose the Spectre of the Steep !— 


Stricken by no human arrow 
Fell the Human Beast of prey ! 
«¢ Must the slaughter and the sorrow 
Reach my solitary sway— 
Why should my herds before thee fall ?>— 
THERE’s ROOM UPON THE EARTH FOR ALL!”’ 
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Tue Marwen’s Lament. 


The wind rocks the forest, 
The clouds gather o’er ; 
The girl sitteth lonely 
Beside the green shore ; 
The breakers are dashing with might, with might. 
And she mingles her sighs with the gloomy night, 
And her eyes are hot with tears. 


«‘ The dead heart is broken, 
And empty the Earth ;— 
To the Wish never more can 
The Sorrow give birth. 
To her Father in Heaven may the Daughter now go; 
I have known all the joys that the world can bestow— 
I have lived—I have loved” — 


In vain, oh! how vainly, 
Flows tear upon tear! 
Human woe never waketh 
Dull Death’s heavy ear !— 
Yet I, the Celestial, what comforts will say, 
When the Heart in the cell of its grief pines away 
For the sweet vanish’d love. 


Let ever, though vainly, 
Flow tear upon tear ; 
Human woe never waketh 
Dull Death’s heavy ear ; 
But still all the joy that the world can convey, 
When the heart for the sweet vanish’d love pines away, 
Dwells in the grief of love! 


Tue Picerio. 


Youth’s gay spring-time scarcely knowing, 
Went I forth the world to roam— 
And the dance of youth, the glowing, 
Left I in my Father’s home. 
Of my birthright, glad-believing, 
Of my world-gear took I none, 
Careless as an infant, cleaving 
To my pilgrim staff alone. 
For I placed my mighty hope in 
Dim and holy words of Faith, 
‘* Wander forth—the way is open, 
Ever on the upward path— 
Till thou gain the Golden Portal, 
Till its gates unclose to thee. 
There the Earthly and the Mortal, 
Deatbless and Divine shall be!""— 
Night on Morning stole and stealeth, 
Never, never stana I still, 
And the Future yet concealeth, 
What I seek, and what I will! | 
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Rose before the mountain-ridges, 
Torrents hemm’d me every side, 
On the fallen trunk, that bridges 
O’er the rent abyss I glide— 
Where the day breaks—lo! a river, 
And I halt not by the shore; 
Faith from danger can deliver, 
And the wave shall waft me o’er. 
Drifted in the whirling motion, 
Seas themselves around me roll— 
Wide and wider spreads the ocean, 
Far and farther flies the goal. 
While I live, is never given 
3ridge or wave the goal to near— 
Earth will never meet the Heaven, 
Never can the Tuerr be Here! 


Tue VEILED IMAGE aT Sais. 


A youth, whom wisdom’s warm desire had lured 
To learn the secret lore of Egypt’s priests, 

To Sais came. And soon, from step to step 

Of upward mystery, swept his rapid soul ! 

Still ever sped the glorious Hope along, 

Nor could the parch’d Impatience halt, appeased 
3y the calm answer of the Hierophant— 

«© What have I, if I have not all,” he sigh’d ; 

s* And givest thou but the little and the more ? 

Does thy truth dwindle to the gauge of gold, 

A sum that man may smaller or less small 

Possess and count—substract or add to—still ? 

Is not TrurH one and indivisible ? 

Take from the Harmony a single tone— 

A single tint take from the Iris bow, 

And Jo! what once was all, is nothing—while 

Fails to the lovely whole one tint or tone!” 


They stood within the temple’s silent dome, 
And, as the young man paused abrupt, his gaze 
Upon a veil’d and giant Imacr fell: 

Amazed he turn’d unto his guide—** And what 
Towers, yonder, vast beneath the veil?” 
‘Tue Tru,” 
Answered the Priest. ‘* And have I for the truth 
Panted and struggled with a lonely soul, 
And yon the thin and ceremonial robe 
That wraps her from mine eyes ?” 
Replied the priest, 
“* There shrouds herself the still Divinity. 
Hear, and revere her hest: * Till I this veil 
Lift—may no mortal-born presume to raise ; 
And who with guilty and unhallow’d hand 
Too soon profanes the Holy and Forbidden— 
He,’ says the goddess” 
“© Well?” 
** ¢ SHALL SEE THE TRUTH 





«¢ A wond’rous oracle ; and hast éhow never 
Lifted the veil ?” 


999 
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‘* No! nor desired to raise!” 


** What! nor desired? O strange incurious heart, 
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Here the thin barrier—there reveal’d the truth !” 
Mildly return’d the priestly master, “ Son, 

More mighty than thou dream’st of, Holy Law 
Spreads interwoven in yon slender web, 
Air-light to touch—lead-heavy to the soul!” 


The young man, thoughtful, turn’d him to his home, 
And the sharp fever of the Wish to Know 
Robb'd night of sleep. Around his couch he roll’d, 
Till midnight hatch’d resolve— 
“* Unto the shrine !” 


Stealthily on, the involuntary tread 

Bears him—he gains the boundary, scales the wall, 
And midway in the inmost, holiest dome, 

Strides with adventurous step the daring man. 


Now halts he where the lifeless Silence sleeps 

In the embrace of mournful Solitude ;— 

Silence unstirr’d,—save where the guilty tread 

Call’d the dull echo from mysterious vaults! 

High from the opening of the dome above, 

Came with wan smile the silver-shining moon. 

And, awful as some pale presiding god, 
Dim-gleaming through the hush of that large gloom, 
In its wan veil the Giant Image stood. 


With an unsteady step, he onwaris past, 
Already touch’d the violating hand 
The Holy—and recoil’d! a shudder thrill’d 
His limbs, fire-hot and icy-cold in turns, 
As if invisible arms would pluck the soul 
Back from the deed. 


*¢ O miserable man! 


What would’st thou?” (Thus within the inmost heart 
Murmur’d the warning whisper.) ‘ Wilt thou dare 
The All-hallow’d to profane? No mortal-born 
(So spake the oracular word) may lift the veil 
Till I myself shall raise!” 
“‘ Yet said it not, 
The same oracular word—‘ who lifts the veil 
Shall see the truth?’ Behind, be what there may, 
I dare the hazard—I will lift the veil—”’ 
Loud rang his shouting voice-—“ and I will see!” 


“See!” 
A lengthen’d echo, mocking, shrill’d again ! 
He spoke and raised the veil! And ask’st thou what 
Unto the sacrilegious gaze lay bare ? 
I know not—pale and senseless, stretch’d before 
The statue of the great Egyptian queen, 
The priests beheld him at the dawn of day ; 
But what he saw, or what did there befall, 
His lips reveal'd not. Ever from his heart 
Was fled the sweet serenity of life, 
And the deep anguish dug the early grave: 
** Woe—woe to him”—such were his warning words, 
Answering some curious and impetuous brain, 


. *& Woe—for her face shall charm him never more ! 


Woe—woe to him who treads through Guilt to TrurH!” 
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Tue Rine or PotycrareEs. 
A Battap. 


Upon his battlements he stands— 
And proudly looks along the lands— 
His Samos and the Sea! 
«* And all,” he said, “ that we survey, 
Egyptian king, my power obey— 
wn, Fortune favours me!” 


‘¢‘ With thee the gods their favour share, 
And they who once thine equals were, 
In thee a monarch know! 
But vengeance yet can life assail, 
Nor can my lips thy fortune hail, 
While one eye gleams—thy foe.” 


He spoke, and from Miletus sent, 

There came a breathless man, and bent 
Before the tyrant there. 

‘“¢ Let incense smoke upon the shrine, 

And with the lively laurel twine, 
Victor, thy godlike hair! 


‘‘ The foe sunk, smote before the spear ; 
With the glad tidings sends me here, 
Thy faithful Polydore.” 
And from the griesly bowl he drew 
(Grim sight they well might start to view !) 
A head that dripp'd with gore. 


The Egyptian king recoil’d in fear, 
** Hold not thy fortune yet too dear’’— 

He said with boding brow ; 
‘‘Bethink! Thy fleets on faithless seas, 
(Swift breaks the storm from out the breeze, ) 

May wreck what prospers now!” 


Ere yet the warning word was spoken— 
Below, the choral joy has broken— 
Shouts ring from street to street ! 
Home-veering to the crowded shore— 
Their freight of richest booty bore 
The Forests of the Fleet. 


Astounded stood that kingly guest, 

«© Thy luck this day must be confest, 
Yet trust not the Unsteady ! 

The banners of the Cretan foe 

Wave war, and bode thine overthrow— 
They near thy sands already !” 


And ere the king the speech let fall, 
Loud from the neighbouring ships they call, 
In thousands—* Victory !”’ 
Escaped the foe and fate that lower'd, 
Swift storm the Cretan hath devour'd, 
War lies beneath the sea! 


Shudder’d the guest.—*‘ In sooth,” he falter’d, 
** To-day thy fortune smiles unalter’d, 
Yet more thy fate I dread— 
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The gods oft grudge what they have given, 
And ne’er unmix‘d with grief has heaven 
Its joys on mortals shed ! 


“¢ No less than thine my rule has thriven, 
And o’er each deed the gracious heaven 
Has, favouring, smiled as yet. 
But one beloved heir had I— 
God took him !—I beheld him die, 
His life paid fortune’s debt. 


** So, would’st thou ’scape the coming ill— 
Implore the dread Invisible 
Thy sweets themselves to sour! 
Well ends his life, believe me, never, 
On whom, with hands thus full for ever, 
The gods their bounty shower. 


« And if thy prayer the gods can gain not, 
This counsel of thy friend disdain not— 
Thine own afflictor be! 
And what of all thy worldly gear 
Thy deepest heart esteems most dear, 
Cast into yonder sea!”’ 


The Samian thrill’d to hear the king— 
** No gems so rich as deck this ring, 
The wealth of Samos gave : 
By this—O may the Fatal Three 
My glut of fortune pardon me!”— 
He cast it on the wave— 


And when the morrow’s dawn began, 
All joyous came a fisherman 

Before the prince.—Quoth he, 
« Behold this fish—so fair a spoil 
Ne’er yet repaid the snarer’s toil, 

I bring my best to thee!” 


The cook to dress the fish begun— 
The cook ran fast as cook could run— 
** Look, look!—O master mine— 
The ring—the ring the sea did win, 
I found the fish’s maw within— 
Was ever luck like thine !” 


In horror turns the kingly guest— 
«‘ Then longer here I may not rest, 
I'll have no friend in thee! 
This last worst luck thy doom I view in— 
I will not stay to share thy ruin!” 
He spoke—and put to sea. 


Norr,—This story is taken from the well-known correspondence between 
Amasis and Polycrates, in the third book of Herodotus. Polycrates—one of 
the ablest of that most able race, the Greek tyrants—was afterwards decoyed 
into the power of Orztes, governor of Sardis, and died on the cross. Hero- 
dotus informs us, that the ring Polycrates so prized, was an emerald set in 
gold, the workmanship of Theodorus the Samian. Pliny, on the contrary, 
affirms it to have been a sardonyx, and in his time it was supposed still to 
exist among the treasures in the Temple of Concord. It is worth while to turn 
to Herodotus, (c. 40—43, book 3,) to notice the admirable art with which 
Schiller has adapted the narrative, and heightened its effect. 
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Hore. 


We speak with the lip, and we dream in the soul, 
Of some better and fairer day ; 
And our days, the meanwhile, to that golden goal 
Are gliding and sliding away. 
Now the world becomes old, now again it is young, 
But “ The Better” ’s for ever the word on the tongue. 


At the threshold of life Hope leads us in— 
Hope plays round the mirthfal boy ; 
Though the best of its charms may with youth begin, 
Yet for age it reserves its toy. 
When we sink at the grave, why, the grave has scope, 
And over the coffin Man planteth—Hore! 


And it is not a dream of a fancy proud, 
With a Fool for its dull begetter ; 
There’s a voice at the heart that proclaims aloud— 
“* Ye were born to possess the Better!” 
And that Voice of the Heart, O ye may believe, 
Will never the Hope of the Soul deceive ! 





Tue Sexes. 


See, in the tender infant, see two loveliest flowers united, 

Virgin and youth, within the bud the one to one seems plighted ; 
But loosen’d is the gentle bond, no longer side by side— 

From holy Shame the fiery Strength will soon itself divide. 
Permit the youth to sport, and still the wild desire to chase, 

For, but when sated, weary strength returns to seek the grace. 
Yet in the bud, the double flowers the future strife begin, 

How precious all—yet nought can still the longing heart within. 
In ripening charms the virgin bloom to woman shape hath grown, 
But round the ripening charms the pride hath clasp’d its guardian zone ; 
Shy, as before the hunters horn the doe all trembling moves, 

She flies from man as from a foe, and hates before she loves! ° 


From lowering brows this struggling world the fearless youth observes, 
And, harden’d for the strife betimes, he strains the willing nerves ; 

Far to the arméd throng and to the race prepared to start, 

Inviting glory calls him forth, and grasps the troubled heart. 

Protect thy work, O Nature now! one from the other flies, 

Till thou unitest each at last that for the other sighs. 

There art thou, mighty one ! where’er the discord darkest frown, 

Thou eall’st the meek harmonious peace, the godlike soother, down. 


The noisy chase is lull’d asleep, day’s clamour dies afar, 

And through the sweet and veiled air in beauty comes the star. 
Soft-sighing through the crispéd reeds, the brooklet glides along, 
And every wood the nightingale melodious fills with song. 

O virgin! now what instinct heaves thy bosom with the sigh? 

O youth! and wherefore steals the tear into thy dreaming eye? 
Alas! they seek in vain within the charm around bestow’d, 

The tender fruit is ripen’d now, and bows to earth its loAd. 

And restless goes the youth to feed his heart upon its fire, 

Ah, where the gentle breath to cool the flame of young desire! 
And now they meet—the holy love that leads them lights their eyes, 
And still behind the wingéd god the wingéd victory flies. 

O heavenly love! thou can’st alone the human flowers unite. 
For aye apart, till thou for aye can’st join them in delight. 
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Honours. 


When the column of light on the waters is glass’d, 
As blent in one glow seem the shine and the stream ; 
But wave after wave through the glory has pass’d, 
Just catches, and flies as it catches, the beam. 
So Honour but mirrors on mortals its light ; 
Not the Man but the Prace that he passes is bright. 





Tue Cuitp In THE CRADLE. 


Within that narrow bed, glad babe, to thee 
A boundless world is spread! 

Unto thy soul, the boundless world shall be 
When man, a narrow bed! 





Tuer IMMUTABLE. 


Time flies on restless pinions—constant never. 
Be constant—and thou chainest time for ever. 





WIspom AND PRUDENCE. 


Would’st thou the loftiest height of Wisdom gain? 
On to the rashness Prudence would disdain. 

The purblind sees but the receding shore, 

Not that to which the bold wave wafts him o’er! 


Licut AND CoLour. 


Dwell, Licut, beside the changeless God who spoke, and Light began— 
Come thou, the ever-changing one—come, Cotour, down to man. 





My Better. 


‘¢ What thy religion—those thou namest ?”—* None.” 
«© None—why ?”—* Because I have Religion!” 





To tHE ASTRONOMER. 


Prithee babble not so Joud 

Of the planet and the cloud: 

What! is nature then so bounded 

That thine art her depth has sounded? 
Though sublimest space thou climbest— 
Dwells in spacex—man, The Sublimest ? 





Tue Key. 


If thou wouldst know thyself—thyself as others cee ; 
If others—on thyself thy searching eyes must be. 
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Pompe AND HERCULANEUM. 


What wonder this ?—we ask the lymphid well, 

O Earth! of thee—and from thy solemn womb 

What yield'st thou ?—Is there life in the abyss— 

Doth a new race beneath the lava dwell ? 

Returns the Past, awakening from the tomb? 
Rome—Greece !—O, come!—Behold—behold! For this 
Our living world—the old Pompeii sees ; 

And built anew the town of Dorian Hercules! 


House upon house—its silent halls once more 

Opes the broad Portico!—O, haste and fill 

Again those halls with life!—O, pour along 
‘Through the seven-vista’d theatre the throng! 
Where are ye, mimes ?—Come forth, the steel prepare 
For crown’d Atrides, or Orestes haunt, 

Ye choral Furies with your dismal chaunt ! 

Where lead’st thou, Victory, with thy shaftless bow? 
Behold the Forum !—On the curule chair 

Where the majestic image? Lictors, where 

Your solemn fasces?—Place upon his throne 

The Pretor—here the Witness lead, and there 

Bid the Accuser stand! 


— O God! how lone 
The clear streets glitter in the quietday— + 
The footpath by the doors winding its lifeless way ! 
The roofs arise in shelter, and around 
The desolate court the gentle chambers wear 
The faithful smile of Home!—without a sound 
Open the long-shut doors—without a fear 
Ransack the coffers. On the dreary night 
Behold the lusty day laughs down in jocund light! 


See the trim benches ranged in order !—See 

The marble-tesselated floor—and there 

The very walls are glittering livingly 

With their clear colours. But the artist where? 
*Twas here he cast his implements away ! 

Of swelling fruits and flowers that woo the eye, 
Here did sweet craft its arching wreaths array. 

See here a Cupid, slyly creeping by 

With his bloom-laden basket. There the shapes 
Of Genii press with purpling feet the grapes. 

Here springs the wild Bacchante to the dance, 
And there she sleeps—while that voluptuous trance 
Eyes the sly faun with never-sated glance— 

Now on one knee upon the cenfaur-steeds 
Hovering—the Thyrsus plies. Hurrah !—away she speeds. 


Come—come, why loiter ye ?—Here, here, how fair 
The goodly vessels still! Girls, hither turn, 

Fill from the fountain the Etruscan urn! 

On the wing’d sphinxes see the Tripod. 





Ho! 
Quick—quick, ye slaves, come—fire !—the hearth prepare! 
Ha! wilt thou sell ?—this coin shall pay thee—this 
Fresh from the mint of mighty Titus!—Lo ! 
Here lie the scales, and not a weight we miss! 
So—bring the light! The delicate lamp !—what toil 
Shaped thy minutest grace!—quick, pour the oil! 
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Yonder, the fairy chest !—come, maid, behold 

The bridegroom’s gifts—the armlets—they are gold, 
And paste out-feigning jewels !—lead the bride 

Into the odorous bath—lo, unguents still— 

And still the erystal vase the arts for beauty fill! 


But where THE MEN, the men that were of old? 
In yon rare scrolls unread, perchance, of cost 
A prize more precious still may in some nook 
Of grave museums sleep !—'The stylus, look! 
And here the waxen tablets—nought is lost. 


The earth, with faithful watch, has hoarded all! 
Still stand the mute Penates in the hall ; 
Comes back each god—the priests, why linger they? 
Kindle the flame—the altars, too, are there! 
Long has the god been worshipless !—To prayer ! 





Licut AND WaRMTH. 


The good man walks this earthly dwelling 
With faith to gladden more the way ; 
And dreams what in the soul is swelling 
The eye shall in the world survey. 
Warm with the noble vows of youth, 
Hallowing his true arm to the truth; 


Yet things that to the world belong 
So base does sad experience find— 
He learns betimes, amidst the throng, 
To bound the kingdom to the mind. 
The cold heart in its pride reposing 
To love itself, at last is closing. 


Alas, though truth may light bestow, 
Not always warmth the beams impart, 
Blest he who gains the Boon To KNow, 
Nor buys the knowledge with the heart. 
Ah! blest the warmth with light combined, 
The faith-adoring heart—the world-instructed mind ! 





BREADTH AND Dertu. 


Full many a shining wit one sees, 
With tongue on all things well-conversing ; 
The what can charm, the what can please, 
In every nice detail rehearsing. 
Their raptures so transport the college, 
It seems one honeymoon of knowledge. 


Yet out they go in silence where 

They whilome held their learned prate ; 
Ah! he who would achieve the fair, 

Or sow the embryo of the great, 
Must hoard—to wait the ripening hour— 
In the least point the loftiest power. 


With wanton boughs and pranksome hues, 
Aloft in air aspires the stem ; 

The glittering leaves inhale the dews, 
But fruits are not conceal’d in them. 

In the small kernel germ’d, we see 

The forest’s future pride—tue Tree! 


ce 
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Tue PHILOSOPHICAL EGoIst. 





Hast thou the infant seen that yet, unknowing of the love 

Which warms and cradles, calmly sleeps the mother’s heart above— 
Wandering from arm to arm, until the call of passion wakes, 

And glimmering on the conscious eye—the world in glory breaks ?— 


And hast thou seen the mother there her anxious vigil keep, 

Buying with love that never sleeps the darling’s happy sleep: 

With her own life she fans and feeds that weak life’s trembling rays, 
And with the sweetness of the care, the care itself repays. 


And dost thou Nature then blaspheme—that both the child and mother 
Each unto each unites the while, the one can want the other ?— 

All self-sufficing wilt thou from that lovely circle stand— 

That creature still to creature links in faith’s fatiiliar band ? 


Ah! darest thou, poor one, from the rest thy lonely self estrange? 
Eternal Power itself is bat all powers in interchange ! 


Wispom. 


To some she is the goddess great ; 

To some the milch-cow of the field— 
Their worship is to calculate 

The butter she will yield. 


Tue ALTERNATIVE. 


If what thou writ’st, or what thou seek’st to do, 
Cannot obtain a common approbation, 

Make it at least accepted by the few— 
Fools have majorities in every nation. 





KanT AND HIs INTERPRETERS. 


On one rich man feeds many a starving rogue ; 
When monarchs build—the dustmen are in vogue. 
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RICARDO MADE EASY; OR, WHAT IS THE RADICAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
RICARDO AND ADAM SMITH? 


Wiru an Occastonat Notice or Ricarpo’s OVERSIGHTS. 


Part II. 


Tus, it appears that rent in this 
sense (the ordinary sense) is an evil, 
or rather the indication of an evil, 
which could not be exterminated by 
exterminating landlords. For rent 
cannot inflame prices, since it does 
not take place until a high price has 
actually occurred; and then it does 
not enter at all into that price which 
gives the law to the market. If all 
rent were abolished by law, not the 
less the lowest soil would rule the 
price ; and that soil already, by the 
case, yields only profit and wages. 
Thesubstance of rent, that is, the money 
paid for difference of soil, would con- 
tinue to exist, howsoever it might lose 
itsname. Things it is, and not names, 
which in such a case must govern the 
world. The increments of cost might 
be continually retarded, (or partially 
retarded,) with the effects which we 
have explained at the latter end of 
the chapter on accumulation. But 
the differences of soil would remain ; 
therefore the differential prices; and 
consequently the complements of those 
differences. Those complements must 
exist. There cannot be two prices in 
the same market, far less a scale of 
prices. It is nonsense. The comple- 
ments, therefore, which fill up the 
differences, which equate the prices, 
must be received by somebody. Aud, 
let that “somebody” be who he may, 
those complements—those differential 
increments—are RENT. 

There is nothing else to explain on 
the subject of rent, except these three 
points, hardly essential toa beginner :— 

1. That the doctrine of rent is not 
evaded by stating cases where the in- 


terest upon money lent by the land. 
lord, or upon improvements of cer- 
tain kinds, is confounded with rent 
proper. On the melayer system, so 
much practised in poor countries, 
where the landlord advances seed- 
corn, implements, or any thing else 
he pleases, of course a large interest 
is paid. We have elsewhere (Rent 
of mines) stated such cases, and one 
where something like true rent was 
paid by wages. But the short an- 
swer in all such cases is this: if you 
think to upset Ricardo, by showing 
that rent in such nominal cases, fol- 
lows a law differing from that laid 
down by him, you justify him most; 
for it ought to do so: being false 
rent, it ought not to follow the law of 
true rent. 

2. That the doctrine of rent is not 
evaded by showing, that oftentimes 
there has been no real descent upon 
worse soils, and yet for all that an in- 
creasing rent. Answer—The same 
effects precisely follow upon the re- 
peated applications of fresh capital 
to excellent land, with returns conti- 
nually less, as from carrying forward 
culture upon continually worse soils. 
The differences are the thing. 

8. That a distinction occurs at 
some stages of the advance between 
the proportions of corn and of money 
returns allotted to each of the three 
dividends upon land—that of the land- 
lord, of the labourer, and of the far- 
mer (or capitalist.) But this, as likely 
to perplex the student at first, we 
have not thought right to introduce 
into so elementary an abstract. 


Cuar. JIJ.—On rue Rent or MINEs. 


This brief chapter, occupying 
only five pages, (viz. 77—8—9— 
80—81,) is not of much use. It 
cannot be called a working chapter ; 
for it .is nearly a cipher in the 
series. 

“If,” says Ricardo, “there were 
abundance of equally fertile mines, 
which any man might appropriate, they 
could yield no rent.” Why, uo: 
certainly they could not; and it re- 





quires no ghost to tell us that. But 
how, if there were abundance of such 
mines, which any man might zot ap- 
propriate? That makes an ugly dif- 
ference for ‘‘ any man.” And usually 
it happens--that, long before a com- 
munity can have reached the point of 
development which requires the pro- 
duce from “ abundance of mines” — 
every stick and stove has been appro- 
priated. 1n such things there can be 
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no absolute derelict ; some lord of a 
manor, some sovereign, or analogous 
character, is always on the spot, by 
proxy, to claim it. And the present 
fashion, in new colonies, is—that, 
even previously to occupation, the 
sovereign at home sequesters into his 
private keeping every thing above 
ground and below ground; after- 
wards selling off, at such prices as 
the circumstances will allow, creating 
legal titles, and forestalling the feuds 
with “squatters.” Even supposing 
the case assumed in this place by 
Ricardo merely as a basis for argu- 
ment, still it is bad; mines, beyond 
all other modes of productive power, 
presuppose advancing manufactures 
to stimulate the process of working, 
science to direct it, and capital to 
support it. And in such a condition 
of public advanee, to reason upon the 
basis of non-appropriated mines would 
be something like adopting the old 
French fabliau of fowls self-roasted, 
who call aloud upon complaisant 
passengers to eat them; and then, 
upon that datum, to enquire after the 
profits, in such a land, from keeping 
a cook’s shop. 

There is the less reason to inter- 
mingle any extra puzzle of this alien 
nature in the question, seeing that 
already in itself it must be a difficult 
problem under any theory of Rent— 
What would happen in the case ima- 
gined of mines “ equally fertile” and 
“abundant” as to number? The 
society isyoung. And amongst many 
mines having equal advantages, what 
would happen if several mine-owners 
should themselves be the openers and 
workers of the mines? Such people 
would not levy rent upon themselves : 
they would be contented with the 
ordinary profits of productive in- 
dustry, especially in a case where the 
current rate of profit (from the slight 
progress of the entire society) would 
beexceedingly high; consequently they 
would undersell those who hadarent to 
pay in addition to wages and profits, so 
decidedly as to expel them from the 
market. The reader is prepared for 
such a struggle by what he finds to 
be the case in old countries as to corn. 
There it happens uniformly that 
multitudes who are open to the same 
possibility of being undersold, keep 
their ground notwithstanding. And 
in all rich countries having a com- 
mensurate population, not the under- 
sellers finally rule the price, but the 
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very dearest of those who might be 
regarded as the undersold. This re- 
markable phenomenon is exhibited for 
ever in corn-markets as great as our 


own. Soils, that could at this mo- 
ment furnish the best and heaviest 
wheat at thirty-five to forty shillings 
a quarter, are quite powerless in fixing 
the price; this is fixed by the very 
worst soils, which cannot enter the 
market at a less price than three 
guineas, although liberated from rent. 
But why?~ Simply because ai are 
wanted ; from the richest soil pro- 
ducing at forty shillings, down to the 
poorest producing at sixty shillings— 
any thing short of a// would not meet 
our demand. And the differential 
sums, arising on the various stages 
between these extremes, are precisely 
the fund which pays rent. That, as 
the reader knows, is the new doctrine. 
The farmer who holds the rich forty 
shilling land does not pocket the dif- 
ference between this and poorer land 
as a bonus to himself; he pays it in 
rent. But, in the case supposed, there 
could be no rent, because there is no 
difference in the mines, That is a part 
of Ricardo’s case: he says that the 
mines are ‘ equally fertile,” and thus 
it would appear in theory, which in 
practice the reader is slow to believe, 
that no mine could be worked unless 
by its own proprietors. 

Theory meantime can never really 
be opposed to practice: it must be a 
false theory where it seems to be 
opposed. And the solution is evi- 
dently this :— 

1. That mines never can be equal 
to each other. Merely the different 
relations in point of distance, of roads 
that can be travelled, of rivers that 
are navigable, to the main markets 
of demand, from the very first intro< 
duce large variations of cost, and va- 
riations which are variable again with 
respect to different places. Coal- 
mines at Whitehaven and Working- 
ton, or in Lancashire, though advan- 
tageously situated as regards the sea, 
and though cheap, have no chance at 
all in the markets of Warwickshire, 
nor the Warwickshire at Manchester ; 
nor the much richer coal of the Dur- 
ham districts in the markets of either. 
Again, it will often occur that the 
same fertility cannot be made equally 
available under the same cost. Depth 
of mines is very variable ; accumula- 
tion of water not less so: circuija- 
cent population, disposable for work- 
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ing them, most so of all: and thus, 
upon these and other grounds, five 
mines beginning in apparent equality, 
would exhibit, after six months’ ex- 
perience, the greatest difference of 
cost, consequently the greatest in- 
equalities of price: and exactly upon 
these inequalities reposes the possibi- 
lity of rent. The mine which gives 
iron at L.8 a ton, or coal at seven 
shillings, invites a rent as against the 
worse-conditioned mines, which deli- 
ver iron of the same quality at L.10, 
or coal at fourteen shillings. 

2. Supposing the very rare case 
realized, that in a new colony, two or 
more mines in competition with each 
other, (for in some vast countries no 
competition exists practically between 
remote mines,) should run together 
neck and neck in point of prices, so as 
to furnish no colourable ground for 
rent in the true technical sense. 
Rent, in that sense, must always 
stand upon the differences in cost of 
working ; but, if there ave no differ- 
ences, then there is no room for rent. 
Now imagine that, even under such 
circumstances, the owner of the mine 
should let it to a companys; undoubt- 
edly he will not suffer political econ- 
omy to prevent him from asking a 
rent. This he will ask, and this he 
will have; or else, what motive has 
he for suffering an alien company to 
profit by his own property, that brings 
himself no profit at all? What is to 
be said in this case? Does not Ricardo 
appear to be in peril? There are 
two things to be said; and one is a 
defence to Ricardo, the other is rather 
against him. 

The first thing is for Ricardo, and 
sufficiently meets the general logic of 
all such cases. A company, working 
the mine.under the circumstances sup- 
posed, may certainly pay a considera- 
tion to the owner; and, because the 
country is young, with great commer- 
cial advantages, the company may 
pay it easily. But it will be paid out 
of profits. Profits, inso early astage 
of industry, may range at sixty per 
cent; and from this large per centage 
a large consideration may be deduct- 
ed without embarrassment, and it 
may take the name of rent. And there 
is no doubt at all, that in Ireland 
rents for small allotments of potato 
land are paid largely out of wages. 
The little farmer throws a weight of 
Jabour upon the laud—(in certain sea. 
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sons, that of a numerous family ;) and 
the rent, which is any thing but a rent 
grounded on the differential qualities 
of soil, which often is a high monopo- 
ly rent, can be paid even by so poor a 
tenant, because it is charged upon 
two funds—upon the fund properly dis- 
posable for rent out of the differen- 
tial produce due to that quality of soil, 
and secondly upon the fund really dis- 
posable for labour; profits remaining 
as the fund disposable for the la- 
bourer’s own maintenance. This is 
the answer which justifies Ricardo. 
Rent, under a verbal trick, has been 
paid; but by a sacrifice from the cus- 
tomary rate of profits. It is no refu- 
tation of a man denying the capabili- 
ties of a commercial speculation, that 
ultimately you pay the debts of the 
concern out of your private fortune. 
The debts have been paid out of an 
alien fund: but what the economist 
denied was, the power of the specula- 
tion to pay the debts out of its own 
proper and responsible fund. 

The other thing is against Ricardo: 
and we are sorry that he should not 
have looked it in the face; or more 
truly, that he should have overlooked 
it altogether as a mere possibility. A 
case may easily be realized in a small 
colony, that all the estates had been 
gradually brought to the same level of 
producing powers : more skill applied 
to one, better roads to a second, and 
a better situation as regards a great 
town or ashipping port in favour ofa 
third, may have neutralized for this or 
that the original advantage of superior 
fertility. Under these circumstances, 
and in a district wholly cut off from 
the modifying action of other districts, 
that is, where the corn does not enter a 
market previously influenced, suppose 
the estates all farmed out to men not 
the owners: in that case, a reut will be 
asked, and undoubtedly will be ob- 
tained. Why not? It will not be 
rent in the modern technical sense ; 
because it is not derived from the dif- 
ferential scale of qualities. That 
scale has been extinguished by the 
terms of the case. But what then? 
Call it a tax: and in that form it will 
be paid as readily as another. There 
will certainly be no scale in the tax, 
no graduated ascent, such as takes 
place in rent proper; how can there, 
when the graduated scale of costs in 
coming to market has been destroyed ? 
The rent tax will be alike on ali; aud 
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it will be paid by the consumer: like 
any other indirect tax, such as Eng- 
lish land-tax, poor-rate, road-rate, it 
will be hidden and involved in the 
price of the commodity : few people 
will know any thing about it; but it 
will be paid for all that, and will ope- 
rate to its full extent upon the pur- 
chaser. 

Why should Ricardo have turned 
away his eyes from a case like this? 
There is no danger to himself from 
facing the fact: the danger is from 
evading it. The consequences of 
rent in Ads sense will not take place ; 
but neither ought they to do so. 
There will certainly be no gradua- 
tions of rent corresponding to the 
increments of fertility in the soils— 
for, by the~case itself, there are no 
such increments. But the considera- 
tions which will justify Ricardo, 
are— 

1. That, given such increments, 
rent will always take place in his 
sense; viz. on a scale corresponding 
to those differences of soil: and, if not 
given, then the case is not that which 
he is discussing. 

2. That, given a true or differen- 
tial rent, it will always follow the 
laws exposed by Ricardo. For in- 
stance, the whole effects upon wages, 
upon profits, upon the divergencies 
of corn rent and money rent, will 
follow in the order assigned by him. 

So far, in short, from being a weak 
place in Ricardo’s theory — that 
psendo-rent might take place under 
circumstances opposite to those pos- 
tulated by rent in his sense; on the 
contrary, it is a collateral voucher for 
him, that, so soon as it does take 
place, all the consequences are differ- 
ent from those which he has ascribed 
to rent proper and technical. Whilst 
to those persons who fancy a reply 
by muttering something about verbal 
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disputes, we observe that there is a 
verbalism concerned, viz. their own: 
for they would wish to upset Ricardo 
by a term which, being only verbally 
the same as his, but not answering to 
his definition, ought not to square 


with his laws. But in Ricardo there 
ean be nothing verbal: he affirms the 
real and not verbal importance of 
holding the word * rent” to a special 
definition laid down—viz. that it shall 
be the index or exponent to a set of 
differences mounting seriatim upon 
soils; and the proof that he is right 
lies in this—that, when his definition 
is upheld in rigour, all Ais effects fol- 
low: when it is relaxed, no such effects 
follow. 

Lastly, it may be demanded—If in 
this Australian case, where pseudo- 
rent is charged upon non-differential 
lands, the charge settled upon prices ; 
why might it not do soin the pre- 
vious case of mines, where, however, 
we have supposed it to settle upon 
profits ? 

We answer—that; under the same 
circumstances, it certainly would do 
so. But, in the case of the mines, we 
presumed (from the juvenile condition 
of the country) that all would not be 
in full requisition. A large general 
demand might ensure a respectable 
share to each mine in particular; but 
this might still be so far liable to ac- 
tive rivalship—that, where none was 
strictly indispensable, the competition 
might avail to fix the charge upon 
profits. On the other hand, in the 
case of the Australian wheat, we have 
supposed the colony as much depen- 
dent upon the corn farms as the corn 
farms upon the colony. A/l the corn 
is in requisition. But, accordingly, 
as that is or is not supposed to be the 
situation it is, that false rent might 
settle upon price in the one case, upon 
profits in the other. 


Profits AND WacEs.—=CuHaps. V. AND V*. 


Profits are simply the leavings of And in the earliest stage, often there 


wages. That one remark makes it 
needless to say one word upon them : 
they are concluded by the wages. 
Whatever wages may leave, that goes 
to profits. _ And the sole question is, 
therefore, as to the law which governs 
wages. It cannot be said that wages 
are at all governed by rent: on the 
contrary, rent depends upon them. 


is but one fund arising on the culture 
of land, which a man may call at his 
own pleasure profits or wages, but 
not rent; for that must ever depend 
upon differential qualities. After- 
wards, when society has advanced, the 
following is the invariable law of 
wages; and as this fund determines 
the other two, it is most important to 
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understand it. We abstract it there- 
fore purposely from all details and 
modifications, small or great. 

On the very first occasion when 
agriculture, in obedience to a growing 
population, descends on a worse soil, 
more labour is required; more in 
quantity: else how is it worse? This 
being so, and the great law of value 
being—that as the quantity of labour 
(not the wages or price, but the quan- 
tity of labour) increases, just so does 
the value of the product increase; it 
follows from this descent upon a worse 
sou, that the price of corn will in- 
crease. That is the first of two 
changes. There is another to follow. 
And here itis, at this point, that we cry 
—‘ Steady, men! keep a good look- 
out!" For, according to the common 
idle notions afloat, all things change— 
prices, wages, profits—agreeably to 
any powerful man’s pleasure. The 
price, then, of corn has altered, and the 
reason has been shown ; but as yet no 
change has followed to the receiver of 
wages. The payer of wages, mean 
time, has already experienced achange. 
He, on account of the inferior soil, 
(inferior as exacting more labour for 
an equal product, or with equal labour 
giving a less product,) has been sum- 
moned to pay an additional labourer. 
But for this added cost he has been 
reimbursed in the price of corn. The 
price has risen; and, as already we 
have observed, the price was enabled 
to rise, simply because the qguan- 
tity of producing labour has altered. 
Had it been any thing else, as wages 
for instance, that had altered, vainly 
would the cultivator have clamoured 
for reimbursement. Now, secondly, 
because price of corn has altered, 
wages must alter; for the sole cause 
(apart from the slow fluctuations in 
the labour market) which fixes the 
rate of wages is the price of neces- 
saries. The increase of price in 
wheat will affect, perhaps, one-half of 
the workmen’s wages; it may affect 
them, suppose, to the extent of ten per 
cent. Ten per cent on half the 
wages is five per cent on the whole. 
But this increase of five per cent will 
alight not only on the wages of the 
one new labourer, but of all the old 
ones. Say that these were five ; then 
upon six men’s wages occurs a rise of 
five per cent, or one-twentieth. For 
this there will be no reimbursement. 
It is quite impossible. On what does 
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it fall? On profits without resource, 
And here is the total law of wages and 
of profits. 

Profits always remain at that rate 
which the deduction on account of 
wages allows; and wages always 
advance in that way and on that cause 
stated. First, there must always be 
a call for more labour, for labour more 
in quantity. This will always, in the 
second place, produce a corresponding 
rise of pricein the product ; and thirdly, 
always that rise of price will communi- 
cate itself to wages: not as though all 
rise in prices would affect wages, rarely 
will it do so; but always when it oceurs 
onanecessary of life. Fourthly, this rise 
will not (for it cannot) reimburse itself 
in the price of wheat, but in profits. 
And this is the cycle pursued. And 
hence the necessity (as explained in 
the chapter on Accumulation) that an 
eternal series of changes in population, 
and consequently in quality of soils ; 
consequently in quantity of labour ; 
consequently in price of raw products; 
consequently in wages ; consequently 
in profits, must run their round. This 
series, these changes, may be conti- 
nually retarded by human improve- 
ments, (as explained in the above 
chapter on accumulation ;) but this is 
the tendency. 

Finally, as a last evasion, you fancy 
that the cultivator or capitalist might 
surely raise his produce to meet the 
rise in wages. Answer—The rise of 
wages has been universal. It com< 
menced on the land indeed, because 
there it was that the initial change 
occurred. But there was nothing 
peculiar in the situation of the landed 
labourer. He was no more affected, 
and no less, than all other labourers. 
His wages rose, because one of his 
chief necessaries rose. But for the 
same reason all wages alike will rise. 
Consequently a// profits will fall. For, 
if one employer of labour could in- 
demnify himself, then, as the motive 
and the power is alike-to others, it is 
certain that all would do so. In this 
case, as the rise on wages has been 
supposed 10 per cent on the half con- 
sumption of the labourer, ergo 5 per 
cent on the whole wages, it follows 
that all manufacturers will, by your 
supposition, charge L.105 for what 
formerly cost L.100. But in that 
event, the whole attempt is evaded— 
L.105 being universally worth no more 
in power of purchasing than L.100 
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before the change; effectually, the 
whole diminution of profits has taken 
place without the slightest abatement. 
Indeed, it is enough to ask yourself 
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this question— How could profits ever 
fall, if the fall could be evaded by 
raising prices in compensation ? 


Cuap. VI. (but really Caar., VII.)—On Forzicn Trane, 


There are two sentences in this 
chapter which have caused a needless 
but excessive trouble to students. One 
stands at the head of the second para- 
graph on p. 165, and is totally unin- 
telligible from some press error. The 
alternative case, ** or by the person 
who sold him his bill,” as it makes 
the Portuguese seller and the Portu- 
guese purchaser of the same bill on 
England to be the same person, must 
be nonsense. And fortunately it is 
of no consequence; as the whole of 
the chapter, except in its very first 
movement, is occupied with common- 
places. In particular, from p. 162, 
but still more prominently from p. 
170 to p. 185, (which is the last,) 
Ricardo will be found engaged with 
the subject of money. And the rea- 
sons for dismissing that part of Ri- 
cardo’s speculations, together with 
all that he has written upon currency 
and bauks, are these:—Ist, That 
doctrines of any kind upon this sub- 
ject are not essentially connected 
with the general science ; 2dly, That 
Ricardo's opinions on this subject are 
not always novel; Sdly, That, where 
they are so, undoubtedly they are of- 
ten false; 4thly, That even now, 
twenty-five. years later, after some 
further light obtained by Parliament- 
ary committees, the subject is unde- 
niably in arrear: it is not fully deve- 
loped: and the want of uniformity in 
the opinions prevailing amongst the 
most enlightened men, (for proof of 
which see the able commercial articles 
in the daily papers, aud the Parlia- 
mentary examinations of the leading 
bankers, &c.,) demonstrates that such 
is the fact. 

With respect to the other mysteri-~ 
ous sentence, it is the very first in the 
chapter. These are the words—* No 
extension of foreign trade will imme- 
diately increase the amount of value 
in a country, although it will very 
powerfully contribute to increase the 
mass of commodities, and therefore 
the sum of enjoyments.”” We have 
known a man become all but coma- 
ture on this passage; apoplexy was 


looked for. But why? Simply be- 
cause he surrendered himself to his 
old absurd sense of the word value, 
in total oblivion of the sense employ- 
ed by the writer before him. Look, 
altendez! A distant market has open- 
ed; and in the prospect of purchasing, 
perhaps, the total produce, (say that 
the market were the little island of 
Tongataboo,) you send a ship with a 
known cargo. This cargo has been 
the product of so many days’ labour, 
paid for at a known rate. Suppose 
the cargo to have cost £5000; and 
suppose the whole to have been sold 
for as much Tonga produce as could 
be obtained under the circumstances. 
That return cargo, that Tonga cargo, 
is worth £5000. And it matters not 
one straw, as indicating value, how 
much numerically, or by weight, this 
return cargo may amount to. That 
will make a vast difference in the en- 
joyments of English people; two 
thousand, three thousand, ten thou- 
sand, may happen to be the varying 
numbers of those who will taste of 
these Tonga luxuries. But that makes 
no difference at all as to the value. 
The value of every thing, neglecting 
its aflirmative worth—its esteem—is 
the amount of resistance to its being 
obtained, viz. its cost. The English 
cargo, being worth £5000 (as having 
cost that sum) predetermines, settles 
a priori, what shall be the value of the 
return cargo, before it is ever known 
of what it will consist. Let the cap- 
tain get 10,000 given articles in re- 
turn, they are worth £5000. Let him 
get 50,000 in return, they are still 
worth £5000. Let him buy the fee- 
simple of the island with his English 
cargo, and haul it after him by a tow- 
ing-rope, together with all the cleau 
and unclean cattle upon it, still the 
whole * lot” will bear the value only 
of £5000. Riches, indeed, wealth, 
affirmative value, will vary exceed- 
ingly under these several hypothesis, 
but not value—not exchangeable value 
—not resistance value—not value as 
it is used ali day long by rational men. 
And this last sentence, by the way, 
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contains the whole sum and substance 
of Ricardo’s eighteenth chapter, en-~ 
titled “ On Value and Riches.” 
This distinction has been thought to 
argue a dialectic incapacity in Ricar- 
do, as though he had contradistin- 
guished two ideas incapable alike of 
confusion, or of serious antithesis; or, 
as though he had placed in opposition 
the ideas of gratitude and attention; or, 
according to Otway’s miserable at- 
tempt at counterfeiting mania, /utes 
and lobsters. But Ricardo knew what 
he was about. The terms which he 
distinguishes, are confounded eternal- 
ly. And in this very instance they 
were confounded by the students 
who suffered so much misery on 
oceasion of the sentence quoted. 
They had fluctuating before their 
minds a return infinitely variable, 
(considered as wealth, as enjoyment ;) 
and being dazzled, could not under- 
stand how the return (in value) 
should be absolutely invariable. But 
it 7s so: and, in denying it, a man 
only betrays the unmeaning nature of 
all that he has ever been accustomed 
to hold and to defend, as principles of 
value. Heswears toarule: he thinks 
he will always adhere to it: and he 
only resigns it at the first summons of 
a sound. 

This case of Ricardo’s is good to 
any extent. All foreign returns in 
one year are purchased by a given 
export. Whatever that may be, it 
determines from the first what shall 
be the va/ue of the foreign articles. 
The total import, little or much, must 
bear the value indicated by the total 
export. The quantity of returns may 
vary enormously, but not the value. 

Foreign trade, therefore, is good for 
extending the quantity of our enjoy- 
ments, as where we can produce the 
same commodity, but in a far lower 
ratio to the labour employed; and, 
secondly, it is good for extending the 
variety of our enjoyments, as when no 
labour whatsoever would produce the 
same in our climate. Rice may illus- 
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trate the latter case: wines or timber 
the first. But also, according to the 
explanation here made, Ricardo is 
perfectly right in saying that, as con- 
cerns absolute value, we never can 
have any increase from foreign com- 
merce. 

But virtually, but indirectly, we 
can: and here steps in the famous 
enigma equally insoluble to Cicero 
and to the French economists—how 
it was that any seller, man or nation, 
should gain any thing, unless by pro-- 
digious lying—** Nisi admodum men- 
tiatur.” It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that this enigma has not equally 
existed for modern minds. Spence, 
F.R.S., made precisely that blunder : 
so did the Economistes ; so do most 
writers. Many indeed disown the 
conclusion; but they cannot show the 
vice in the premises. Here is the 
case: we send cloth to Portugal, and 
receive port-wine. The cloth has 
cost, suppose, gixty days’ labour. 
That is its value. Well: what shall 
the port-wine have cost ? If it has cost 
much more, we English (says Cicero, 
and truly) shall have been lying. If it 
costs less, what shall we have gained? 
It costs suppose sixty days: the wine 
as much as the cloth. Then, what 
shall we have gained ? Why, nothing 
at all, says the universal mind. No, 
no! That sixty days of Portugal is 
worth to us 100. That sixty days of 
England is worth to Portugal 100 
days. Each country has exchanged 
sixty for sixty : yet each has received 
100. Virtually, the cost to England 
of the wine is that which it would have 
cost in England. Virtually, the cost 
to Portugal of the vicarious cloth is 
that which it would have cost in Por- 
tugal. Each has obtained a bare equi- 
valent, sixty days for sixty: and yet 
the astonishing result, so inconceiv- 
able to Cicero, is accomplished—that 
each has secured a profit of fort , or 
sixty-six per cent.* Eacu in fact has 
given sixty days and received 100. 

This illustration we have added 





* A man will object. 


But may not the importer fix his own prices upon monopo- 


lized articles: and, in that case, will he not have a far greater value, according as the 
number of such articles increases ? Answer— That is not the case supposed, nor a case 


which it can answer any purpose to discuss, 


A lieutenant in Affghanistan buys a gold 


watch (stolen by Akhbar Khan from Sir W. Macnaghten) of a camp follower, for 
22 rupees, and sells it for 600, 7.¢., for L.60. What has that to do with the law of 
value as governed by the /aw of regular commerce? On a virgin soil the wealth in 
corn, the abundance, will be enormous; the value will be next to nothing. 
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enostro peculio. The rest of the chapter, 
except the twenty-three pages on the 
irrelevant topic of money, is occupied 
with showing that profits donot decline 
in consequence of competition. This is 
an old and crazy idea. It is certain, 
and now we often see the case realized, 
that the activity of competition, which 
for thirty years has somewhat over- 
stocked the liberal professions, will 
sooner or later begin to work fiercely. 
Can a baker, or a druggist, in any pos- 
sible way intercalate his own establish- 
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ment edgeways into a decent neigh- 
bourhood ? he does so. He must often 
content himself, and so must his 
brethren, with an insufficient partition 
of the public business: but that is any 
thing rather than a reason for accept- 


ing lower profits. To cut away from 
him at both ends, would be monstrous. 
However, in such cases individual 
choice goes for nothing. And, if it 
did, the lowering of profits is not the 
way to lower prices. 


Cuar. XIX. (But, according to its true place in the series, Cuar. XXI.)— 
Errects oF ACCUMULATION ON ProFits AND INTEREST. 


This chapter occupies eighteen pages, 
extending from p. 398 to p.416; and 
it treats a question which has often em- 
barrassed the speculator. The ques- 
tion is this—Does the accumulation of 
capital tend ultimately to defeat itself? 
The first appearances would lead us 
to suppose that it did: but in fact this 
consummation, though menacing us 
eternally, may eternally be repelled. 
In all old countries, moving for cen- 
turies under a high civilization, we 
observe the same general tendencies— 
vast profits in the early stages of trade 
or manufacturing industry, and con- 
sequently large interest; from which 
follows an inordinate stimulation to 
all the casual possessors of small 
funds, who might otherwise have dis- 
sipated such funds in aid of their cur- 
rent expenditure, for throwing them 
back into the new channels of repro- 
ductions. Very early, perhaps, this 
growth of capital and population at 
home would be liable to sudden 
checks ; but sooner or later they reach 
the point where they fall into com- 
bination with a growing demand from 
abroad. And in countries hiding as 
it were, in vast mineral cellars, inex- 
haustible magazines of coal and metals, 
capable of giving effect to correspond- 
ing resources above ground, provided 
also these advantages repose upon just 
laws, and a national character of Teu- 
tonic energy, there is no doubt that 
the expansions will go on by a ratio 
for some time accelerated: not only 
the positive accumulations will be 
greater, but the rate of advance will 
be greater. Were there any official 
means of measuring the scale of profits 
by the scale of interest current at dif- 
ferent epochs, we doubt not that 


English commerce, through some cen- 
turies after its first feeble movements, 
would appear to have yielded pro- 
fits continually ascending. At length, 
however, in all cases a maximum is 
reached ; not a mazimum as to the 
absolute amount of the national pro- 
fits, but a maximum as to the pro- 
portion borne by profits to the ca- 
pital employed. The nation may 
subsequently advance from 1 million 
of profits to 2, 5, 10, 20, 30; but the 
rate of profits will have declined from 
80 per cent to 70, to 60, and so on 
through all gradations to 18 or 15. 
This has been the experience of na- 
tions hitherto; and, upon reverting 
to the laws which govern profits, must 
be so by an@ priori necessity, unless 
in the case of some great discovery 
operating upon human food. The 
tendencies of the principle which go- 
verns profit are undeniably in this di- 
rection—undeniably downwards. But 
the degree in which the tendencies 
may be allowed to operafe, seems open 
to indefinite modification; and for a 
century we are satisfied that the mazi- 
mum, if not quite stationary, may os- 
cillate to and fro. Look at Holland, 
that case so often alleged in the way 
of warning to ourselves; it is said 
that already, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, full 180 years since, profits had 
descended in that country to 7 or 6 
per cent ; interest to 2} per cent. The 
precise facts of the case are not im- 
portant, because neither the regress of 
profits, nor the rapidity of this regress, 
has ever been denied. On the other 
hand, look to England: it may be 
said that her career was of later birth 
than that of the Low Countries in 
general, and therefore that, in com- 
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pensation, this career should stretch 
further into modern times. But we 
speak of the rate maintained in de- 
scending, not of the absolute descent. 
And, in this view, we very much 
doubt whether, between 1715 on the 
one hand—which may be taken for 
the terminal year of the system con- 
necting Louis XIV., Queen Anne, 
the English Revolution, &c.—and on 
the other hand, 1815, the terminal 
year for Napoleon's system, any fixed 
declension of profits can be traced 
amongst ourselves. Oscillations there 
may have been, but such as to leave 
the prevailing tendency doubtful. 
Subsequently to Waterloo, it is true 
that British commerce, though vastly 
expanding on the positive scale, has 
been perhaps slowly descending in 
the proportion of its returns. Profits, 
by repute, have been declining, an 
opinion mean time which elsewhere 
we shall show reason for doubting. 
But, supposing it true, the causes of 
this declension have been aided power- 
fully from without—as, Ist, by a sud- 
den start forward in the manufactu- 
ring industry of Western Europe; 
2d, by large measures of most equi- 
vocal policy, in our own as well as 
foreign exchequers; and 3d, by vast 
commercial agitations in the United 
States. 

Mr Ricardo himself notices, in this 
very chapter, the case of Holland. 
And it must be held to argue either 
some want of ingenuousness on his 
part, or a strange forgetfulness, that 
he accounts for the case in a way 
which concerns other nations besides 
the Dutch, and which disturbs a doe- 
trine of his own. After stating Adam 
Smith’s opinion of the decline in Dutch 
profits, with its proximate causes in the 


accumulation of capital, and the gene- - 


ral overcharge pressing upon “ every 
employment,” Ricardo states the result 
in these words of Smith, about 1775, 
that ‘the government there borrow at 
2 per cent, and private people of good 
credit at 3 per cent.” And this re- 
sult he admits. But, considered as a 
general moral belonging to Political 
Economy, he depresses the value of 
the example by alleging, in fact, that 
it was anomalous. ‘* It should be 
remembered,” he says, *‘ that Holland 
was obliged to import almost all the corn 
which she consumed ; and, by imposing 
heavy taxes on the necessaries of the 
labourer, she further raised the wages 
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of labour. These facts will sufficiently 
account for the low rates of profits and 
interest in Holland.” 

True, they will so: or, if not suffi- 
ciently, in great part. But let us un- 
derstand one another. By ‘raising 
the wages of labour” Ricardo does not 
mean—raising them as against the em- 
ployers of labour, or so as to benefit 
the labourer by larger corn wages, or 
even larger money wages; but as 
against the consumer. Food, &e., 
having been severely taxed, it became 
necessary, towards any profit at all, 
to fetch back these taxes pressing 
upon every application of labour in 
the price of ail its products. High 
wages would not have raised the 
prices of Dutch commodities. That 
cause would not have operated upon 
Dutch prices, but upon Dutch profits : 
and the general consumer, whether 
Dutch or foreign, would not have 
been touched. Nobody knows that 
so wellas Ricardo; and consequently 
that cannot be what he means by 
raising wages. He means raising 
them upon the purchaser. A tax 
cannot be thrown off by the labourer 
upon capital, or by the capitalist 
upon wages: it must alight upon the 
commodity produced ; and must reach 
every individual who consumes that 
commodity, without allowing him any 
evasion or deduction. Even the ca- 
pitalist and the labourer, as consu- 
mers, must pay the tax—though not in 
their character of producers. This is 
what Ricardo means asto wages. But 
as to the dependence on foreign corn, 
let us pause for one moment upon so 
startling a confession from Ricardo. 

Here we have him, here we have 
the great master, caught in flagrante 
delicto, (hot foot, red hand, as the an- 
cient law expresses it)—absolutely 
charging upon this ruinous system of 
importing foreign corn, all the com- 
mercial decline of Holland. Upon 
this foreign dependency for grain, it 
is a fact that Ricardo peremptorily 
charges the Dutch ruin. “ It should 
be remembered,” he says in a depre- 
cating tone, “ that these poor Dutch- 
men imported their grain.” ‘Well, 
we do remember it: and what then? 
Why then, he says, * that excuses 
them for being ruined.” And we 
British, it seems, shall not be ruined, 
because we have a vast area of land, 
and the Dutch had a small one. 
Well, most excellent David, but that 
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being interpreted means—that, whilst 
the Dutch decayed under a certain 
constraint to which their poverty in 
land and not their will consented, we 
British (liberated from this Dutch 
constraint of alien dependency) are 
liberated from the Dutch conse- 
quences of galloping consumption. We 
never doubted it. But thou, David, ring- 
leader of the wicked anti-corn-law mu- 
tineers, how-is it (to speak in Chaucer’s 
nervous language) that “ very filth 
and shame” did not check thee in thus 
calling for aid upon that honest truth 
which thy whole faction had so deeply 
foresworn? Elsewhere Ricardo tells 
us, sneeringly, by all means to follow 
our own devil, and go to the dogs in 
our own enlightened way, siuce we 
are so mulishly resolved to defy the 
temptations of foreign grain, and in 
so capital an interest to anchor our de- 
pendence upon native resources. But 
here we catch him, consoling us under 
a situation tending apparently to Dutch 
results, “because,” in effect he says, 
“we hold a birthright that will evade 
such results—an original privilege 
from nature, which the Dutch did zot.” 
True; no comfort can be sounder. 
But a privilege, not to be improved, 
might as well not exist; a natural 


advantage which, upon Ricardo lore, 
we must not turn to account, might as 
well be at the bottom of the Zuyder 


Zee. Weare, on Ricardo doctrines, 
to do that which ruined the Dutch; 
yet, again, in this place we are told 
not to doit. However, we do not wish 
to insult over the lapses of a truly 
able man; and if we did, the reader 
will find, before either of us is many 
minutes older, that we shall again 
have to take Mr David into custody 
upon a second offence of the same 
nature in a more aggravated form, 
Meantime it is our wish to bring 
forward a new suggestion upon this 
subject of accumulation, which Mr 
Ricardo would blankly have nega- 
tived; but for all that it is true at 
times, and in principle it is always 
true. The reader has perhaps heard 
of Mr Coleridge’s idea upon taxation 
—that it is like the earth’s moisture, 
raised in exhalations, but returned in 
showers; so that the momentary loss 
is made good before it is missed. 
Now Mr C. fancied, that on the same 
theory, and with the same effect of 
reimbursement, government took from 
a clothier £100 in taxes; but long 
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before the clothier had finished an 
elegy to the memory of his departed 
bank-note, government had, perhaps, 
returned it to him in an order for 
*¢ regimental small clothes.” The idea 
was by no means new, as Mr C. ima- 
gined, but very ancient and venerable ; 
and (to borrow a term from the learn- 
ed) it may be thus  squabashed.” 
That £100, taken from the clothier, 
was his own without a rival; but, from 
the £100 returned to him, he will 
have to pay £80 upon raw material 
and wages. And then remains the 
case of those many other clothiers who 
paid the same aunual £100, but re- 
ceived back no share at all in the 
regimental contract—not even the sad 
dividend of one-fifth. 

Pretty much tie same odour of ill 
fame which rests upon that idea of 
taxes ‘ fructifying” in the exchequer 
for the benefit of those who pay them, 
rests also upon all attempts to repre« 
sent national debts as advantages. 
Politically they may be such by knit- 
ting together a vast body of private 
interest to the support of the com- 
monwealth, but not economically. 
It is impossible to deny that every 
national debt represents a capital, 
or a potential capital, destroyed. 
Thence it has been uniformly infer- 
red, that a national debt is essentially 
an evil. But the very cause which 
makes it an evil at all, must often make 
it an advantage in the way of compen- 
sation. Many undeniable evils, which 
are such per se, assume the office and 
effect of blessings from the moment 
when they become antagonist forces 
to opposite evils. And, on considera- 
tion, the reader will perceive the mere 
impossibility of refusing the two pro- 
positions which follow: 1sf, That the 
consumption of anation must be main- 
tained in some suflicient7‘atio toitsscale 
of production ; precisely because it 
was not in Holland of the seventeenth 
century, did accumulation proceed too 
rapidly ; and the whole watchwork 
of prosperous commerce was violently 
hurrying to run down. 2dly, That 
loans and taxes, which enable the state 
to become large consumers, and na- 
tional debts, which produce a class of 
non-producing consumers, are inevit- 
ably useful in maintaining this balance, 
as often as profits, by descending ra- 
pidly, argue that accumulation is in ex- 
cess. In itself a public loan, and by 
consequence a public debt, is an evil ; 
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it argues a capital destroyed—a fund 
which might have supported produc- 
tive industry, converted to a fund of 
expenditure, dissipated in afew months. 
That is one evil in a growing society. 
A second is—that in the following 
year commences an annual burden in 
the shape of a tax for meeting the 
interest on thisloan. These are evils, 
as Ricardo says, and so many beside 
angrily affirm; but they are evils 
quoad hoc—eos z+, as Aristotle would 
say—in relation to a given state of 
things. They are not evils when they 
act as sufflamina upon a Dutch direc- 
tion of capital; when they form a 
weighty drag-chain upon the ruinous 
motion downwards of Dutch industry, 
What is the ultimate cause of profits 
lowering until the very motive to ae- 
cumulation ceases to be a hope, and 
passes into a fear? It is simply the 
limitation of land. Continually, the 
national culture, spreading to meet 
the growing population, descends 
upon worse soils. Being worse, they 
demand more labour; demanding 
more labour, they demand more wages. 
That, you say, is reimbursed in the 
augmented price of corn. True; the 
fresh quantity of labour is so. But 
there is another increase. That aug- 
mented price of corn, which you your- 
self allege as the sole resource for 
meeting the new addition of labour, 
will render it necessary to augment 
wages. Not only the new additional 


labourer must be paid on the old foot- 
ing, but the old and new alike must 
now receive an addition of pay; or 
they cannot meet the new price of 
wheat. The former increase was 
thrown off upon price. This latter 
cannot. It must be paid out of profits; 
there is no other fund available. Pro-. 
fits, therefore, will decline. And this 
effect will be repeated at every motion 
forward, unless in so far as worse 
qualities of soil are continually neu- 
tralized by improved skill or science 
in agriculture. 

Such being the eternal! course along 
which nations travel, is it not evident 
that the precipitation of this course 
must be greatly promoted by what- 
ever throws the balance of production 
too much upon mere necessaries ? 
The development of those neutra- 
lizing agencies which continually re- 
tard, sometimes violently hurl back, 
the rising cost of raw products—in- 
evitably is prevented and intercepted 
when time sufficient is not allowed for 
the expansion of science and of other 
national advantages. The Dutch were 
in their habits the most sordid of na- 
tions—the British by many degrees 
the most splendid. In Holland of the 
seventeenth century, there was nosplen- 
did hospitality ; no splendid scale of 
education for the gentry, if such you 
can call the richer class; no splendid 
patronage of arts ;* no personal orna- 
ments of dress, &c.; uo books; no 








* At this particular ctem in the account, it is probable that the reader will turn res- 
tive. The general fact of a “ huggermugger ” standard existing for the ordinary life 





and hospitality prevalent amongst the Dutch gentry, (the lowest descent, in short, of 
what is understood by an illiberal ** sngness,”) is too notorious to invite much dispu- 
tation. In reality, the low scale of public salaries and allowances to Dutch naval offi- 
cers, Dutch governors, Dutch civil administrators, the constant local obstacles to horses, 
equipages, &c., in so water-logged a region, (which Cleavland, Butler, and other Eng- 
lish wits from 1650 to 1680, used to describe asa counting-house afloat—moored, perhaps, 
by strong hawsers to a side of Europe, but liable to be carried out to sea by a high tide or 
a stiff breeze ;) and, finally, the base felonious diet of the unenjoying working orders, viz., 
salt herrings or ling combined with pimpernicke!, or “ devil’s biscuit,” i. e- bread black 
as soot, and made from the refuse of European rye, flour, &c. ;—these features of Dutch 
life are too scandalously familiar to allow of much cavilling as to Dutch habits in general. 
Amsterdam or Rotterdam offered no tolerable abode to the polished visiters of Holland 
—the corps diplomatique, for instance. These formed a society apart for themselves at 
the Hague. And even the supreme magistrate in the Dutch republic, the Stadtholder, 
had little or no influence upon the tone of Dutch society. Between his highness and 
the wealthiest burgomasters there Jay a chasm of impassable separation. A Prince of 
Orange even, when popular, might be a little vulgarized by his commercial dependants ; 
they might act upon iim; rarely and superficially could he refine them. Still, as re- 
gards one at least of the fine arts, the reader sturdily replies, that facts are facts; and 
brings up to remembrance a crowd of such names as Wouvermans, Teniers, Ostade, 
Cuyp, Mieris, Vandevelde, Hobbima, Backhuysen, and so forth, These artists, he 
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reading; no theatres; no splendid 
liousehold retinues; no locomotion, 
except for filthy purposes upon filthy 
ditches. Where could any vent be 
found for luxuries at home? Few, 
therefore, were produced. Coarse 
food, and coarse clothing, and coarse 
implements, boats and nets, vats and 
bartels, pots and pans, were the main 
productions of the national industry. 
What could you expect in a condition 
of society where an ambassador, the 
most accomplished gentleman of his 
times, in paying a visit to a chief 
burgomaster, found himself obliged 
(as he has himself recorded) to ride 
up-stairs on the brawny shoulders of 
a Datch female servant into the draw- 
ing-room of the Frow ; and all for no 
reason whatever, but the base one 
that the ambassador’s boots might 
have soiled the wax-polished stairs. 
The same composition of society, 
consuming little beyond the requi- 
sitions of physical necessity, might 
be found in the northern states of 
America seventy years ago—[{Con- 
sult Mrs Grant of Laggan.] But in 
that instance the natural effects did 
not follow : accumulation did not pro- 
ceed in any self-confounding ratio: 
the eternal fund of fresh land close at 
their doors forbade it. Holland, on 
the other hand, was perishing from 
mere want of a healthy consumption 
corresponding to the production. And, 
had it not been for the carrying trade, 
the Dutch nationality would have ex- 
pired in the seventeenth century like 
a farthing rusblight. 


Ricardo and Adam Smith. 


Part I, [ Oct. 


Doubtless, it will be said—that 
always the base of consumption must 
correspond to that of production: for 
else what motive to production? True, 
but the difference lies here: all luxu- 
ries, if you except such rarities as 
jewels, arise by manufacturing indus- 
try; and the products of that are 
always growing cheaper—because al- 
ways ascending from good machines 
to better. But necessaries, food and 
clothing of coarse qualities, are always 
growing dearer for the inverse rea- 
son; and this tendency can only be 
retarded by throwing much of the 
production upon luxuries, which again 
acts in a secondary way by allowing 
time for the expansion of skill, &c., 
towards the continual beating back of 
the ever mounting costs on corn, cot- 
ton, flax, leather, wool, or universally 
on raw products. Wherever these 
compose most of the price, as always 
they do on the coarsest necessaries, 
production must become rapidly more 
difficult—and therefore more costly. 
And this result, towards which every 
nation travels, is retarded only by dif- 
fusing a taste for Juxurious indulgen- 
ces, and thus extensively breaking 
into more just proportions the two 
orders of production. 

It follows therefore, that, in what- 
ever country accumulation is going 
on too rapidly, (as indicated by falling 
interest upon money,) it must be 
salutary to extend the base of con. 
sumption in the enjoying classes ; and 
therefore (so far as possible) to make 
the poor an enjoying class. Not that 








thinks, imply in their compatriots some sensibility to that sort of merit, and of neces- 
sity some patronage, for without it they could not have been evoked. ANswer—First, 
This whole class of painting presumes a far narrower canvass than the class of grand 
ideal art as previously practised in Italy; much less labour, and consequertly a far 
lower range of prices. Secondly, Amongst the names current, how many were Dutch ? 
Not Batavians, we believe, but Belgians, were the majority. Thirdly, Without, how- 
ever, stopping to settle the proportions under that distinction, whence came the encou- 
raging impulse to this Flemish talent—the support, the effectual patronage? From 
Brussels, we believe—from splendid Brussels and its princely court ; from the ten Ca- 
tholic provinces—not the seven Protestant; and from the great potentates Spain or 
Austria indirectly brought into the market as purchasers by the resident lieutenant at 
Brussels: from England, again, indirectly interested in Flemish art through the princes 
of Orange, ever after the accession of Charles I. WVandyke, we will consent to assume 
for a native Dutchman; our impression is that he really was such. But this ‘great 
portrait-painter, we believe, owed little of his ample fortune to Holland, and very 
much to the English nobility. We do not deny that a Dutch burgomaster may now and 
then have “cheapened” a picture; but the original commissions—the orders—the 
princely prices, came from kingdoms that were magnificent—not from costermongering 
republics ; and from aristocracies moulded in regal courts—not from illiberal guilds of 
salt-butter firkineers, 
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this will diminish production, for 
consumption of any kind implies it; 
but it will throw the balance more and 
more on the side of that production 
which may go on ad infinitum; 
whereas the production of coarse 
necessaries, if too rapidly increased, 
soon reaches a natural limit. Every 
body must perceive that muslins 
might be increased without end; the 
sole check being on the raw material 
of cotton, which is already making a 
new leap forward by its transfer to 
Hiadostan. But corn is in conflict 
with a natural difficulty: there is a 
boundary set by nature. This, in- 
deed, can be shifted back further and 
further for ages. But how? By 
continual improvements, by higher 


skill, economy, science. A single 


new manure more fertilizing, a single 
process of economy applied to labour, 
may raise the sixth-rate soil of 1842 
to the powers of the third-rate soil in 
1742; and so on, almost for ever, 
where time is obtained for expansion 
of agencies. 

This time is obtained only by a 
luxurious consumption continually in- 
creasing. Spendthrifts, even, are not 
the nuisances which they are supposed 
to be, when they pull violently against 
an accumulation too rapid. Govern- 
ments become spendthrifts by means 
of loans. Much of their demand is 
for juxuries. Ammunition, arms, re- 
gimental appointments, are all luxu- 
ries in the sense here considered : they 
press, that is to say, upon the illimi- 
table, not upon the limited modes of 
production. The class also, who are 
created by the interest upon national 
debts, is a class of luxurious consu- 
mers. And, for asimilar reason, in a 


state manifestly tending to go down 
hill_too fast by accumulations pal- 
pably in excess, they ease and suffla- 
minate the descent. It depends on 
the circumstances—whether such a 
class is to be viewed as mischievous 
or salutary. 

For these reasons, partly agreeing 
with Ricardo’s, but partly contradict- 
ing them, we agree with Ricardo’s 
conclusion—that, although a physical 
limit to the advance of nations does 
seem undeniably fixed in the original 
degradations of soil ; yet on the other 
haud these degradations are from 
time to time so effectually compensa- 
ted by human activities, that virtually, 
on seeing our total soil more produe- 
tive by far at this moment on any 
equal number of acres than it was 
five centuries ago, the progress seems 
as illimitable virtually upon the 
limited field of raw products as upon 
the unlimited field of manufactures. 
In fact, that truth has been slowly re- 
vealing itself in this discussion, which 
suddenly revealed itself in steam na- 
vigation : it was supposed that fifteen 
miles an hour was the mazimum of 
speed attainable: after tat you might 
increase the power as you would; no 
use; the resistance increased in a 
corresponding degree. Here was a 
limit, as it seemed, and fixed in na- 
tural causes. But suddenly it flashed 
upon the experience of an individual, 
that under given circumstances, when 
the power was increased, the vessel 
rose into a higher stratum of the 
water : it ended to run along the sur- 
face: the resistance diminished: and 
once again the imaginary limit dis- 
appeared. 





Riply Hall. 


Ripty Hatz was a tall white house, 
in one of the midland counties of 
England, with some trees on a little 
hillock above it, and a little brook in 
a meadow before it. It had a great 
number of little windows and long 
thin chimneys, and in fact, in all re- 
spects except that it called itself a 
Hall, it was a very common-place, or- 
dinary-looking dwelling. But, luckily 
for the contentment of its inhabitants, 
they were by no means of this opinion. 
Whether the word “hall,” as I suspect, 
was the enchanter’s wand that made it 
into a palace, or the feeling of pro- 
prietorship, or sheer want of knowing 
better—I do not know; but the usually 
placid countenance of Mr Willock 
would have assumed a very unplacid 
expression, if any one had hinted in his 
hearing that there was any mansion 
to be compared to it—except, perhaps, 
the Royal Castle of Windsor—for Mr 
Willock was loyal, even to the article 
of stone and mortar. But if a depre- 
ciatory remark on Riply Hall would 
have caused a great alteration on the 
countenance of Mr Willock, I am 
afraid that if a similar observation had 
been made in the hearing of the high- 
spirited lady who owned the mansion, 
the alteration would probably have 
taken place on the countenance of the 
person indulging in the sneer—as, in 
all human probability, her fingers (and 
they were strong and wiry) and her 
nails (and they were long and sharp) 
would have supplied the place of 
language in expressing her apprecia- 
tion of his judgment. She wasa dan- 
gerous woman to argue with, for she 
always seemed on the very point of 
hitting you a slap ia the face ; nor was 
it less dangerous to agree with her, for 
she always seemed almost as ready to 
throw her arms round your neck—a 
creature of impulse, as she herself 
assured you, who found great difficulty 
in resisting the inclination to give way 
to her feelings on all occasions. How 
she came to marry Mr Willock puz- 
zled every body who knew them, and 
none more than Mr Willock himself. 
It is quite certain that he had no re- 
collection of courtship, or flirtation, or 
any premonitory symptom whatever, 
but one fine morning awoke, and 
found himself the contented husband 


of the dashing and intellectual Mrs 
Captain Goldsworthy; and in a 
few months afterwards, at an outlay 
of fifteen thousand pounds, he disco- 
vered that he was a real bona fide 
country gentleman, and owner of 
Riply Hall. It was delightful to see 
Mrs Willock in her new position ; 
you would have sworn she had been 
the great lady of a small neighbour- 
hood all her life. Such quantities of 
white feathers swailed from her bon- 
net, and her parasol was of so bright 
a pink, and her pelisse so prodigiously 
brilliant, that she might have passed 
for the lady of a captain of the militia 
at a review, or a flourishing attorney’s 


wife at the assizes, or a mayoress hold- 


ing a stall at a charity bazar. She 
had great taste in dress, and always 
chose the showiest colours; and that 
was perhaps to make up for the seven 
or eight months she had spent in 
mourning. Her first husband had died 
in the honourable post of ensign and 
adjutant of the Negro Rangers. He 
had disappeared in a swamp which 
suddenly broke out in the parade 
ground at Honduras; and after several 
ineffectual attempts to save himself by 
clinging to a log of mahogany which 
happened to be near, he had sunk to 
rise no more, covered with mud and 
glory. His comrade and successor 
drank a bumper to his memory every 
night for a week ; and his widow, in 
reward of his merit, raised him to the 
rank of captain, and endowed him 
with every good quality under heaven. 
But the pension of the widow of an 
ensign of the Negro Rangers does not 
rise in proportion to the good qualities 
discovered in the defunct; and there 
can be no doubt that Riply Hall was 
a much more agreeable kome than the 
upper room over a grocer’s shop in 
the town of——but no, I will not men- 
tion the name of the town where she 
madethe acquaintance of Mr Willock; 
So, as seven places contended for the 
honour of Homer's birth, let Leices- 
ter, Nottingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Worcester, and 
Warwick, divide between them the 
glory of having been the scene where 
her masculine Desdemona, in so un- 
precedented a style, was wooed und 
won. Ina very few months (as I have 
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told you) after the marriage, neither 
of the seven cities enumerated above 
could boast of possessing him any 
longer ; business was thrown to the 
dogs—and they probably got fat onit, 
for it was a very flourishing business 
indeed, and might have made him a 
Rothschild, if she had not determined 
on making him a Sutherland instead ; 
—and gradually a film spread itself 
over his memory of the past, and he 
found it very difficult to remember the 
dingy counting-house and three-leg- 
ged stool, the dirty paper of prices- 
current over the mantelpiece, and 
well. thumbed copy ofthe Ready Reck- 
oner on the upper ledge of his desk. 
But in spite of his very lethargic tem- 
perament, and his deficient memory, 
and total want of the enthusiasm on 
which his wife prided herself, he did 
by no means forget the nice clean 
house in the main street of his native 
town, with its green railings and 
green door, its small garden behind, 
with the arbour at the further end, and 
the little stable at one side, which con- 
tained the fat dumpy little punchy 
pony, which carried him at an easy 
amble, and would not have shied in 
any dangerous or obstreperous manner 
if it had found itself all of a sudden in 
the midst of the battle of Waterloo. 
Nor did he forget a nice, mild-eyed, 
round.cheeked, rosy-mouthed little 
girl that used to hang about his neck 
when he came home from business, 
and kiss his round glossy cheek asif he 
had been an Adonis, and take his hat 
and gloves, and read to him all the 
best part of the newspapers till he 
fell asleep in his chair, and then 
play the piano, and sing to him 
till he wakened again. And no 
wonder he did not forget her—for 
nobody else forgot her that knew her 
ever so little; and therefore her own 
father would have been a most un- 
conscionable blockhead—or worse— 
to have forgotten for a single moment 
such a beautiful little creature as Betty 
Willock. Her mother would not have 
forgotten her, nor her grandfather, 
nor her uncle, nor any of her rela- 
tions—but they were all dead. Betsy 
had nobody but her father—and the 
stupid old body went and married 
Mrs Captain Goldsworthy !! I should 
like to have broken my stick on his 
head—thesilly, easy-minded, pusillani- 
mous vegetable! For .Betsy was 
cightcen, and worth a hundred and 


fifty Mrs Goldsworthys, and shone 
about his house in the rainiest and 
darkest days of winter, like a little 
piece of fine weather, till the little 
grey parlour was a perpetual June, 
and people felt, when they came into 
it, as if they were sitting in some plea- 
sant garden and listening to summer 
birds. I feel in love with that girl 
yet, though I’m an old fellow myself, 
and might be mistaken, my wife and 
I, when we go with the children to 
church on a Sunday, for the master 
and matron of a foundling hospital. 
And therefore the next piece of infor- 
mation I am going to communicate 
will probably not surprise you; and 
that is, that there was another person 
besides her father and me, by whom 
Betsy Willock was very far indeed 
from being forgotten. If you had 
seen Charles Burrell in his chambers 
in Plowden Buildings, with a great 
many law-books in his shelves, and 
one or two on his table, and a file of 
long foolscap paper tied up with red 
tape, and five or six dirty pens stick- 
ing up through the holes of an im- 
mense pewter inkstand, you would 
very likely suppose he was studying 
the law, and consulting Chitty, or 
Blackstone, or some other recondite 
authorities—but you would be prodi- 
giously mistaken if you supposed any 
thing of the sort. He was thinking 
at that very moment of Betsy Willock 
—there’s a smile, you will observe, 
about his lips, and a liveliness about 
his eyes, as if he would never throw 
himself off the Monument if there 
were no anti-suicide railings on it at 
all. And at this present opening of 
this narrative, I don’t think he has 
much ground for despair; for though 
Betsy has never distinctly told him 
that she likes him, she has also most 
decidedly never told him she hates 
him; his prospects are pretty good, 
he is a great favourite of her father, 
he has known them all from child- 
hood; and for my own part, I see no- 
thing unnatural in his being despe- 
rately in love with the prettiest girl he 
ever saw in his life, and in her not 
being at all displeased with the atten- 
tions of one of the handsomest young 
men in the country, or—as Betsy her- 
self would probably have said—in the 
world. Iam no great hand at de- 
scribing peoples’ looks, so you need 
not expect any partitular account of 
the beauties that all the old maids in 
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our town pretended to discover in 
Charles Burrell. He had two eyes, 
which were very dark and expressive 
—one mouth, filled with shining white 
teeth—one nose, which was rather 
high, and finely cut, as if by the chisel 
of the sculptor that carved the Gre- 
cian statues—one chin, (in that re- 
spect only being inferior to Mr Wil- 
lock, who rejoiced in three,) in which 
there was a faint dimple, which some 
rigid critics said was a blemish— 
but I believe Betsy was not in the 
number of those critics—and his figure 
was a capital one if he had wished to 
insure his life, for he was tall and 
strong, and, if he had lived before 
the flood, would very likely have beat 
Methuselah. I wish I had an annuity 
of a thousand a-year on his Jife even 
now, and he is three years older than 
at the beginning of this story, in which, 
by the way, I see no chance of mak- 
ing any progress, if I am to stop every 
moment and give a catalogue of 
peoples’ features, as if I were a 
mere auctioneer, and not a successor 
of Shakspeare and Walter Scott. 
And yet, for my own part, when I 
am reading a book instead of writing 
one, I confess I always like to know 


something about the appearance of 


the personages of the tale. It is 
impossible to get interested about a 
squinting fellow with red hair, or a 
meagre scarecrow young woman with 
no waist and flat splay feet; and 
besides, it saves a. poor author a 
great deal of work in inventing clever 
speeches for his hero and heroine ; 
for it is only necessary for people 
to be good-looking, and any stupi- 
dity you may detect in their con- 
versation is immediately forgiven in 
consideration of their external graces. 
An ugly wretch, on the other hand, 
needs to be very bright—which was 
the reason that Mrs Willock was eter- 
nally saying finer things than Madame 
De Staél. Two very small eyes gave 
a very peculiar expression of clever- 
ness and sagacity to her face, the other 
chief ornament of which was a thin 
prominent nose, ‘celestial rosy red, 
love’s proper hue ;’ but her manners 
were so distingué—a French word, 
which I understand means out- of-the- 
common-wayish—and she smiled so 
tremendously, and curtsied and sidled 
iato a room so laboriously, that you 
forgot the smaller details of feature 
and form in the grand totality of the 
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regular bred lady, with uncles and 
cousins in every page of the Red Book. 

The little foot-boy came into the 
parlour one day and said to Mr Wil- 
lock, ‘ Missus wants to see you in the 
boudoir immediately.” Mr Willock 
turned on the messenger one of those 
peculiar looks for which he was distin- 
guished, consisting of a total want of 
all expression, and a vast expanse of 
countenance, as if it gained in breadth 
what it lost in sharpness. 

«*What do you say?” he at last 
enquired. 

** Missus wants to see youin her 
boudoir, sir,” said the little boy, pull- 
ing the forelock of his hair. 

Some faint glimmering of an idea 
at last began to shed itself over the 
surface of Mr Willock’s face, and the 
boy, seeing that his communication 
was in a fair way of being compre- 
hended, gave his forelock another pull, 
and evaporated. 

** In her bood war!” said Mr Wil- 
lock ; “ I’ve heard of a bude light, but 
never of a bood war before—perhaps 
it is a new name for her dressing- 
room. I wonder what she can want 
with me!” he continued—and he 
mused so deeply on the subject that 
in about three minutes he forget it 
altogether, and his countenance, which 
had retained some gleams of illumina- 
tion, settled into the sunlessness in 
whichit had been enveloped before the 
message was delivered. 

After a pause of pleasing vacuity, 
his face brightened up once more, for 
a clear sweet voice said, just at his ear, 
“ Mamma wants to see you in her 
dressing-room, papa, and ordered me 
to send you up.” Before Mr Wil- 
lock had time fully to understand the 
meaning of the words, or bring his 
eyes into a focus so as to command a 
view of the messenger, the owner of 
the clear sweet voice had shut the 
door and disappeared. It was evi- 
dent she was ina burry, from the rapi- 
dity of her moyements, and that she 
was going out to walk, for she had a 
thin scarf on her shoulders and a 
pretty little cottage bonnet on her 
bead; and as it is a great deal plea- 
santer to saunter by a pretty girl’s side 
than to visit a middle-aged Jezebel in 
her boudoir, I think I shall accompany 
Betsy Willock, and leave her relatives 
to themselves for half an hour. 

There was a summer arbour at the 
end of one of the shrubbery walks—a 
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very slight tasteful little retreat, with 
trellis-work sides, and no roof—and all 
round it and over it there grew long 


. ereeping flowers, which Betsy had 


trained with her own fair hands, 
and now in the middie of July it was 
certainly a very nice Parasina-look- 
ing arbour indeed. How lightly 
Betsy tripped along the walk, and 
how beautiful she is now with the 
flush of exercise on her check! — 
Her bright eyes grow brighter—her 
beautiful cheek grows redder—and 
yet the exertion of tripping so short 
a distance can never account for such 
an amazing glow as now mantles 
over her face—like sunset on snow. 
Oh, the little gypsy !—oh, the mis- 
chievousness of the sex in general, 
and of Betsy Willock in particular! 
—A young fellow skips over the 
hedge at the side of the arbour, as if 
he was one of the vo/tigeurs at Ast- 
ley’s Amphitheatre, and in a moment 
is sitting beside her, with one hand 
firmly held in his, and his eyes fixed 
tenderly on her face. This is what 
you call studying the law in Plowden 
Buildings, is it?—this is waiting for 
clients, and smirking to smug attor- 
neys, and poring among musty parch- 
ments, and getting up precedents, and 
worming your way to the woolsack ? 
If ever I was ashamed of any body in 
my life, it is at this moment of Charles 
Burreill—and probably he is a little 
ashamed of himself, for I think there 
is evidently a blush on his cheek, and 
his eyes are cast down, and rest on 
the point of a very pretty foot, which 
just peeps out from under the summer 
frock. 

Ah, Charles, if Betsy Willock’s 
face was an act of Parliament, what 
a pleasant thing it would be to study 
the law! 

“‘ You're not angry, Betsy, at me, 
for coming to see you?” 

« Ob, no!—I'm always delighted to 
see any of the friends we knew in the 
dear old town, before we came to 
Riply.” 

“‘ Indeed?’? said Charles, with a 
slight degree of disappointment in his 
tone, for he seemed not quite to like 
the idea of owing his welcome to his 
association with the ‘dear old town” 
—‘ then you don’t like Riply Hall so 
well as the High Street.” 

«‘ How ean I, Charles?” said the 
girl, reproachfully; ‘ we have no 
friends here to come and see us—and 

there is” —— 
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‘* That detestable stepmother,” add- 
ed Charles, who saw that Betsy was 
vainly striving for a periphrasis—and 
as even the best people have a great 
spice of hypocrisy in them, she pre- 
tended to be displeased with the 
plumpness of his explanation of her 
meaning. 

“*Oh, mama is very kind!” she 
sale =! that is to say, she tries to 

es” 

** And shows it by forbidding me 
the house,’’ said Charles, who was 
evidently not to be driven out of his 
position, that the stepmother was ut- 
terly detestable. 

‘¢ She surely never forbade you the 
house, Charles—she could not—I don’t 
think she could ven”. 

“* Yes she could, though. I don’t 
know any thing she would be afraid to 
venture.” 

** And so clever, too!” added Betsy. 

*“ Clever!—good heavens! you 
surely don’t join the common cry, and 
believe a person clever merely be- 
cause she tells you so herselfr—and 
yet, why not?” he added, * it is the 
way reputations are made every where; 
and I have no doubt, Betsy, if you 
persisted in telling every body you 
were six feet high, you would be 
thought the tallest woman in the 
country. Your stepmother, I tell you, 
is a fool.”’ 

“You can’t mean that, Charles, 
She writes books, and says she is go- 
ing to publish. them. Now, an author 
can’t possibly be a fool. I think I 
have puzzled you there, Charles.” 

It must surely have been something 
in the look that accompanied the argu- 
ment, or the movement of the hand, 
which still, by the strongest over- 
sight in the world, continued to he 
quietly in his, or the tone of voice, 
or something or other that I do not 
know, which gave so complete a vic- 
tory to Betsy in this part of the dis- 
cussion. Charles looked at her while 
she defended her stepmother, and it is 
not unlikely, at that very moment, he 
thought what an advocate he would 
be if he could plead like Betsy Wil- 
lock, and all the jurymen were Charles 
Burrells. 

«‘ Well, clever or not,” he said at 
last, ‘* she has forbidden me the Hall; 
not in actual words, to be sure, for I 
never saw her in my life, but she has 
taken care to have her wishes on that 
subject specially communicated to me; 
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there is no mistake in the matter— 
I am never to enter the house.” 

« And that’s the reason, I suppose, 
you sit here all day in the arbour? I 
never thought of that before. But 
what right has she to prevent any of 
my father’s friends from coming into 
my father’s house? I would not 
stand it.” 

«¢ What would you do?—break into 
a dwelling-house ?” 

“No; walk boldly in by the door, 
and shake hands with the owner of 
the house, and tell him you could not 
forget the happy days you used to 
spend in his little grey parlour, and 
the walks we all took together by the 
water side ; and I’m sure he has never 
forgotten the care you used to take of 
his fat little pony ; and he'll tell you to 
sit down, and he'll order the dinner 
to be laid on the table, and your port- 
manteau to be taken up to your room, 
and ”’ 

‘«* His wife will order it to be taken 
down again, and drop me a low curt- 
sy, and toss her head, and say, ‘ there’s 
thedoor, Mr Burrell;’ and your father, 
heaven bless the old man! will shake 





Most people of few ideas and good 

appetite are fond of lunch. It was a 
favourite meal with Mr Willock; and 
his wife, who had an immense number 
of ideas and little appetite, wondered 
at his attachment to chicken and cold 
tongue at such an unseasonable hour 
as one o'clock. The worthy gentle- 
man had a large slice on the point of 
his fork, and a still larger inhis mouth, 
mixed with extraordinary quantities 
of bread and potatoes, and other ac- 
companiments ; in fact, his mouth was 
so full that you wondered into what 
remote corner his tongue could have 
squeezed itself, when, all of a sudden, 
his wife sailed into the room; and as 
she was a woman of the most irrepres- 
sible emotions, she flung herself on his 
shoulder, with her arms round his 
neck, and exclaimed, “* My happiness 
is at the full—congratulate me, Sam- 
son!” 

Samson, however, was in no condi- 
tion to congratulate any one, for the 
suddenness of the attack had precipi- 
tated a vast quantity of edibles down 
his throat, and he was in the very 
agonies of strangulation, when the 
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his head, and close his eyes, and say, 
‘well, good-by, Charles, it can’t be 
helped’ ” —— 

«* And you will be reduced to the 
arbour, after all?" said Betsy. 

«« And very well pleased with it too, 
dear Betsy, as long as you come to 
spend an hour with me, and tell me 
you haven't forgotten me, though we 
have been separated so long. Have 
you forgotten me, Betsy ?” 

It is probable Miss Betsy Willock, 
who had a remarkably good memory 
on other occasions, was not oblivious 
on this, for Charles appeared to be 
delighted with her answer; and a 
great many trifling things were said, 
and afew serious ones by way of a 
change ; and several vows were ut- 
tered and promises made; and if a 
round black hat did for a moment or 
two get into an extraordinary degree 
of proximity to a cottage bonnet, I 
don’t see what possible business that 
can be to any one except to the owners 
of the Dunstable and the beaver; and 
therefore I disdain to make any obser- 
vation on the subject. 


lady, raising herself disdainfully, said, 
** But I forgot—you have no excita- 
bility—I never can find any body to 
appreciate me!” 

“ Help! help! slap my back, or 
I'm a dead man!” sputtered Mr 
Willock. 

«© Why, what’s the matter, Mr Wil- 
lock ?—you seem agitated.” 

“© Agitated! I’m choked! Ugh! 
ugh!”” 

“‘ Gracious! what can have hap- 
pened? Have you heard of my ap- 
proaching happiness ?—and did I wrong 
you in saying you had no excitability ? 
—Forgive me, dear!” and again she 
threw her arms round him. 

“ Keep off!—ugh! ugh —it ain’t 
gone yet. I wish to God, Mrs W., 
you wouldn’t throw yourself at a 
body’s head when his mouth’s full !— 
What happiness do you mean ?” 

«* A happiness, sir, you are unwor- 
thy to be made acquainted with,” said 
the offended lady, “ as you are inca- 

pacitated from appreciating it. The 
Simpsons, in Simpsonville, have asked 
us to tea to-night.” 
Mr Willock, however, had resumed 
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his labours on the cold tongue, and 
said nothing. 

‘«* How impassive you are, Mr Wil- 
lock! you show no excitement.” 

«© Why should [?” said Mr Wil- 
lock; “ there’s to be no crackers in 
the tea-cups, is there ?”’ 

‘‘ We are to meet dear, talented, 
delightful Mr Jenkins of the Provin- 
cial Flambeau. He is the only man 
I have met who enters fully into my 
character ; and Mrs Simpson has also 
asked a German nobleman, an aide-de- 
camp of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
who is staying at the hotel, to join the 
party. He has heard of my literary 
talents, and is anxious to make my 
acquaintance.” 

** He’s a swindler,” said Mr Wil- 
lock, whose observations were gene- 
rally short, but conveyed in a very 
clear and forcible style. 

The lady looked at him for some 
time as if she wished the tongue and 
fowl had choked him ; but, tossing her 
head with an air of immense disdain, 
«IT make no reply,” she said, “ Mr 
Willock, to your gross assaults on the 
character of a foreign nobleman ; but 
perhaps it was not to him you alluded. 
Did you mean him, or Mr Jenkins ?” 

“Both. I hate writing chaps and 
furreners. I do.” 

*« Your knowledge of literature is 
on a par with your philanthropy,” 
said the lady bitterly. ‘* However, I 
have accepted the iuvitation, and you 
will drive us down this evening at 
seven o'clock.” 

Mr Willock looked up from his 
plate as if he half meditated a rebel- 
lion, but he saw that it would be vain 
to contest the point. 

‘* T shall dine in my boudoir,” con- 
tinued the lady, “ and I beg you'll 
have the carriage at the door at se- 
ven,’—and so saying, she glided ma- 
jestically out of the room—and, as she 
passed out by the door, Betsy tripped 
in by the open window. Mr Willock 
laid down his knife and fork, and his 
countenance involuntarily brightened 
as he looked on the beautiful face and 
graceful motions of his daughter. 

«© There’s a bunch of flowers for 
you,” she said, but suddenly stopped, 
on observing the deep mejancholy that 
overspread the usually inexpressive 
features of her father. ‘ What ails 
you, papa? Have you met with any 
thing disagreeable ?” 

“ Haven’t 1?” replied Mr Willock, 


with a very evident allusion to his late 
visiter. “ In fact, Betsy,” he said, 
by a great effort bringing himself to 
confess his unhappiness, ‘‘ I’m bother- 
ed out of my life.” 

“* Who has been plaguing you?” 

«¢ Every body and every thing,” ex- 
claimed the father, working himself 
intoafury. “ She does nothing but 
worry me all day—and you too, Betsy, 
you're as bad as any of them.” 

“© 1? father—what have I done?” 

‘© Why didn’t you send for Dr 
Conolly, and put me into a strait 
waistcoat when I talked of giving up 
business and settling here?” 

‘¢ Oh, father, I thought you would 
be so happy in the country!” 

“‘ T hate it, except for a half hour’s 
walk.” 

* You were always so fond of 
flowers.” 

“ Ina pot in the parlour.” 

‘* And when Charles Burrell used 
to tell you about his hunting”— 

“© Where is Charles Burrell ?” cried 
Mr Willock. “ I never thought of 
him before. He would be such a 
help! But he’s forgotten us.” 

«© He has not forgotten us,” said 
Betsy ; “ he thinks of us every day, 
every hour.” 

“ Does he? He’s a good lad—the 
best lad in England,” replied the fa- 
ther, without stopping to enquire from 
what sources Betsy derived her know- 
ledge of the state of Charles Burrell’s 
thoughts. ‘* He must come down and 
see us, He'll walk beside my pony. 
We'll all go into the country a mile 
or two.” 

‘‘ We’re in the country now, fa-« 
ther.” 

‘*s I'll write to him, care of his uncle 
in High Street—it will be sure to find 
him.” 

*“ His own address is Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, London,” said 
Betsy. 

“ Are you sure? I'll write to him 
this very day. He'll come—I'm cer- 
tain he’ll come: We'll build a wall 
all round a little bit of the garden, and 
make it the size of our old back-green. 
We'll have an arbour at the end, and 
you and he can sing duets, and play 
on guitars,”’ 

“* And mama ?” enquired Betsy. 

A cloud fell over the radiant coun- 
tenance of Mr Willock. “I never 
recollected her,” he said, and sighed 
deeply. 
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«‘ But she can't object, surely, to see 
so old a friend of yours as Charles 
Burrell?” suggested Betsy, doubting- 
ly. 
- Oh, Lord! you don’t know her 
yet. She can object to any thing. If 
I were to write to him, or any of our 
old acquaintance in the borough, she 
would not let me have the lite of a 
dog. It’s all she gives me now, and 
a miserable dog’s life too. No, no, 
I can't write, Betsy!” 

** But if Z were to write to him, to 
tell him where we were ?” 

*¢ Would you risk it,” enquired the 
father, “ and take all the blame ?” 

*«‘ Why, what blame is there to 
take?” asked Betsy. ‘ I'll write to 
him this moment, if you wish it.” 

** Do it—there’s a dear,” said Mr 
Willock. ‘If she won't let him into 
the house, we'll have a room for him 
at the farm. I wish we could get 
another for me there, too. At all 
events, write for Charles to come.” 

There is not much occasion to 
describe the alacrity with which Betsy 
executed her father’s command. Ah, 
if all daughters were so full of filial 
obedience, what a different world this 
would be! But while the dutiful Miss 
Betsy is giving her irivitation, let us 
see what preparations are making for 
the reception of the company in 
Simpsonville. 

The genius of building, which of 
late years has exercised its powers in 
so many parts of England, hadshaken 
from its wings about a dozen red brick 
villas on the estate of Mr Simpson. 
They stood each in its own acre of 
ground, surrounded by its own brick 
wall, and in the aggregate they 
formed the genteel villageof Simpson- 
ville. The proprietor had reserved 
to himself a larger quantity of ground, 
and built his house of redder bricks, 
than the others; and as the Jand was 
not yet disposed of, he was courteous 
and captivating to every one, as a 
matter of business; and few things 
had given him more pleasure than the 
intimacy he saw springing up between 
Mrs Simpson and the inhabitants of 
Riply Hall. Nothing is so valuable to 
acity built upon speculation as the 
society of county families—and the 
Willocks, he thought, did very well for 
a beginning. The proprietor of 
Simpsonville was a little man, about 
five-and-forty years of age, very stout 
and stumpy, but.always dressed with 
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the utmost care, and glittering with 
chains and rings. His manners also 
were very carefully got up, and his 
pretty speeches, and everlasting com- 
pliments, were evidently the result of 
great study. Altogether, what with 
his fine clothes, and polished manners, 
and elegant language, you saw he 
was just the individual to found a 
city like Bath, and then to be master 
of the ceremonies—and Mrs Simpson 
was an exact transcript of her spouse. 
He was the model she proposed for 
imitation, and she had become a dag. 
guerreotype likeness of the great ori- 
ginal. Such a gay place as Simpson- 
ville was in the summer, liad never 
been heard of. There was a tea-party 
at one of the houses onthe estate every 
night, to which the inhabitants of all 
the other houses were invited. And 
once or twice a-year Mr Simpson en- 
tertained the heads of families, with 
perhaps their eldest son and daughter, 
at dinner; when he gave them 
shanks of venison and gooseberry 
champagne. Mr Macaba, a Scottish 
gentleman who had called his cottage 
Lochaber Lodge, and had retired from 
his professional labours in London, and 
maintained a strict silence on the sub- 
ject of what those professional labours 
had been, returned the compliment once 
a-year by inviting the Simpsons to 
dinner, and entertaining them with 
boiled beef and greens, and whisky 
toddy and port wine. It was re- 
marked that, after dinner, an amazing 
profusion of different kinds of snuff 
was placed on the table, from which 
Mr Simpson, who was prodigiously 
interested in the gentility of his ten- 

nants, took many opportunities of 
conjecturing that Mr Macaba had 
large tobacco-growing estates in the 
West Indies, and encouraged snuffing 
from self-interested motives. On the 
same principle he hinted largely at 
the enormous wealth of Mr Crockrie, 

(who had built Willowtree Grange, 

and astonished the neighbours with 

his display of cups and saucers of 
every variety, and shape, and pattern, ) 

and gave people positively to under- 

stand that he knew, from undoubted 

sources, that Mr Crockrie had at one 

time been deeply interested in the 
China trade. But Mr Simpson was 
not only active in defence of the re- 
spectability of his tenants; he was 
anxious also to make Simpsonville a 
focus, as he expressed it, of literature 
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and intelligence. For this purpose he 
cultivated ‘the friendship of Mr 
Jenkins, an influential contributor to 
the Provincial Flambeau, who oc- 
casionally introduced a notice of “the 
fashionable and delightful village of 
Simpsonville” in a very prominent 
part of the paper. Nor did the inde- 
fatigable Simpson’s exertions end 
here. Sir Joseph Banks never toiled 
so much to catch a butterfly, as he did 
to catch alord. A knight had ac- 
tually stopped a day or two at the 
Simpsonville Hotel, for the sake of 
the fishing, which was very good, 
in the river; he was only a Tower 
and Sworder, to be sure—but Mr 
Simpson was enchanted when he 
had succeeded in getting the magnate 
to sup with him in Simpsonville 
House; and as he had the pleasure of 
lending him a five-pound note and 
never heard of him again, he repaid 
himself by perpetual boasts of his in- 
timacy with Sir Digsberry Do’em. 
For two or three days he had been in- 
tensely agitated by being informed 
that a foreign nobleman was on a 
fishing excursion in the neighbour- 
hood, and had settled in the hotel. A 
nobleman! the idea was enchanting, 
and the star (it was only plated sil- 
ver) of Sir Digsberry Do’em began to 
pale its ineffectual fires. He called 
at the hotel, and left his card, and 
watched at the river side, and at last 
introduced himself to the Baron Von 
Schwartzenham, and found out he 
was an aide-de-camp to the Emperor 
of Austria, and had come to England 
on a visit to his relation, one of the 
German ambassadors. He tried to 
persuade him to take up his quarters 
(and a nobleman of such exalted rank 
had sixteen of them) in Simpsonville 
House; but the baron good-natured- 
ly smiled, and continued at the hotel. 
He did the next best thing, which was 
to invite him to tea; and I feel certain 
that, if the baron had asked him for 
the loan of a five-pound note, he would 
have taken no warning from his ex- 
perience of Sir Digsberry’s behaviour, 
but would have given it to him at 
once. 

At seven o'clock Mr Willock was 
waiting very patiently, with the whip 
in his hand, in his four-wheel carriage, 
at the door of Riply Hall. He seemed 
more active than usual, for he amused 
himself flicking the flies that settled 
on the ribs and neck of his large brown 
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horse—he also occasionally whistled a 
bar or two of * God save the Queen,” 
and altogether seemed in a state (for 
him) of great excitement. Perhaps 
it was the effect of his having unbo- 
somed a portion of his woes to Betsy, 
and the hope of an early visit from 
Charles Burrell; it could not have been 
from the anticipation of a pleasant 
evening at Simpsonville, for he hated 
the whole inhabitants of that rising 
and salubrious village, and had a par- 
ticular aversion, I am sorry to say, to 
the lady and gentleman whose visiter 
he was aboutto be. Betsy was sitting 
in the little seat behind, plunged in 
her own reflections, and the quiet con- 
templations of the father and daugh- 
ter were only interrupted when, in a 
blaze of pink silk and scarlet ribbons, 
Mrs Willock emerged from the Hall 
door—and seated herself beside her 
husband, “ Drive on, Mr Willock— 
but you have no enthusiasm,” she 
said, as she looked on the very placid 
countenance of the worthy charioteer, 
and the deliberate manner in which he 
hinted to his horse the propriety of its 
getting into atrot. ‘ You're not ex- 
cited—you're not on fire, Mr Wil- 
lock.” 

«No, thank God! I ain’t on fire,” 
replied the sedate gentleman, looking 
as if his soul was made of asbestos, 
warranted not to burn. 

“’Tis always the way,” continued 
the lady—‘‘ no congeniality of mind 
ever sustains me in my search after 
immortality. To otherintellects than 
those at home I must turn for bright 
fellowship and endearing sympathies 
—Drive on, Mr Willock, you are go- 
ing very slowly—I long to be sur- 
rounded by an audience that can ap- 
preciate my exertions.” 

Mr Willock broke out into sundry 
chirrups and whistles, and exercised 
the whip with the utmost vigour. 
The steed trotted leisurely along all 
the while, and at last deposited the 
party at the door of Simpsonville 
House. 

Mr and Mrs Willock, followed by 
Betsy, were ushered into the drawing- 
room on the left hand of the entrance, 
and were received with tremendous 
rapture, whether real or affected, by 
their hospitable entertainers. 

** This is so kind, my dear madam,” 
said Mr Simpson, with one of his best 
bows; ‘ we appreciate your kindness 
and condescension in the fullest ex- 
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tent. Rank and genius have con- 
spired to spoil yourangelic disposition, 
and have failed; and you, my good 
sir,” he went on, turning to Mr Wil- 
lock, “ this is indeed a pleasure—to 
have a gentleman of your considera- 
tion under our humble roof. How do 
you do?” 

** Pretty well, I thank you; how 
are you?” replied Mr Willock. 

«‘ Thank God!” emphatically re- 
sponded Mr Simpson, lifting up his 
eyes devoutly. ‘ I am rejoiced to see 
you in such health—let me introduce 
you to my friends and neighbours— 
Mr Macaba, I present you to Mr Wil- 
lock of Riply ; Mr Jenkins, Mr Wil- 
lock ; Mr Jenkins is one of the first 
literary men of the day, and a devoted 
admirer of your excellent lady,” he 
added in a confidential whisper, while 
Mr Willock was bowing an enormous 
number of times, in answer to the 
obeisances of the two gentlemen. 
«* And you, Miss Willock,” continued 
Mr Simpson in his round of welcomes ; 
** but I need not ask how you are— 


Lilies and roses, 
Her cheek discloses,’ 


as the poet says. Eh! Jenkins?” 

«“ The poet Gay, sir,” replied Mr 
Jenkins, who immediately assumed an 
air as if he was reading one of his 
own critical articles in the Provincial 
Flambeau, “ the poet Gay, sir, is one 
of the pleasantest authors who has 
“ lately come before me. The ease of 
his versification gives a fresher, green- 
er, sunnier effect to the flow of his 
ideas. At the same time, he has not 
the heroic dignity of Homer, or the 
statuesque solemnity of Dante.” 

‘“‘ [ thought I heard your voice, Mr 
Jenkins,’’ exclaimed Mrs Willock, 
hurrying across to where the literary 
orator was laying down the law, “‘ and 
I come to be edified by your instruc- 
tions.” 

‘«‘ | was expressing my opinion, my 
dear madam, quite in an off-hand way, 
that Gay was a pleasing author. The 
design of his works is generally good, 
the execution spirited and correct—at 
the same time, he has no sublimity— 
decidedly no sublimity.” 

«1 think sublimity is the soul of 
poetry,” said Mrs Willock, « and not 
only of poetry, but of philosophy too. 
Don't you think so, Mr Jenkins ?” 

«‘ Few works,” replied the critic, 
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“have been submitted to my notice 
containing a remark at once so true 


and so profound. Without sublimity 
there can neither exist poetry, pro- 
perly so called, nor the abstruser parts 
of metaphysics, such as geometry and 
astrology. Perhaps you saw in last 
week’s Flambeau, a conversation be- 
tween Eternity and Annihilation ?” 

“IT did. It was inimitable !—It 
made me shudder! ” 

** In that short poem, my dear ma- 
dam, I attempted” 

‘“¢ Did you write it?” exclaimed the 
lady, entranced. ‘ My dear sir, Iam 
delighted to tell you, that it is the 
noblest effort I ever met in any lan- 
guage. I told Mr Willock that morn- 
ing at breakfast, that a greater than 
Milton had arisen in our day! ” 

* And did he participate in your 
feelings ?” modestly enquired Mr Jen- 
kins; * for the judgment of men of 
sound sense is” 

“ He!” said Mrs Willock; «I 
thought you were aware, Mr Jenkins, 
of the peculiarity of my position, En- 
dowed with feelings too lofty to be 
entered into by my family ” 

“ But your friends, my dear ma- 
dam, your acquaintances, enter fully 
into the superiority of your endow- 
ments. It is rare to see Venus and 
Minerva united in the same person!” 

‘“* Mr Jenkins!" exclaimed the lady 
in a glow of gratitude, “ the apprecia- 
tion of such a man—the knowledge 
that Iam not altogether unknown— 
the kindness of your remark—I am 
quite overcome!” And I verily be- 
lieve it was only by a great effort she 
kept herself from throwing her arms 
about his neck, as she had done to Mr 
Willock in the morning. 

** Congeniality of mind, Mr Mac- 
aba,” continued Mr Jenkins, judiciously 
allowing time to Mrs Willock to re- 
cover the command of her feelings— 
‘‘congeniality of mind is the surest 
bond of felicity—domestic, personal, 
and amicable—jarring sympathies 
crack the strings of the great instru- 
ment called life! I perceive, my dear 
sir, you enter into my feelings "—— 

“ Tiel a toot o’t; py Chorge, ye 
speak gospel, an’ tiel a haet else!’’ re- 
plied the intellectual gentleman refer- 
red to, offering a huge snuff-box. 
‘‘ Do ye tak’ my sneeshin’, Mister 
Shinkins ?” 

“‘ I am not an amateur of the nar- 
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cotic weed, whether to smoke or 
snuff,” answered Mr Jenkins, rejecting 
the proffered civility. 

** Maybe ta shentleman chows?” 
enquired Mr Macaba, who seemed to 
be convinced that tobacco must be used 
in some shape or other. “ I’ve got 
some remnants of most aixshellent pig- 
tail at hame.” 

** Unde pig-tail?” said Mr Jenkins; 
“the philologist might, in our—my 
opinion, be usefully employed in deci- 
phering the derivations of our com- 
monest forms of speech—unde pig- 
tail?” he again enquired ; ‘‘ have you 
. any idea, my dear sir?” 

This was addressed to our friend 
Mr Willock, who was indulging in a 
comfortable nap on a neighbouring 
sofa. Mr Willock started on being 
so suddenly appealed to, and as he 
believed Mr Jenkins was asking him 
whether he had any idea in the ab- 
stract, and recollected that his wife 
maintained the negative side of the 
proposition— 

‘*’Pon my word, sir, I don’t know,” 
he answered modestly; “if I have, it 
must be a very small one.” 

‘Will you favour us with it?” said 
Mr Jenkins. 

“ With what?” enquired Mr Wil- 
lock; ‘for to tell you the truth, sir, 
my wife is eternally talking about them 
things, and I never can understand a 
syllable she says.” 

‘‘ Does ta leddy speak about pig- 
tail?” enquired Mr Macaba, with a 
greater appearance of interest than he 
had yet shown in the conversation. 

Mr Willock looked from one to the 
other, and, as he had not the remotest 
glimpse of the meaning of what they 
said, he relapsed into his state of re- 
pose. 

‘¢ The question for discussion,” re- 
sumed Mr Jenkins, ‘ is—unde pig- 
tail?” 

‘‘Fatna thing’s ‘undy’ ta body’s 
aye speaking aboot ?’’ said Mr Mac- 
aba, in a semi-soliloquy. 

‘‘ Whence is it derived? How do 
you get it?” persisted Mr Jenkins. 

«* Och, an’ is tat all? by Chorge, ye 
should hae asked me tat afore! Ye’ll 
get as muckle o’t as ye like frae the 
great wholesale dealers-in” 

“* Any of the West India Islands, I 
believe,” interposed Mr Simpson. 
** Our friend Macaba has large estates 
there, and I have no doubt is recom- 
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mending you to apply to one of his 
own agents—eh, Macaba?” 

“But for my ain part,” continued 
Mr Macaba, who had gone on with 
his speech all the time Mr Simpson 
was speaking, “I aye recommend 
Short-cut and Returns.” 

« A short cut to fortune—eh, Mac- 
aba?” said Simpson; ‘and quick 
returns for your money—eh ?” 

The laughter created by this sally 
had scarcely subsided, when the door 
was opened, and the Baron von 
Schwartzenham announced. 

‘* My dear baron, this is so kind— 
isn’t it, my love?” exclaimed Mr 
Simpson, rushing up to the new comer. 
** We are delighted to see you—ain’t 
we, dear?” 

«‘ Ver’ broud, ver’ broud,”’ said the 
baren, bowing to the lady. ‘* You 
English is so hospital to de strangers 
—yaiz.” 

The baron was a tall young man, 
who would probably have looked bet- 
ter if he had had the good taste to 
shave himself like other human be- 
ings, and not covered his face so thick- 
ly with hair that he might have been 
mistaken for a chair-bottom taking the 
air. He had bushy whiskers, extend- 
ing all round and under his chin, thick 
mustaches and an imperial, and his 
deep-black locks hung in greasy luxu- 
riance over the collar of his coat. His 
own father could not have known him, 
unless he had happened to be a bar- 
ber. But his manners, in spite of 
these drawbacks to his appearance, 
were very gentlemanly, and it was soon 
evident that he made no small sensa- 
tion in the party. Even the eloquent 
lucubrations of Mr Jenkins were left 
unheeded, and that philanthropic and 
philosophical individual determined to 
wage undying war against the young 
baron in particular, and to destroy the 
whole German nation in general, by 
a review in the next week’s Flame 
beau.” 

«* You did bromise to introduce me 
to de cleber lady,” said the baron to 
Mr Simpson. ‘I love de cleber la- 
dies—is she in de room ?—Yaiz!” 

«* She is, my lord baron; and I am 
sure Mrs Willock will be enchanted 
to make your acquaintance. My dear 
madam, Baron von Schwartzenham 
has heard of your reputation, and de- 
sires leave to throw himself at your 
feet.” 
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Mr Willock raised his head from 
the sofa, and looked in evident expec- 
tation that the throwing at the feet 
was not a figure of speech—but resum- 
ed his meditative attitude once more, 
when he perceived that the baron 
merely bowed. 

“Shall I have de seligkeit—de 
appiness, to sit down by your arm, 
gracious lady Mrs Willock ?”’ 

‘Delighted, I am sure, my lord 
baron ; but I fear your unacquaintance 
with our language” 

‘¢ Oh no, I verstand—stand under 
it, ver well. De speak is de schwie- 
rigkeit—de difficulte—yaiz!’’ 

«I am charmed to hear it. Ifyou 
are already so far advanced in your 
English studies, a very few weeks will 
easily make you master of the power 
of speaking the language.” 

*‘f can read it wit—wit de gross~ 
est leichtigkeit, and I am ver broud 
to befind myself at your arm to take 
lesson in speaking with elegance and 
erhalenkeit—grandeur— Yaiz!” 

*“ The compatriot of Gothy and 
Hallam, and other foreign poets and 
philosophers, is too acute a judge of 
talented conversation for me to flatter 


myself with the hope of escaping his 
condemnation.” 
** Not so, well-born, gracious wo- 


man, Mrs Willock. I have heard 
that, since de death of de De Staéi, 
dere is no one can talk compared to 
de gracious lady-proprietor of Riply 
Halli.” 

“You have heard, then, of Riply 
Hall?” enquired Mrs Willock: “seen 
it perhaps?” 

* At a distance—yaiz,” replied the 
baron. . 

“‘ I trust you will see more of it, if 
you stay in the neighbourhood any 
time longer.” 

* De hope to see more of its charm- 
ing owner would deter me if I had no 
other beweggrund—inducement,” re- 
plied the baron, with a very peculiar 

‘look of admiration to the enraptured 
Mrs Willock. 

“« Py Chorge, ta baron seems a great 
hand among ta leddies, Mr Willock,” 
said Mr Macaba, in a malicious whis- 
per to his neighbour, in order to call 
his attention to the conversation going 
on between the baron and his wife ; 
but his praiseworthy effort was com- 
pletely thrown away. 

“‘Has he a large hand, did you 
say, sir? Vil bet a guinea it’s a dirty 
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one. These furreners have no idea 
of soap.” 

“ He’s listening with all his eyes 
to your leddy, sir,” rejoined Mr Mac- 
aba. 

«I wish him joy,” replied the hus- 
band. “ Now, nothing pleases my 
wife so much as talking to a fellow 
that doesn’t know the language, and 
can’t interrupt her.” 

** Unless by squeezin’ ta hand o’ 
her. Py Chorge, he’s a tiel o’ a chap, 
and ta foulest-moothed ratch as can 
be! Ta word ‘kite’ is never aff his 
lips. It’s a thing tat naebody should 
speak o’ afore ta Jeddies. I’m tinkin’ 
he’s telling ta leddy he’s gotten a pain 
in the waim.” 

“* Very likely,” said Mr Willock, 
to whom the communications of Mr 
Macaba were utterly unintelligible. 

** What is its origin I cannot com- 
prehend”—Mr Jenkins was distinctly 
heard in continuation of his former 
etymological remarks, during a pause 
in the conversation—* for I certainly 
have never yet heard that pigs were 
in the habit of chewing tobacco.” 

« Tere’s ta fool body speaking about 
pig-tail yet,” growled Mr Macaba; “I 
wish tere was a puud o’t sticking 
in his troat—tere’s no a boy in te 
shop that couldna teil him a’ aboot 
it.” 

** But when in difficulties on any 
subject of investigation,” resumed Mr 
Jenkins, “ ’tis best to refer at once 
to the indisputable authority of my 
talented friend, Mrs Willock. Will 
you allow me, my dear madam, to in- 
trude on your interesting conversa~ 
tion with an enquiry, if you are aware 
of the origin of pig-tail—unde pig? 
unde tail?” 

«¢ My dear sir,” said Mr Simpson, 
flying to the rescue of Mrs Willock, 
*‘ our condescending friend’s studies 
have lain among tales of a different 
kind; and such a critic of tales, or, in 
short, of literature of every kind, as 
yourself, I believe, does not exist in 
England.” 

“Do you really think so, now ?— 
you don’t flatter? eh!” enquired Mr 
Jenkins. 

‘“‘ Flatter you, my dear sir! it is but 
the universal opinion of Simpsonville, 
which I now take it on me to express.” 

«* And of Riply Hall,” interposed 
Mrs Willock, with a bow and a smile. 

“ You make me proud, indeed,” re- 
turned the gratified author; ‘ appre- 
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ciation is all that a literary man can 
aim at.” 

‘‘ It is indeed the sweetest reward 
that talent can obtain,” said Mrs 
Willock, with a grateful look at the 
baron. 

‘“¢ It must be a blind man without 
no eyes, and a deaf man as cannot 
hear, dat does not worship de high- 
born, gracious Mrs Willock,”’ said the 
baron with a bow. 

*¢ If that fellow ain’t a swindler, my 
name ain’t Samson Willock;’’ mut- 
tered the worthy husband of the glow- 
ing subject of these panegyrics. * il 
order the carriage and take them 
home, or blowed if that furrener 
won’t get a hold of Mrs W.’s watch.” 

With these flattering ideas of the 
baron, Mr Willock went across the 
room to the quiet corner where Betsy 
had established herself, and was ex- 
amining a scrap-book, along with two 
or three of the Miss Crockrie’s. He 
took her to one side—‘* Betsy,” he 
said, ‘‘ them furreners are all thieves 
—that ugly feliow that’s saying such 
sweet things to your mother, I dassay, 
has some design upon you; for I know 
the ways of them chaps—flattering 
the old ones to get better on with the 
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daughters. Now, I just put you on 
your guard. I'll never let him into 
Riply Hall, if 1 can help it. So never 
mind what your mother says. Charles 
Burrell will be down in a day or two. 
I wish he was here now, he would be 
able to give me his advice.” ; 

Betsy smiled, as if she.knew pretty 
well what his advice would be. 

“* At any rate, Betsy,” said Mr 
Willock, “ I'll make a bargain with 
her. If she has her baron, I'll have 
Charles Burrell. So now, put your 
things on; for we're going off this 
minute.” 

There was a vast deal of shaking 
of hands, and putting on of shawls, 
and compliments, and thanks. 

The baron handed Mrs Willock to 
the door. 

** At twelve to-morrow,” she said, 
as she stept into the carriage, ‘* I shall 
expect you at the Hall.” 

‘* T shall be dere vidout fail,” re- 
plied the baron with a look of deep 
admiration, and bowed to Mr Willock 
and Betsy, neither of whom took any 
notice of his politeness—both, I am 
credibly informed, being at that mo- 
ment thinking with all their might of 
Charles Burrell. 


Cuapter III. 


But was Charles Burrell thinking 


as constantly of them? One thing is 
certain, that he neither answered 
Betsy’s letter, nor made his appearance 
in the arbour. Mr Willock at the 
end of a week began to get angry; 
his peace was entirely disturbed by 
the constant visits of the baron; he 
determined to write to Charles Bur- 
reli himself. He did write, and in 
two or three days received an answer, 
informing him that business detained 
him in town, but that he would be de. 
lighted to accept his kind invitation 
at the beginning of the following week. 
The following week !—it was a dread- 
ful time to wait; for it turned out 
that Charles’s assistance was the only 
thing the old gentleman trusted fo, to 
enable him to get quit of the baron 
during the remainder of his life. 

“ Betsy,” he said, ‘this is a bad 
business, this absence of Charles Bur- 
rell ; for that baron—I always said he 
was aswindler. Though he calls him- 
self a nobleman, aud all that, and al- 
ways talks about his uncle the ambas- 


sador, and his cousins the field-mar- 
shals, heiseternally borrowing five and 
ten pounds from Mrs Willock; and, 
by George, I think some day he'll 
borrow the whole estate, and she’s 
sure to give it him!” 

‘‘ Has the baron borrowed much 
money, papa?” enquired the young 
lady. 

‘* Forty-five pounds, two shillings, 
and sixpence ; and we’ve only known 
him a week—think what that will come 
to when he’s been our friend for a 
whole year! I see no hope for me 
but the poor-house !” 

“© You should speak to mama,” 
said Betsy. 

«* How the devil can any body speak 
to mama, when she’s constantly talk- 
ing herself? It’s impossible, I tell 
you, to slip in the smallest word. She 
and that furren vagabond are chatter- 
ing from morning till night. I wish I 
knew any body I could apply to for 
advice.” 

* But Charles, papa; he'll be here 
in a week.” 
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«6A week! well, won’t that cost 
me another forty-five pounds, two shil- 
lings, and sixpence ? I could employ 
all the attorneys in the county for the 
money—or hire a dozen strong fel- 
lows to throw him out of the window. 
But here he is!—mum, Betsy—don't 
mention what I’ve told you—there’s a 
good girl.” 

The visiter, who now made his ap- 
pearance, was not the redoubtable 
Baron von Schwartzenham, but Mr and 
Mrs Simpson. 

“‘ My dear sir,” said Mr Simpson, 
rushing forward impetuously, and 
grasping the hand of Mr Willock, 
“we drove through your beautiful 
grounds to have the pleasure of enqui- 
ring after your health.” 

“ But we needn't enquire after your 
health,’ added the lady; for I 
never saw any person look better in 
my life. Did you, lovey?” 

«* Never—but the amiable family of 
Riply Hall always look well. Miss 
Willock, I am sure, is a proof of my 
assertion; and your delightful, intel- 
lectual lady, my dear sir, 1 hope she 
is quite well] ?” 

«* Such talents!’ said Mrs Simp- 
son. 


‘And such manners, my dear!” 
said the gentleman. 
** And so beautiful!” said the lady. 


‘‘ And so condescending! Is she 
engaged, my dear sir, in any literary 
work just now? It would bea pity 
that she should not commit to paper the 
results of her studies. She is a 
poetess ’’— 

«¢ And a novelist ”— 

«© And a philosopher ”— 

* And a historian ”— 

«© In short, I don’t think such a ta- 
Jented woman was ever known in 
Simpsonville before.” 

«* Indeed?” said Mr Willock, who 
had done nothing but stare open- 
mouthed at the enraptured panegyrists 
of his spouse, and now looked as if 
he thought Simpsonville would be 
much improved if the talented lady 
had still been unknown. 

‘* Pray, is she within 

‘¢T think not,” replied Mr Willock, 
**the baron” 

«‘ Oh, the baron—such a true noble- 
man !”’ exclaimed the lady, in the same 
tone of enthusiasm. ‘ He is the 
handsomest and most captivating man 
I ever saw.” 

‘* My dear,” said Mr Simpson, “ you 
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will make us married men jealous, if 
you are so unguarded in your admi- 
ration—won’t she, my dear sir ?” 

«© Won't she what?” enquired Mr 
Willock. 

«* Make us jealous of the baron; 
but he is indeed a delightful person— 
such a specimen of the true high-born 
aristocrat, so free, so easy—he puts 
me very much in mind of a most in- 
timate friend of mine, Sir Digsberry 
Do'em. Don’t you trace a resemblance 
between them, my dear ?” 

«I think I do. Those mustaches 
are so very military and becoming” 

«*T don’t mean in their features, 
lovey—in their manners and charac- 
ters, I mean. Sir Digs, as I always 
called him—we were sworn friends— 
Sir Digs came up to my house just 
whenever he chose, as the baron, my 
dear sir, does to yours—he dined with 
me—walked with my wife—helped 
her at the tea-table.” 

‘* Did he ever borrow any money ?” 
enquired Mr Willock. 

«* Ah, you’ve heard of old Digs’s 
free-and-easy manner ;—he said to me, 
* Simpson, old boy, tip me a five—for 
cuss me if the Portuguese government 
behave as a gentleman ought. They 
owe me several millions of milreis, and 
don't pay a maravedi.” He was such 
a pleasant fellow, poor Sir Digs !” 

** Andyoulent him the five pounds?” 
enquired Mr Willock. 

«* How could I refuse it, my dear 
sir ?” 

«* Then, I'll tell you what it is, iny 
good sir,” exclaimed Mr Willock, as 
if new light had broke on him, “ I’m 
very much mistaken if the baron isn't 
Sir Digs in disguise ; he’s always tell- 
ing Mrs Willock to tip out her fives.” 

«* Do you mean to say that the ba 
ron borrows money ?” asked Mr Simp- 
son in an anxious tone. 

Mr Willock nodded in a most un- 
mistakable manner. 

‘«¢ Then, ’pon my soul, he’s behaved 
very ill. He’s been talking about tak- 
ing a long lease of an acre or two of 
my ground, and building a villa. It 
would certainly be a great advantage 
to my estate to have a real titled no- 
bleman among the tenants. But he 
borrows, you say ?” 

‘* He tells my wife that the rents of 
his estates in Bohemia don’t come due 
till Christmas.” 

*¢ Oh, then, he /as estates in Bohe- 
mia?” said Mr Simpson, * He would 
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certainly be a most desirable tenant ; 
and, if he signs the lease” 

«* They are both in the garden,” 
hinted Mr Willock. 

“ Oh, then, we shall go and find 
them!” said Mr Simpson. ‘* Come, 
lovey.” 

And the whole party left the draw- 
ing-room, and proceeded in search of 
the baron and Mrs Willock. 

There was a rustic seat at one end 
of the side-walk, and, on passing down 
the greensward that led to it, they 
saw the individuals they were in search 
of, who appeared to be a great deal 
too deeply interested in their conver- 
sation to attend to any thing else, and 
were in happy ignorance that every 
word they said was overheard. 

‘* I like dis place,” said the baron; 
*’tis so like one of my estates in Bo- 
hemia.” 

«¢ So you've said, dear baron. I’m 
sure Riply Hall ought to be highly hon- 
oured by the compliment.” 

«* Not at all—not by no means,” 
replied the baron; ‘‘ for my poor pro- 
perty never boasted of so great an or- 
nament as Riply Hall.” 

‘«¢ Ah! what ornament doyou mean?” 

Its beautiful, charming owner— 
lovely, noble Mrs Willock.” 

* You're too kind. I’m overcome 
by your indulgent appreciation of my 
claims.” 

* Dey are delightful—you’re ver 
clever—and ver good ;—dere is no one 
worthy to admire you but mine self— 
yaiz.” 

«© And you do admire me, baron ?”’ 
asked the lady, simpering. 

«© Yaiz—ver much. Ah, madam—I 
wish you was not married to such fat 
little man—he not know de treasure 
he possess.” 

«© He does not, indeed—a total want 
of intellect incapacitates him from 
perceiving’ —— 

«© Dat his wife ver clever, and he 
great fool. You mean dat?” 

‘“* Exactly my sentiments—but far 
better expressed.” 

«¢ Den why stay wid him ?” enquired 
the baron. 

« Ah, whither could I go?” an- 
swered the lady. 

“’Pon my honour, Mr Willock,” 
whispered Mr Simpson, “ this is going 
too far—hadn’t you better inter- 
fere ?” 

“‘ Not for the world—perhaps she'll 
offer to go with him,” replied the gra- 
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tified Mr Willock; ** and I wouldn’t 
disturb her for any consideration.” 

«* Den I have your consent ?” ex- 
claimed the baron, in answer to some- 
thing the lady had said. * I will have 
a chaise de post dis ver night. You 
will not forget de jewels. 1 will pre- . 
sent you to de Emperor of Austria— 
and you must be well dressed.” 

** You're too good—dear! dear ba- 
ron Ha! gracious heavens! my 
husband !—Mr Simpson !—baron ! 

«* How do you do, sair?” said the 
baron. ‘* We was acting a play—'tis 


a ver good play—’tis a translation 
from de Bride of Messina, by Schiller 
—de amiable Mrs Simpson knows it 
Do you not, madam ?— 


ver well. 
Yaiz!” 

«¢ Well—’pon my honour,” said Mr 
Simpson, “ I think I do recollect my 
intimate friend, Sir Digsberry, prac- 
tising with Mrs §. for some yrivate 
theatricals much of the same kind. 
Don’t you remember, lovey? He was 
a capital actor, Sir Digs.” 

‘‘[’m very sorry we interrupted 
you,” said Mr Willock, who seemed 
considerably annoyed that there was a 
chance of the business passing off by 
way of ajoke. ‘‘ I beg you'll go on. 
Ah, Betsy!’ he continued, in an under 
tone, * I wish Charley Burrell were 
here—he would kick that fellow into 
the river— and serve him right, 
too.” 

*©’Pon my honour, baron, you put 
me more and more in mind of my in- 
timate friend, Sir Digsberry Do’em. 
My friend Jenkins would make a capi- 
tal description of your rehearsals— 
*twould be an excellent hit in the next 
Flambeau.” 

‘* What are you giggling in that 
very unintellectual manner for?” ex- 
claimed Mrs Willock, casting fiery 
glances on the rubicund countenance 
of Betsy, and determined, like most 
people, to get into a passion to hide 
her discomfiture. ‘I insist on your 
retiring to your room, and I shall not 
allow any more letter-writing and cor- 
respondence with low persons like your 
friend Mr Burrell, An humble friend 
of my husband, baron,” she added, 
‘who has ventured, I fear from in- 
terested motives, to pay attention to 
Miss Willock.” 

‘‘ Interested motives !—vat a hor- 
rid fellow—yaiz!’’ exclaimed the ba- 
ron, disgusted that there should be 


such things as interested motives in 
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paying attention to any of the Willock 
family. 

«* T beg to tell you, madam,” said 
Betsy, who felt her heart beat very 
quick, and her eyes glow with fire, 
‘* that Charles Burrell is a friend of my 

_father—but not an humble one.” 

** And I shall write to him as often 
as I like,” said Mr Willock; ‘ and 
Betsy is a noble girl to stand up for 
poor Charles.” 

*‘ He is fit, perhaps, for you and your 
daughter, sir,” began the dignified Mrs 
Willock. 

« But he has no estates in Bohe- 
mia,’ said the indignant Willock, 
“‘nor uncles ambassadors—nor whis- 
kers—nor post-chaises to run off with 
old women.” 

«¢ Old !—gracious !—unidea’d bar- 
barian !—oh—I sink—I die—baron !” 

«“ Vat you mane, sir?” commenced 
that magnate, looking fierce. ‘ You 
say I no have estate in Bohemia—vot 
you mane, sair ?” 

‘¢ I mean,” said Mr Willock, * that 
I'll punish ali furren swindlers and 
interlopers ; so be off, Mr Baron, or if 
I find you here when I come back, I'll 
have you ducked in the horse-pond. 
Come, Betsy ! 

Mr Willock retired with his daugh- 
ter, and Mr and Mrs Simpson, in an 
agony of impatience to communicate 
the scene to Mr Jenkins and the in. 
habitants of Simpsonville, took the 
opportunity of stepping into the car- 
riage, and trotting down the avenue, 
without taking leave of any of the 
party. 

** Baron, I am ruined, insulted, dis- 
graced for ever— What shall I do ?” 

‘¢ You must leave de old baste, and 
never see him no more.” 

** And do you open your arms to be 
my refuge ?” enquired the philosophic 
lady. 

** You must give him de notice of 
separate maintenance by de law,” 
answered the baron, with a rather un- 
loverlike eye to the main chance. 

‘«* But I have already a hundred and 
fifty pounds a-year secured to me— 
whether I remain with him or not.” 

«A hundred and fifty pounds—dey 
are sterling pounds, I hope—and not 
de livres ?” 

‘¢ Pounds sterling,” replied the lady. 

** Den come wid me,” said the 
baron, “I will take you to de Simp- 
sonville Hotel; you shail dere write 
letter dat you give him up, and never 


see him no more, and we shall be so 
happy as de day.” 
‘ « What will the world say ?” 

‘Dat you are a wonder of genius, 
and dey will forgive every ting to so 
much sensibility and so much feeling— 
yaiz!” 

In less than an hour after this con- 
versation, aletter was brought up from 
Simpsonville, and presented to Mr 
Willock. He broke the seal impa- 
tiently, and read as follows :— 

‘| have paid, in suffering and lone- 
liness, the penalty of too much mind. 
Yes, the years 1 have passed as the 
wife of an unidea’d clod have been ages 
—centuries—eternities—with no being 
fitted by nature or education to sym- 
pathize with my aspirations—tied by 
the dull rules of an unintellectual, un- 
philosophical custom, to an individual 
so totally unable to appreciate me as 
you have been. I have longed for 
some time to withdraw myself from 
you and your family, and to enter on 
a sphere of life more fitted for my 
talents and endowments. In finding 
the Baron » I have found the 
creature of my imagination—with rank, 
intellect, and personal gracefulness, 
united to a loving, revering, and ad- 
miring idiosyncrasy.—1 throw you off. 
You shall see me no more. Your 
efforts to recover me I defy ; your 
name I abjure. You are startled at 
the openness of these expressions. I 
glory inthem. What J do cannot be 
kept a secret, even if it were desired— 
the eyes of an enquiring public are 
fixed on the actions of one whom it 
has been indulgent enough to stamp 
with the seal of its approbation, I 
will yet do great things, and leave an 
immortal name—but not yours— 

** Leviria.” 

Mr Willock felt as if he was look- 
ing at something or other through a 
fog. Some faint outline of the mean- 
ing of the epistle he thought he de- 
tected through the cloud of words ; 


“ and great was his rejoicing as he pored 


over the sentences, and flattered him- 
self that he made out that his lady had 
left him for ever. ‘ Hurrah!” he 
cried, and tossed his hat in the air. 
‘‘ Betsy! I say, Betsy !—where can the 
girl have gone?” But Betsy was no- 
where to be found! He sought her 
every where—even in Mrs Willock’s 
boudoir. The drawers in that little 
apartment were all emptied, and the 
ornament-cases gone. ** Let them go,” 
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said the enchanted husband; « she 
might have taken the whole house; 
I wouldn't have grudged her a brick 
of it.” 

At last he bethought him of search- 
ing for his daughter in the garden, 
She was not there. He turned into 
the shrubbery walk at the side, and 
preceeded towards the arbour which 
I have told you was the favourite seat 
of Betsy and Charles Burrell ; but oh! 
for the constancy of women, even 
good and kind ones, like Betsy Wil- 
lock !—oh! for the vows made one 
month and repented of the next !—oh! 
for the falsehood—the fickleness—the 
duplicity of his favourite daughter! 
He saw, as he approached the arbour, 
two persons seated within it—one of 
them was certainly Betsy—the head 
was on the other person’s shoulder— 
the other person's arm was round her 
waist—the hat—the hair—the whis- 
kers—it was no mistake. It was the 
Baron von Schwartzenham himself! 

In a moment the stick of the indig- 
nant sire was poised high in the air— 
with the weight of a flail it descended 
on the hat of the fascinating foreigner. 
“ Take that!” he said. By dad! 
wasn’t the old woman enough for you, 


that you take the young one as well ?” 
The baron started up. 
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“ Father!” cried Betsy, ‘ don’t 
strike him again, for my sake !” 

«* PN kill him, I tell you!” exclaimed 
Mr Willock—* not because he has in- 
veigled away your mother—oh no!— 
he’s made my house comfortable” 

** And will make it more comfort- 
able still,” said the baron, taking off 
his false mustaches and speaking in 
the true-hearted natural voice of 
Charles Burrell! I have freed you, 
my dear sir, from a person who would 
have made your whole existence miser- 
able. And here I restore to your 
affections your neglected child; 1 re- 
turn her to you ” 

«‘ And the forty-five pounds, two 
shillings, and sixpence !—ah, Charles! 
but I always said you were a true 
friend.” , 

It is useless to describe the altered 
state of affairs at Riply Hall. At sup- 
per that night there were gathered the 
three happiest people in England ; and 
if a stoutish old gentleman, after in- 
numerable bumpers, favoured the com- 
pany with a song—composed in almost 
equal parts of “ God save the Queen” 
and * Auld Langsyne ’’—I believe the 
audience were by no means fastidious, 
but preferred his vocal efforts to Tam- 
burini and Lablache. Such indulgent 
critics are happiness and affection! 
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FLORENCE. 


WHEN expectation is on the alert 
on the approach to any large city for 
the first time, the most beautiful coun- 
try in its vicinity is traversed with 
comparative indiffereace in the excite- 
ment of the last few miles. Thus it 
fares with the fairyland round classic 
and Medicean Floreace. In the vil- 
lages of the immediate vicinity, to be 
sure, one must be struck by the unac- 
countable number of young women 
plaiting straw, and singing as they 
work, as if a redundancy of one half 
of the population had been really cre- 
ated here for that.express purpose. 
Long before you reach the actual 
suburb, detachments of small houses, 
as in the vicinity of our manufacturing 
towns, scattered alung the road, an- 


nounce the important place of central- 
ization, of which they are the outposts. 
Each tenement is marked with a paint- 
ed cross or two, over the door or be- 
tween the windows; and some have 
moral apothegms or scriptural texts, 
i: such large characters that all may 
read. A few have long inscriptions 
on marble, telling of plagues averted, 
or of the Arno’s overflood, or of a 
Pope’s progress and his entertainment 
by the pious. Perhaps you will meet 
for the first time—a sight seen only 
here—men walking nimbly under an 
enormously bulky but exceedingly 
light load—a mountain of Florence 
flasks, transparent, and almost as fra- 
gile as an agglomeration of soap bub- 
bles. To the custody of these frail 
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vessels, clothed in a garment of twist- 
ed rushes, all the wine as well as the 
oil of Tuscany is committed, which, 
with regard to the latter commodity, 
every body knows. The wine-flask 
(fiascone) most in use holds three 
English quarts. Carts in great num- 
bers are hastening in to market, and a 
large lounging population is abroad. 
What a contrast does gay Florence 
present, on its very confines, to dull, 
resourceless Pistoia, where we slept 
last night. It was now the hour for 
the evening drive; all the world 
seemed come forth to enlarge our ex- 
pectations. Splendid coach pannels, 
fresh-washed from their respective 
homes; horses which, having been 
shut up all day, were delighting in 
the air and exercise, contrast not 
more forcibly with our dusty old way- 
faring vetturino’s carriage, and the 
sorry hacks that draw it, than do we, 
the passengers, a flushed and weary 
set of mortals, longing for soap and 
water, with the recumbent beauties 
and lounging beaux that whirl past 
us. There, perhaps, abstracted and 
alone, in the corner of his barouche, 
sate some grave-looking foreigner, 
with diplomatic button, and behind 
him a magnificent chasseur, to fix fur- 
ther the attention of the crowd on his 
importance. Several English turn- 
outs are also on the dusty drive, of 
which the coachmen seem not sorry 
to assert their pre-eminence among 


the other congregated whips; and, 


maintain, by their superior style of 
driving, a part of the national charac- 
ter. How different the somewhat 
antiquated and cumbrous splendour of 
the Italian noble, unwilling to be out- 
done in his own capital, but not able 
to help it! Crowds of gaily-dressed 
pedestrians bustle out of the gate by 
which you enter; and shops, closed 
during the heat of the day, begin to 
put down their shutters, and be open 
to new customers. Amongst these, 
very fine print-shops, elsewhere rare, 
with good engravings in the window 
of originals possessed by the gallery, 
make you already resolve on future 
purchases. Amidst so much agreeable 
excitement, the hotels on the Lung’- 
aruo come into view. The old bridge, 
bearing half the goldsmiths’ booths of 
Florence on its back, is before you. 
Washed, and dressed, and fed in hasie, 
forth you go to enjoy the rest of the 
delicious evening in walking about the 


streets, and return late and reluctantly 
to bed and mosquito curtains, making 
plans for a first, full, long, insatiable 
day at Florence and its curiosities. 
But you are out in your calculation! 
It is well to be up with the dark, but, 
depend on it, you will lie down long 
before the /amb—before ten. The heat 
will be intolerable, especially along 
the quays, and “ carpe diem” here 
is not to make hay, or to do any thing 
else while the sun shines, as the fol- 
lowing note or memorandum will suf- 
ficiently prove:—* June 10. It will 
not do; we cannot bear being baked 
alive any longer. The ways are fiery; 
and if one attempts to walk when the 
sun declines, there is such a heat from 
below the pavement and the walls of 
the houses, as is given out by an oven 
just before the roils are removed.” 
Again, the refreshment which even- 
ing elsewhere is sure to bring, here 
exists not. The moon is dispensing 
a beautiful light upon church and 
upon tower, but the air is sultry; she 
has dressed the magnificent Duomo in 
a robe of silvery brightness, and is at 
this moment faultlessly daguerreotyp- 
ing on the wide-spread pavement all 
the objects which surround us, But 
coolness and moonlight here do not go 
together; it is far, far too hot to walk! 
The coffeehouses are thronged inside 
and out; one cannot find a seat or be 
helped to an ice, so great is the de- 
mand, and yet it is a full hour since 
the web-footed bat was beginning to 
emerge from the prison or the palace 
court, and was seen hovering about 
dark and narrow streets till his time 
for appearing unchallenged in the 
more open spaces should arrive. The 
active swallow, amused at us mortals 
on the pavement bencath, shoots by 
overhead as if to make us discontented 
with our lot, and covetous of his. It 
was scarce an hour ago when the 
twittering people, in the height of their 
exultatiou, were cutiing their way 
across the Ducal Palace and the Place 
at every angle, and cleaving with their 
wedge-like bodies, like arrows, the 
blue sky over those colossal statues, 
or zig-zagging away like opaque 
lightning, lost for a moment to re- 
appear the next. We saw all this, 
and hoped for a cool evening—but in 
vain! The swalfows are now gone, 
and the dusky cohorts of the winged 
mouse occupy their place. And even 
these seem to have a better bargain of 
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it than we at present, for they can 
fan, if not themselves, the air in which 
they move with their webbed wings: 
they can retire, when they are tired, 
to inaccessible fortresses, in the cool 
grotto or cave, or town wall, while 
we must go back and climb the stair 
to an insupportably close bed-room, 
and endeavour to cool our hands and 
face by plunging and replunging 
them in water, which has become 
tepid in our absence; and doubting 
whether to open our windows to admit 
the night air, or keep them shut to 
exclude the still greater heat of the 
streets, where the temperature is that 
of a cotton-mill with ali the hands on, 
or of a London drawing-room at the 
close of a rout night! We shall not 
soon forget the evening of the day 
when, goaded by these sufferings, we 
quitted Florence—sultry and breath- 
less Florence! The carpenters were 
on the bridge erecting scaffolding for 
the Corpus Domini and approach. 
ing féte of St John. Our voiturier 
took us forth at a right merry trot, 
and we began at once to enjoy a de- 
licious coolness, which we had not 
known for an instant since our arri- 
val. Oh, the blessing of cool air to 
fan your temples after such a month 
as that of June 1840! The way was 
peopled with out-of-door workers, as 
when we entered ; and peasants were 
refreshing themselves, after their hot 
labours of the field, on their own ex- 
cellent wine—the best in Italy, at a 
penny a pint. The young wanton- 
ing in the renewal of their strength ; 
and even the old, renovated and for- 
getful of age in the hilarity of the 
hour, The fairy scenes of the Tuscan 
road-side were just beginning to be 
iiluminated with the lucciole, darting 
here and there out of the hedges, or 
sparkling in the recesses of tufted 
bank or garden bower. The fire- flies 
were this evening out in myriads, re- 
sembling, at some distance, a shower 
of dropping light falling thick upon 
the corn. fields ; but anon glancing by, 
and turning their fairy lanterns full 
in your face, they crossed and re- 
crossed our path, and danced in swarms 
among the recesses of the pine plan- 
tations, till, as evening wended on, the 
tiny swarms went off, and not a spark 
was any longer to be seen in the uni- 
versal gloom of a moonless night, which 
conducted us to our place of rest. 
With all these recollections of Flo- 


rence, we again find ourselves there, 
in another year, after the Novem- 
ber rains have been scouring the 
town, and nearly filled the Arno, 
which, rescued from its ordinary in- 
significance, eddied under its arches a 
swollen, turbid, and dangerous river. 
The appearance of the city was ma- 
terially changed. In place of the 
shallow, uninterrupted river bed, and 
the bridges, at sunset, coming out in 
fine relief, and the distant landscape, 
and the lofty mountains, towards La 
Spezia, bathed in a rosy light; in place 
of seeing from the windows of our hotel, 
scarcely knee-deep in the mid river, 
little groups of men and boys dipping 
their hand-nets, while others, round a 
flat-bottomed boat which required no 
anchorage, were filling it with the 
drifted sediment, to keep the channels 
open—all is perturbation! An Eng- 
lish November could not, after its 
kind, be more destitute of enjoyment 
out of doors. Adieu, Cascini! Coun- 
try walks or rides to Fiesole, adieu! 
And we have come to the true time 
for frequenting the gallery without dis- 
traction. What a toilsome ascent is 
that of the Loggie, for which many a 
suffering pair of lungs has had to pay ! 
Some run—happy they—taking two 
steps at a time; some creep up after 
a diagonal fashion; some go back- 
wards; and the greater number stop 
to recover wind on the landing-place. 
Fortunately, you are not expected to 
say any thing to the founders who are 
there, at the top of one stair, to meet 
you in full costume; nor need pro- 
pitiate the open-mouthed Molossian 
dogs, fortunately for you in marble, 
who flank the door. A long way have 
you to make before-you reach the 
drawing-room, where Venus is ready 
to receive admirers. As you have 
never been introduced, you have no 
time to spare to look at the tusked 
boar, or at the busts of the great wv- 
known which are ranged in marble or 
porphyry incognito, without the cor- 
ridor ; and here comes the cocked-hat 
custode, to take one more drenched 
umbrella, and give a promissory brass 
token in return; and now you may 
expatiate at large, and go where you 
will in the gallery. Our immediate 
instinct would be to take our first 
lesson in hair-dressing, amidst those 
unfamiliar marble wigs, and begin 
to study the coiffure of empresses. 
Many are the nofabilities here, and 
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various the features! Messalina has 
‘ made herself too familiar not to be 
looked at by strange gentlemen, and 
may be still said to be dassaia viris. 
It would have required some impu- 
dence to have looked at Livias and Oc- 
tavias, and walked round their noses, 
while they were in the flesh at the 
courts of the Palatine, as one does 
here! We have seen people audacious 
enough to touch the callida junctura 
of the restored feature, for most im- 
perial noses are not the originals, 
which Messalina’s, proh pudor! is.— 
Here Agrippa’s “honest frown,” for 
which Tacitus has praised him, is 
right upon you. Sterne’sstory of the 
prince with the long nose, might easily 
occur to the inspector of Nerva’s bust ; 
nor can one help regretting that Ves- 
pasianus Augustus had not been en- 
dowed with a little more of the em- 
peror, and less of the banker physio- 
guomy. He looks as if his round hat 
were on the table, and he was examin- 
ing a bank post-bill. Pawky, and not 
to be taken in, is Vespasian. Otho’s 
hair is a complete commentary on 
Juvenal. Hadrian and Trajan exceed 
in dignity and goodness of expression 
most or all modern princes. These 
are probably all likenesses, and good 
ones; for sculptors could not flatter 
like your Reynolds or Lawrences. But 
we are now at the baize door, which 
shuts and opens so noiselessly, the 
door of that octagon to which repair 
all aud sundry, with or without 
‘“‘business,” or taste, orjudgment. A/ma 
Venus, hominum diviimque voluptas ! 
This then is your boudoir at last, 
and we are permitted to see you, and 
attend your levee without having 
dressed for the.occasion. But this is 
a place to study more things than 
marble. It is right that none should 
lightly venture to disapprove of what 
has received the sanction of admiring 
ages ; but the necessity of getting into 
raptures is not so clear. Some gen- 
tlemen stand transfixed, and contem- 
plate with folded arms. But they re- 
main six weeks in Fiorence, and never 
come here but once or twice again. 
Oh, if carbonate of lime could enjoy 
a joke, how often had those marble 
lips parted company, when the hack 
lackey pointed out thy beautiful pe- 
culiarities to English discernment! 
to the prude who came on purpose 
to see thee, and turns away in haste ; 
to the maiden, who, in thy presence, 
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becomes more jealous of a lover’s 
glance ; to the lover himself, who is 
afraid of committing himself by a too 
curious survey. Some there be, who, 
itis plain, are much more seriously in 
love with Titian’s warm tints above 
than the cold image below—Oh! 
goddess, what a bore it must be to 
exhibit such perfections as are un- 
questionably thine, to the coxcombs 
that come to comment on thy faille, 
and think themselves authorized to 
criticize what they cannot compre- 
hend. We heard a Scotch professor 
of midwifery speak of that beautifil 
wrist being dislocated. Ladies think 
their own thoughts, no doubt, as they 
walk round you, and as we walk round 
them; but there you stand ready to 
wheel round on your axle, and incur 
all the lights and shadows that con- 
noisseurship in beauty may desire, 
never changing countenance, nor being 
put out, at such close and impudent 
inspection. We should like to read 
your signalement when they gave you 
your passport for Paris in 1800. Your 
skin is your only defect! There they 
come, this fine day. More antics! 
Some start as if they had seen a ghost, 
some look out for a vacant chair, into 
which they cast themselves, and stare 
with all their might for full two mi- 
nutes. Some meditate or execute an 
attitude which may draw attention 
from thee to themselves ; nor can they, 
it should seem, get it ont of their 
foolish heads, that people come there 
to see how they look in the act of 
admiring by far the greatest acquisi- 
tion of those lordly Medici. Well, 
captain, what do you say ? or you, sir, 
who have sate with so much intelli- 
gence and patience on corn-law com- 
mittees? or you, my very reverend 
dean? Omnes eodem cogimur! The 
Apollino, that little hermaphrodite 
piece of harmlessness, like the pagein 
the Nozze di Figaro, attracts, we ob- 
serve, the discerning bonnets without 
reproach, but the hats all go to the 
left. What a crowd is in the tribune 
to-day, with book or without! —a stark- 
staring crowd—looking for pictures by 
name and number, and frequently 
passing those which they came to ad- 
mire. Meanwhile, German artists 
talk thick gutturals, and laboriously 
point out merits which they have la- 
boriously discovered. Frenchmen 
look about them with restless eyes, 
and, not to lose time, curl their mus- 
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tache at the same moment. “ Mag- 
nifique! ravisante! grandiose!” buzz 
about you like the cicada’s chirp in 


. July; and even sober Englishmen 


speak of the air of repose, of recumbent 
Venuses, and think they have said 
something! A work of Michael Aun- 
gelo’s is here, which, confronted as it 
is with two of Raffaelle’s on the same 
subject—a family group—the “ Holy 
Family,” will acquire few admirers 
out of the walks of qualified and pro- 
fessional criticism. We reserve the 
expression of our opinion of this re- 
markable picture, until we shall know 
more, and can at Jeast abstain from 
profaning the works of high genius 
by praise in the wrong place. 

That poor manger glitters with eas- 
tern wealth—it is the Offering of the 
Magi. Albert Durer is not Raffaelle, 
but he is afine fellow too. Behind the 
Virgin and her Child, an astonished 
cow looks round from her rack, at 
gifts of untold value reverently pre- 
sented by kneeling figures, with white 
beards and oriental costume, while a 
body of mules in the distance are 
being still unloaded of fresh treasures, 
some of which are already borne 
away on men’s shoulders, and are ad- 
vaneing to the sacred spot. This 
subject is treated in a quaintly plea- 
sing way, and generally attracts the 
momentary attention of the buzzing 
tourists. Hard by stand Adam and 
Eve; stiff, cross-legged, ungraceful 
forms seemed they to us—chronolo- 
gical pictures, and carrying the thir- 
teenth century in their attitudes as 
well as on their frames. None but 
artists can be sincere in admiriog 
here! Our eye is next arrested by au 
old white-headed cochinealed pope, to 
whom Raffaelle has bequeathed rubies 
and emeralds enough (look at his 
hand!) to dazzle all posterity—but, 
without his rings, he were a grand 
and imposing personage, and one of 
the few portraits one never can for- 
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get. The dark-eyed, dusky Forna- 
rina is here, with the soft fur on 
her soft shoulder, and the pretty in- 
dex finger which is placed in it. See 
where a bright-feathered goldfinch is 
chirping in happy confinement be- 
tween our Saviour and the cherub 
babyhood of John the Baptist ! Grown 
up to man’s estate in the next frame, 
see that same John, preaching in the 
wilderness with uplifted hand, and 
lips just opening! Who that beholds 
him for the first time is not arrested 
in his progress ? Domenichino’s black- 
eyed portrait, in the simplest costume, 
looks full into the room, and makes 
his own remarks on the visiters. The 
much wrinkled and majestic figure of 
St Peter might assist in making pro- 
selytes to the Pope—he holds the keys, 
but it is with eyes fixed upwards ; 
careless of authority on earth, you 
behold merely an old man eager for 
eternity. Daniel of Volterra has fill- 
ed a large market-place with cut- 
throat soldiers, wailing mothers, and 
bleeding babes—a very littie of which 
more than satisfies us! Endymion still 
sleeps the soft and infantile sleep 
which Guido, who first spell-bound 
him, imposed on his drooping lids; and 
all the chattering going on under the 
pink and straw bonnets which are 
loud in admiring him, unclothed 
though he be, will not wake im or 
startle them. Oh! should he but open 
his eyes and yawn in their faces, how 
they would be off! The hero, Charles 
the Fifth, though a small hero in size, 
carries himself, and Vandyke into the 
bargain, in triumph on that unmistake- 
able horse, iooking bluff as the sea 
that he is facing, and firm as the rock 
to which he is pointing. Can it al- 
ready be four o’clock, and must we go 
so soon? There is no disputing orders 
with a custode—but we will certainly 
come back again, and see the other 
pictures to-morrow. 


Tue Prison. 


Though the chief prison of Florence, 
the most picturesque of jails, be in a 
very genteel neighbourhood, con- 
fronted by a Palazzo Borghese— 
though its interior court be adorned 
with escutcheons of the middle ages, 
on which you may read of many noble 
names—and though the ensemble is set 


off by a blue sky, on which the angles 
of the architecture come out sharp 
and effective, (though this, to be sure, 
can make small difference to the in- 
mates of such places,)—we would not 
be shut up within those sculptured, 
quaint-looking, securely barricadoed 
windows for the sea’s wealth. After 
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some demur,—for these are places 
where, like the intercepted fronts of 
London houses under repair, they 
don’t like to admit you “except on 
business,""—we got beyond the grate, 
and the first sight we saw was a Sig- 
nor Inglese in a blouse, with whom 
we exchange salutations, and look 
each at the other for a word of expla- 
nation. ‘ What are your commands, 
sir?” says a man of ourowntime of life, 
in strong Hibernian Italian. ‘ None 
sir, whatever, we are merely come 
to see the prison.” We now found 
that our admission was altogether a mis- 
take of the jailer’s son, who imagined 
we must havecome to see our country- 
man in difficulty. To spare our new 
acquaintance’s confusion, we speak 
French on indifferent subjects, take 
leave, and are led away by the custode 
to whom we offer a fresh bribe, since 
we are in, to show us every thing and 
_every body. After passing a number 
of passages, each darker, more dreary, 
and more guarded than the last, we 
come to a very thick door, half iron 
half wood, which the arm ofa Sam- 
son alone could either unhinge or 
shake. Here our guide, unlocking 


a cupboard wrought in the solid wall, 


takes from its peg two keys, one for 
the corridor into which this barrier 
gives admittance, another for the cell 
at the end of it, from which the un- 
happy inmate issues no more but to 
the scaffold. We had already learnt 
the history of four ruffians at present 
confined there ; they had robbed and 
nearly murdered a priest, who was 
found senseless in the street with 
thirty-four wounds—they were under 
sentence of death, and did not know 
what day might be their last. The 
key turns twice. The deeply morticed 
lock gives way. We feel as if we 
were going into a lion’s den—but fairly 
admitted we werenot. Through alittle 
window, just big enough to pass a 
plate or a loaf of bread, we are bidden 
to look into a contiguous dungeon, 
wholiy without furniture, and con- 
taining only the plates andthe wooden 
spoon of last night’s meal. When 
are they to make an end of us ?” asks 
a young man, with a slight degree of 
impatience. ‘“ Oh, God keep you 
from that sorrow!” answers the young 
custode; “we have heard nothing 
to-day.” ‘ But it is sure to come to 
that, I suppose ?” said a good-looking, 
dark-eyed young fellow. ‘* Well! 
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have you brought me my Madonna, 
and did you report yesterday’s beans 
bad?" * Secéro; as to the Madonna, 
you owe me another quattrino for it,” - 
and he produced a print of the Mater 
Dolorosa bought at a church stall, and 
gave it tothe prisoner. ‘ Will not 
the forestiere give us something to 
drink his health?’ The Signor has 
given me the quattrini already for 
you.’’** Benione !” ““Takemy shoes and 
get them mended,” said another of the 
party, handing them to the jailer, who 
promised accordingly. One of the 
prisoners appeared as if he had not 
slept; but they were all in good 
condition, and seemed not in the least 
humiliated or shocked at their situa- 
tion. The process of barring and 
locking was scarcely completed when 
a loud voice was heard in an adjoin- 
ing cell, calling for air, fresh air! 
** It is not time yet,” said the jailer, 
without halting or heeding further. 
** Give the poor creature air,” said 
we, who were gasping even in the 
corridor. ‘* You don’t understand,” 
said the jailer ; ** he wants to go out for 
his two hours’ exercise up the tower, 
and thinks it is three o’clock, but it is 
only two yet. Pazienza! che ne fa 
ancor un ora, caro mio !”*—and the 
poor creature, knowing it was useless 
to expostulate, made no_ reply. 
“ Something for a poor tncarcerato !" 
cried another voice elsewhere. This 
petitioner had chains round his limbs, 
but was talking away with the jailer 
at agreat rate. ‘And why have they 
given you,” we asked, “such heavy 
chains?” ‘For fear I should run 
away, I suppose.” ‘* What is your 
offence? Homicide?" * Yes! heis 
here for killing a man,” said the jailer 
coolly. « How long ago?’ The two 
computed the time together, as if it 
were some slight event, and agreed 
that it must be about ten months— 
* Un bon pezzetto,” they called it. 
“For jealousy?” asked we—* Ah, 
Signor, lei sa tutto!” and he seemed 
quite pleased at our having guessed 
right—a donna! a rival! an intrigue ! 
a quarrel! and the victim shot dead! 
‘“‘ He is condemned for eighteen 
months,” said our guide. * Look back 
on that woman knitting; she is a bad 
one, though we speak and laugh to- 
gether; she killed her son.” “ And what 
are the common offences here?" « Oh, 
murders! murders!” 
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We have now visited mad-houses at 
home and abroad; we have seen Bed- 
lam with Dr Munro, and Bicétre, Sal. 

‘petriere, and Charenton, with Ferriers 
and Esquirol, and report favourably 
of all. Of Italian mad-houses, how- 
ever, we should (before our visit to 
this one) have given a very different 
account. This house, though built 
a century ago, is constructed upon an 
admirable plan, and presents a striking 
contrast to those of Rome, Naples, 
or Genoa, which, when we saw them, 
(and it was lately,) resembled me- 
nageries for wild beasts rather than 
places of asylum for human creatures 
under the privationofreason. Instead 
of a meagre building, like more than 
one of those alluded to, dirty, and de- 
ficient in every convenience, and 
opening into a court which must be 
either an oven or an ice- house, accord- 
ing to the season, between which the 
lunatics pass their lives, (huddled to- 
gether within, or turned out into the 
court like wild beasts into an amphi- 
theatre)—the patients have herespace, 
cleanliness, and vigilance without vio- 
lence. At present there are 320, of 
whom two-thirds are women. They 
take their meals together in airy and 
lofty saloons. ‘These meals are good, 
and they are served with a degree 
of order not always observed at 
more reasonable boards. There is 
a bath-room invitingly clean and 
commodious. Each patient whose case 
requires it, has (unlike the cells of old, 
especially ofthat terrific bedlam which 
had ceased to exist before our time— 
that bedlam “* where Cibber’s brazen, 
brainless, brothers stand’’)—a light, 
airy, white-washed room to himself, 
with a wholesome-looking bed in the 
middie. All these rooms open into 
a corridor, which affords a walk for all 


kinds of weather, and for all times of 


day, and looks into a garden in which 
the lunatics are allowed to walk, and 
encouraged to work also if they are 
inclined to do so. In providing these 
afflicted creatures the means of physi- 
cal enjoyment, this establishnient is 
superior to any we have ever seen, 
and inferior to none in the vigilance 
and care bestowed upon them by an 
enlightened physician and his intelli- 
gent agents. Even in their moments 
of violence or excitement, Dr Capucci 


seemed to have much authority. No 
manacles are used. The camisole, 
with its hollow leathern cylinder which 
fastens on the wrist, is quite sufficient. 
The very sight and noise of fetters, 
the humiliation implied by wearing 
which must have been known to 
almost every maniac while he was yet 
sane, may, it is conceivable, irritate 
him dreadfully when mad. Even 
those who are bound to their beds 
are here confined by contrivances 
which are not apparent to the suf- 
ferer, who merely feels entangled in 
the bed-clothes in a way that he can- 
not understand. I saw one poor 
creature, the picture of despondency, 
whose hands were raised in an agony 
above his head, which was turned up- 
wards, and his case was of more than 
common interest. He was one of 
a family of three brothers, on all of 
whom madness had alighted. Two 
months ago he and one of his brothers 
came to Florence, and put up at an 
hotel, where the elder, after a few 
hours, made an attempt to destroy 
himself in presence of his brother, 
who started up and prevented him. 
They sat down together, and the 
hitherto sane brother employed every 
argument to divert the other from his 
dreadful purpose, after which he 
rushed to the window, threw himsel, 
into the street, and was taken up 
dreadfully mangled, and died in a few 
hours! He who had first made the 
attempt to destroy himself, is the 
patient we saw. After his lodgment 
in the mad-house, while he was receiv- 
ing the visits of another brother, that 
brother also became suddenly insane, 
and was detained in confinement here 
for six weeks, but is now convalescent. 
Cases of periodicity, or what used to 
be called lunacy, are very common 
here. We saw one of those persons 
during his interval, who was so far 
from mad, that he obligingly put on 
the camisole to explain its use to us. 
We also saw a case where amaurosis, 
or death of the optic nerve, had pro- 
gressed into idiocy; of those cases 
one had occurred in a very good 
shaped head; blindness of this sort 
Sollowed by loss of reason, must needs 
imply structural change in the drain 
as the common cause of both. The 
nuns here perform the duties of the 
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Sceurs de la Charité at Paris, and ex- 
hibit the same devotion to human 
suffering, prompted thereto by hope 
of the same reward. We observed 
in the small niches where there hung 
small portraits of the Madonna, several 
silver votive offerings chiefly shaped 
like hearts. These offerings are, 
however, not tokens of recovery, bus 
testimonies of piety, or rather of 
pious habits surviving madness. The 
women at the time of our visit were 
enjoying their maccaroni, which looked 
so good, with its grated Parmesan 
and clean potage,: that we could, 
had the party at dinner been less ex- 
ceptionable, without repugnance have 
partaken. Our meals at the docan- 
das, with the vetturino at the end 
of the table, are generally much 
below the entertainment at the Flo- 
rence mad-house. An aged woman, 
one of the guests, rose to speak to 
us, and on our asking her age, as 
we were instructed to do, she said 
ninety-six, adding that she had follow- 
ed Napoleon’s campaigns with her 
husband and two of her sons; that 
one of her sons was left dead on the 
field at Barcelona ; that the other was 
alive, and had married ; and that some 


fine young children, who had come to 
see her, and whom we saw, were his. 
She could only tell the name of cer- 
tain places where she had bivouacked, 
and was beginning, so she said, to 
forget half the victories at which she 


had assisted. Liberal donations have 
been left to the institution, by various 
individuals, some of whom in efligy 
stood round the wards twelve feet 
high in their marble shoes; others 
have been honoured with busts only, 
and some have earned merely tablets 
to tell of their good deeds. Our guide 
said, ** This stone bequeathed us five 
hundred crowns, that bust twenty thou- 
sand, but yonder statue twenty-five 
thousand.” 

A striking contrast indeed does this 
mad-house altogether present to an- 
other which we have visited in Italy.and 
the name of which we withhold, from 
understanding that it is about to be su- 
perseded by another more resembling 
that of Florence. At the place allud- 
ed to, a short passage ushered us at 
once into a court filled with incurables 
of either sex. We stood mournfully 
in the midst of hundreds of our fellow- 
creatures, a prey to maladies which they 
are instructed to believe, and which 
under such circumstances must be, in- 
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curable. Many in this state had already 
arrived ata great age. Sailor orsoldier, 
artisan or priest, mixed together, they 
were listening with dull ear to the 
coarse menials who took us round and 
talked of their cases, the time they 
had been in, how long they were likely: 
to encumber the establishment, speak- 
ing of their death before them, as if it 
merely involved a change of bed and 
clean linen. How many have given 
up their spirits between those sheets ! 
How much misery has lain, and is 
yet to lie, on those narrow iron bed- 
steads! Here and there the eye of the 
passer-by was startled at a healthy 
face, where flesh and blood had re- 
sisted the local malady, and madness 


had taken place in a system other- 


wise sound. But this is not common. 
The ordinary maniac looks like a 
living parchment, unwholesome, yel- 
low, or exsanguine. Some few pass 
thirty yearsin these melancholy abodes, 
and a period of twenty is not, we un- 
derstood, uncommon ; the great mae 
jority, however, being those whom 
other hospitals have already rejected, 
are, of course, destined to die off much 
sooner. 

Of an upper floor of this horrid 
tenement we desire to say nothing. 
It was a place for a Salvator to 
paint, for a devil to rejoice in, for 
humanity to sicken and shudder at. 
We had been, as we have said, in 
many mad-houses before, but in none 
like this; at once a menagerie of 
fierceness, a pig-stye of filth. The 
motto to Dante’s Inferno had been 
strictly applicable to this hopeless 
place. The faces of the maniacs were 
begrimed with dirt, and their plight 
rendered more pitiable by the utter 
negligence of the keepers. There was 
a small ward at the end, in which the 
people were treated just like wild 
beasts in a menagerie. There they 
lay chained to their beds frantic and 
foaming, some gnashing their teeth 
in violent and suppressed rage at the 
manacles and chains they could not 
break ; others oscillating their heads 
and trunks from side to side without 
ceasing ; or threatening the destruc- 
tion of their bedstead by frantic ef- 
forts. An enraged tiger would not 
have been more to be dreaded than 
one awful creature, who, having a slip- 
chain which gave him a few feet fur- 
lough, as you chain a mastiff at your 
gate, sprang up on a high window-sill, 
and leapt down again on our approach, 
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with the agility of a monkey. Along 
an open gallery of small extent for 
exercise, well secured and guarded 
by iron bars, there stalked several 
whose situation was not quite so in- 
tolerable, inasmuch as they were only 
chained by the hands and wrists; but 
dangerous enough were they even thus 
as they strided up and down, naked to 
the waist, some in suspicious tacitur- 
nity, others uttering imprecations. 
One there was that spat on each visi- 
ter as he passed, and tried to get his 
arms loose to fight. In this dreadful 
mad-house, all the mad dwelt together 


—the violent with the more gentle, - 


the utterly bereft of reason and he 
that was mad but on one subject. A 
middle-aged man of very interesting 
countenance held a book, which we 
asked to see, and found it to be a 
French work on mathematics. We 
asked the party (he was a Capuchin) 
if he liked mathematies? He said, 
** Yes, but I am no great proficient in 
them.” On observing to him that the 
book was above our own reading, he 
said that he could read it well enough, 
but that his knowledge was not of a 
practical kind. ‘ What studies did 
he chiefly pursue?” Un poco di 
tutto.”’ ‘* But what did he prefer?” 


«* None, he liked all study for its own 


sake.” We can to this hour place the 
whole picture before us. Twenty pair 
of eyes glaring, wild, and distorted ! 
Twenty faces convulsed or collapsed ! 
Twenty pair of hands oppressed by 
galling chains clanking around us! 
Twenty tongues employed in ceaseless 
and vain attempts to expostulate against 
bonds or restraints, not to be endured 
with patience in a calm state of health, 
and doubly unendurable in the excited 
state of a madman’s brain! The 
filthy bedding, the begrimed walls, 
daubed and painted by the maniacs! 
the dirty floors, the scanty light! 
half-naked bodies tossing about un- 
der the influence of a disorderly will ! 
the hoarse din, the idiotic laugh, the 
intense hate, the suppressed malice of 
some, and the voiceless woe of others, 
and amidst all the keeper’s indiffer- 
ence—all these were elements of a 
whole which none can describe, but 
which none having witnessed can for- 
get. The women were more in number, 
and as fierce as the men. Three times 
were we assailed by wooden bowls with 
their contents flung at us, and once by 
a girl with such a pair of beautiful 
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eyes! Every where in this division of 
the house, such jabber, twitter, mock- 
ery, and laughter, that one never 
heard any thing like it. The females 
were generally old; and some few 
showed so much delicacy and proprie- 
ty, and had so little of the wildness of 
an unsettled mind, that we could have 
hoped any thing for them any where 
else. How much might not bave 
been expected had these been under 
the judicious treatment of Esquirol or 
Munro! We were too much inter- 
ested not to pay a second visit to this 
place, when we found some of those 
who had been most violent on the 
first, now coiled up in the bed-clothes, 
silent, efféte, and motionless ; others 
were gesticulating just as before, and 
seemed never to have slept from that 
moment, as if they were wound up to 
speak or scold eternally. One mag- 
nificent countenance of a man lay mo- 
tionless gazing at us, as it had done 
yesterday, with a mild dignity and 
consciousness of suffering dishonour— 
a face such as the first Charles might 
have shown towards the rabble that 
hooted him to execution. Our ma- 
thematical Capuchin was in his bed 
and reading his Bible, which he does 
every morning, and says it gives him 
composure for the trials of the day, 
and, he added, itis much wanted here. 
His salutation was the most graceful 
imaginable. The women were as vo- 
ciferous as ever, and as active as squir- 
rels. They lose about nine patients 
for every hundred, which speaks well 
for their general health. The nun 
who went round with us bad been 
their guardian for a year, and hoped 
to be continued for another. The 
women, in the attendance of a kind 
person of their own sex, are much 
better off than the men, to whom is 
denied the unspeakable advantage of 
sympathizing friends, and who are 
abandoned to keepers, themselves 
scarcely above the capacity of brutes. 
Surely to such men as these the care 
of the over-sensitive lunatic ought 
never to be confided! As to the cause 
of madness in Italy, love, it is said, 
fills the wards with his victims, and 
such cases often exhibit a frightful 
expression of lost or depraved intelli- 
gence, making devils of the quiet and 
inoffensive, and speedily precipitating 
the young into old age. Humanity 
is not wanting in Italy, but it requires 
more attention than it is their custom 
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to give, to hit upon the best means of 
alleviating the distress of these poor 
lunatics. On the spot where we saw 
these distressing scenes, there is now 
nearly, or quite finished, a noble build- 
ing, admirably adapted for the separa- 
tion of its inmates. The number of 


its compartments will afford the fur- 
ther advantage of enabling those who 
are furious to be kept apart, and with- 
out chains, though complete emanci- 
pation from bonds did not appear in 
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the contemplation of the keepers. One 
of the attendant sisters said to us, * If 
we were not to chain them they would 
bite though their hands were restrain. 
ed by the camisole.” I told her that 
we had no chains used now either in 
France or England. The “ Pharma- 
cy”’ is large, airy, and well-filled with 
ancient blue and white jars, shelf upon 
shelf—the old and redundant phar- 
macy of Italy, and indeed of every 
other country. 


Ampassapor’s Party. 


Shortly after our arrival at ’ 
we met with an acquaintance who, on 
giving us his card, gave with it, in 
explanation of the narrow dark street 
in which we were to find him out, that 
it was so near the ambassador's. Oh 
ho! said we, “ fortunatus nimium !” 
Ambassadors may change, the place 
called **the Embassy” may be stocked 
with a new swarm of secretaries and 
aitachés, but this will not affect our 
friend, who is neither Whig nor Tory, 
nor any thing, but merely an “ am- 
bassador’s party” man. Now, we had 
ourselves been honoured with a letter 
from the Foreign Office, and had left 
it at the lodge, and had ruminated in 
what civilities, negligencies, or igno- 
rancies, it would issue, when one day 
a ring at our bell announced a visiter. 
We rise, and, opening the door, judge 
of our admiration and surprise on be- 
holding, on our own stair-landing, a 
superb Suisse, big enough to eat us, 
who forthwith, touching his cocked 
hat, makes tender of a note secured 
with half a stick of sealing-wax, and 
bearing an immense official impress, 
simply to ask us to dinner; and the 
obliging official had a further duty 
to discharge, viz. to book us and 
our address in a kind of ledger, which 
he held under his arm, for the remain- 
der of the season; this done, he took 
his leave, and left us the happiest of 
men! We could now follow our 
friend’s example, and would certainly 
get rooms near the “ Embassy.” 
Meanwhile we purchased the work of 
M. le Blane, entituled * L’Art d’At- 
tacher la Cravatte enseigné en seize 
lecons,” with sixteen woodcuts, in 
i!Justration of all the knots, &c. We 
tried one after another, and contem- 
plated the effect of “ Neeuds Cas- 
cades” and “ Byrons,” till we had 


made our choice. When the day 
came, we sent for M. Hippolyte to do 
our hair; we took a glass of absinthe 
to compose our nerves, and went forth 
as if we had been invited to meet the 
society of Olympus in Juno’s draw- 
ing-room. The dinner! but in com- 
passion to the reader, who was not 
there, we will not excite his envy. 
Soirées succeeded, where we saw, face 
to face, many fine people, and no doubt 
became generally known at last as the 
man whom nobody knew! We have 
since been at other ambassadors’ en- 
tertainments in other capitals, and 
being ten years older, have come to 
think that the being allowed to eat 
ices in crowded door-corners, or stand 
and witness seated aristocracy playing 
fine manners, or engaged at ecarté, 
are blessings that may be paid for at 
too high a price. A guinea’s worth 
of post-meridian leisure soon goes in 
crowded rooms, and a guinea’s worth 
of ante-meridian energy is lost next 
morning by the headache incurred. 
We learned at last to grudge even the 
coach fare that took us to the outer 
gate, and was not permitted to enter 
(like private carriages) into the sacred 
court beyond; and we remember with 
surprise and self-reproach, how we 
ever consented to sit dressing, or, what 
is equally repugnant to bachelor ha- 
bits, to sit dressed through a perished 
evening, watching the slow hands of 
our pendule in perfect restlessness till 
the time was up. And well do we 
remember in what feeling we used to 
traverse the long suite of state rooms 
leading to the salle de réception, get- 
ting more and more nervous as the 
sound of voices became clearer, and as 
we approached the focus of light and 
observation. How our unimportance 
eame at lergth close up to the “ Ex- 
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cellency,” and how the Excellency, as 
if it had been reading Juvenal and 
practising Vetento, conveyed a cold 
sign of knowing us in a bow that 
might be for us or for any thing else 
in the immediate entouruge; how we 
seemed spell-bound, like Ariosto’s 
knights, to the spot on which our 
courtly host had transfixed us with the 
polished lance of his ceremonial po- 
liteness, which was meant for any 
thing but to put us at ease, and suc- 
ceeded admirably. Other fascinated 
birds came forward, and got into the 
circle, to our great relief. Silks rus- 
tled from behind; black masses of 
well-cut lapelles made room to let 
them pass, and we could look at the 
stars of our present horizon as they 
twinkled up and down, or gyrated 
round the great luminary of the place, 
according to the laws of their several 
orbits, impressed by the court of St 
James’s. We might, an we had liked 
it, have involved ourselves in the cen- 
tripetal notion, and have been recog- 
nized as a man recognizing nobody, 
and recognized by none—a more oc- 
cupationless, miserable-looking, un- 
amiable set of martyrs to fashion and 
folly did we never see assembled than 
at certain ambassadors’ parties abroad. 
They neither touch the piano, dance, 
sing, nor fiddle—it is all géne, géne, 
géne, je me géne, tu te génes, il se géne 
—uneasiness from beginning to end! 
Some fly for resource to the “table,” 
which is generally thronged by per- 
sons who, eight years after date, con- 
tinue to admire the FB. caricatures of 
defunct Ministers. The eyes soon 
become pained by profusion of light, 
the lungs and brain by penury of air, 
the ear by the din of voices, which 
interchange no thought with yours! 
Good-looking impudence meanwhile 
dribbles away its fade nonsense in 
tones of fashionable inarticulateness, 
running away insensibly by the hour 
together, like the sand in an hour- 
glass, curling its pretty mustache, 
and finding a ready audience in those 
never-exhausted receivers, the spoiled 
young ladies of the fashionable world. 
We have seen with pity some English 
mothers sitting to do maternity to 
pretty girls, their daughters, to whom 
they adhere, like a country- woman to 
her basket of eggs, no one coming to 
relieve the little domestic brood, and 
the brood obliged to talk to itself and 
keep each other in countenance, and 
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pretend to be happy, composed, or 
indifferent ; and with disgust a covey 
of knowing old hens, who are seasoned 
to the air of the place, there take up 
their unsocial position, clicking and 
cliqueing to each other, glancing ocea« 
sionally from side to side, and discounte- 
nancing poor young women, whom they 
try to put out of countenance under 
the name of “ frights,” makivg small 
eyes at them through their infernal 
glasses, but always ready to brighten 
up and to ieave off their malicious by- 
play when a suitable lounger draws 
near, or a notabilité of any age, with 
a distinguished buttonhole, is at hand. 
Sometimes, at such places, you may 
see a fine-featured, intellectual face 
going gracefully through all the dumb 
show of curtsy, smile, and compli- 
ment, and evidently weary of it; and 
sometimes you may note a man of 
wisdom, throwing out his pearl to the 
genteel swine, who smile a faint assent 
at what they cannot comprehend, and 
do not care for. Our nature will even 
here, where she is pitchforked out of 
doors, sometimes claim her own; some 
fair girl, full of animal spirits, will 
smile as she would smile in her own 
bower, while some bewildered savant 
wanders like a solitary star from 
room to room, at ease nowhere, and 
frightened at a solar system he does 
not comprehend. Add a large sprink- 
ling of pale rakes, in whom one takes 
no sort of interest beyond what one 
would take in so many consumptive 
baboons, unwholesome specimens of 
pomatumed and bear-greased foreign- 
ers, with oiled hair, fantastic beards, 
and waistcoats to match; together 
with the conventional bores afloat 
every where—and you have the de- 
lightful accessories, the subordinate 
actors, of themuch-coveted and courted 
ambassador's parties. The fact is, the 
ambassador wishes to receive his salary, 
ané profit by his station; he does not 
wish to know any but the landed interest, 
or the ¢itled visiters of his country ; he 
has no political function to fulfil, though 
he is paid under that fiction ; he coun- 
tenances no man of genius, talent, or 
learning, without some other motive ; 
and so far from making his country- 
men in general more happy and respect- 
ed, he sets the example of exclusion 
and coterie, and teaches them to value 
each other only by his partial and 
unamiable standard. 
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Visit To AN ANTIQUARY OF DISTINCTION. 


Amused ourselves beyond measure, 
we are disposed, at this moment, to 
try to convey to the reader some 
notion of a keen enthusiastic antiqua- 
rian acquaintance of ours—we will 
not say whether of Rome, Floreuce, 
Naples, or Vienna; for it is the cha- 
racter we describe and not the man. 
Our friend is a gentleman who, like 
all others of similar pursuits, is fond 
of exhibiting to his friends the better 
specimens ofa heterogeneous collection, 
which his taste and knowledge have 
enabled him, during half his life, to 
accumulate. An appointment having 
been made for visiting his Lares and 
Penates, we repair, at the time agreed 
upon, to his house, and after admiring 
for some seconds an outer door, per- 
forated with smail holes and a grating, 
for the purpose of a look-out, and 
locked, as though the old gentleman 
had some young wife of whom he was 
jealous, we ring; slipshod footsteps 
approach from within, and, after satis- 
fying the shrill female voice that we 
are “amici,” and not wolves come to 
eat her or her master, or assassins, as 
far as appearance goes, we are at ouce 
admitted into the hall. Here limbs, of 
marble and ¢erra cotta, of many a Venus, 
a Jupiter, a faun, or an amorino, were 
variously attached to these walis of this 
time’s dissecting-room, or antiquarian’s 
morgue, in which obtruncated divini- 
ties, heroes, and philosophers, might 
be suited again with their lost members 
if their surviving relations knew how 
to select them. From this cold stone 
hall we soon begin to traverse a suite 
of rooms equally cold, all furnished a 
Pantique, and full of objects of virtd. 
Arrived in the saloon we are happy to 
find the finest of all antiques, the 
biessed sun shining in at the window, 
and hope to be soon warm enough to 
look at the objects without incurring 
ague. Before us stood one or two in- 
laid cabinets, mounted on pedestals, 
and crowned with a selection of ‘* zdo- 


letti,” and Cinque Cento ivories, and full , 


of coins, gold, silver, copper, consular, 
imperial, and Greek. Pictures of odd 
shapes and dimensions, that would not 
match with furniture elsewhere, and 
had been turned out of undiscerning 
drawing-rooms, had their merits ac- 
knowledged, and found their homes, 
here. Copies of Guido’s and Guerci- 


no’s rival Auroras, were the only light- 
looking objects in a room where the 
sun illuminated only stained marble, 
bronzed metal, or dirty terra-cotta. 
Huge books in vellum backs,on archeo- 
logical lore, had their post at hand, 
the oracles of the place. A musical 
instrument of very primitive work- 
manship, and not meant to be played 
on, added to the store‘of forgotten 
things. A little bit of carpet (as if 
meant for a specimen of that rare pro- 
duction) lay in the middle of the room, 
and was flanked with dirty naked 
bricks all round it; a white-glazed 
stove, without fire, looked as cold as 
it was, notwithstanding the plump lit- 
tle Venus that anadyomened on its 
top or fable land. Many old shelves 
or extemporized pedestals supported 
corroded helmeis, green spear heads, 
or kitchen saucepaus. 

The proprietor appeared, bringing 
in his hand a small ‘dactylotheca, a 
little morocco case or two of select 
gems, to exhibit for the particular edi- 
fication of us and our party. ‘ Dis 
littel box,” said he, for he speaks Eug- 
lish, * does hold some object very dear 
tome. Dere are several most gracious 
cameos, besides one or two specimens 
of stones parfectly beautiful cut in ;” 
and, as he thus expressed himself, he 
proceeded to open his treasurés— 
* See!” and he held up‘a little frag- 
ment of chaleedony between his own 
eye and the window—* see! this is a 
very particular most beautiful capo 
d opera.” It slipped out of his fingers 
on the floor, and he stooped to recover 
it. Ah! [have got you, my /ittel 
friend, again to my custody } pray, see 
this beautiful ting”—and we were in- 
structed to look as he again held it up 
—it was an engraved stone, on which 
were two cocks, one cock-a-hoop, the 
other crestfallen. This we were told 
was an allegory, the two cocks were 
heroes, whereof one had fought de oder 
down, in consequence of which he was 
very triumpéal in his walk. ‘ Dere 
also dO appear some letters to my 
loupe, %.A.7.0. but I know not 
what dese letters would signify, so I 
will establish him in my box again in 
his habitation corner. But dis (another 
is taken out) is de most beautiful, de 
most abandoned subject”—we pre- 
sumed the French sense of abandonnée 
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—simple, unconstrained, graceful— 
and so it was. Another gem came 
forth from its ‘* habitation corner.” 
“* Here two cocks are going to fight, 
and a little amorino is placed in de 
middle, not to let them make battle. It 
is too significant that [should not have 
occasion to explain dis sobject.” Next 
came a superbly mounted fragment, 
whose flat surface was haif jacinthe, 
the deficiency being eked out with 
gold. “ Dis is a beauteous fraction 
indeed. Iwould give de little finger 
off my right hand, if dis bull, whose 
tail and hoofs behind remain, might 
ouce more recover to have his hornful 
head. It did come from Napoli, 
and de bull is a Minotaur. Here is an 
antique paste, but so beautiful con- 
servated, dat I soffer not its per- 
fectibility to leave my finger at all. 
De sobject, a young ‘ Fannessa,’ scarce 
fifteen, with such swelling beauties of 
neck, and contiguous localities, with 
soch a mouth as rarely you oder 
where seen ; soch fine fluidity of curl- 
ing hair, soch expression of shame- 
Jul (bashful ?) ingenuity has de artist 
(who was a Greek) bestowed on dis 
Faunessa. Ah! she is so sweet (and 


he looked molasses at her while he 
said it) as a virginal Venus, or as 


Eva!” Beautiful! beautiful ! we echo 
inchorus. And now for coins :—* Dis 
is my Lysimachus, and dat is my 
Alexander Magnus; and dis foin eagie, 
dat walks like a drummer, belongs to 
de Ptolemies. Here are de families 
of Rome, but I have not much expe- 
rience in dese, for I prefer de em- 
perors. Here are de twelve Roman 
imperialists in gold, but I much regret 
that I have brought not wit me, dis 
mo-mant, one Agrippa de parfect 
resemblance of Buonaparte, and also 
(but in much candour I know not his 
original) one anonymous medaglione 
very imitating of the Dukeof Welling. 
ton. Ah! but you have not see my 
crockeries! de pride of my collec- 
tion!” He went into the other room, 
and returned with one or two select 
specimens from the shelf; then placing 
all upon the table, he took up one and 
continued—* Admire, I do beseech 
you, wit confidence dat you ad- 
mire, dese exceedingly fine acquisto, 
which a very short time ago has 
brought itself into my custody. It 
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was in times past belonging to Signor 
A » who much deals in dese urceoli, 
besides oder specimens of old croak- 
eries. On this Etruscan vase, you can 
see perfectly well de semblance to a 
round eye, vich men who do not much 
considere dis epocha of de fictile art, 
(1 tink witout reason,) hold to be de 
eye of de jish—but vy so? Ven de 
eye of humanity is also round. See 
on de lip of my vessel—make at- 
tention that you let it not falli—some 
extremely miniature incissled charac- 
ters in de Greek. Epsilon, pi, omi- 
cron, iota, eta, sigma, epsilon—ezosyes. 
We cannot any moment suppose dat 
dis beauteous vessel did make its own 
birth form, and it is much interesting 
to see dis word on painted vases, fora 
particular. reason ; for vat do you tink 
is enwrapped in dis word—szosyos ? 
de making de vessel of dis formal 
shape? or oder de making dees round 
eye on de lip? Ah! you cannot guess 
witout help.” Here another painted 
vessel is shown, on which we read the 
word “‘egrapsen,” after a proper name, 
scarcely legible. ‘* Now I parfectly 
distinguish,” said our learned friend, 
«‘ dat it is Clearchus who did make 
this poitery, but Cleomines egrapsen.” 
“It would seem den much conspicu- 
ous to some attention, dat dese words 
should signify each a particular ting— 
one relating to the man of the potter's 
wheel, the other to the man of the pen- 
cil. Sometimes we occur wit both de 
two on de same vessel, and dan dey 
correspond wit de scu/psit and pinzit, 
seen sometimes on engravings. Dese 
are opinions of mine ; but I still tink, 
notwithstanding dat in de study of de 
antics, it is better to say I tink so, as 
to say, it vas so witout doubt. This 
design is a perfect conception of beau- 
tiful thoughts ; no zmsteme can be so 
gracious, but den de detail on de oder 
hand is stiff and infelice.” . . . . 

Well, we will take leave of our ex- 
cellent friend for fear the reader should 
get tired of him. Far were we from 
being so; and when the door was shut 
on our back, we know not whether the 
originality and undoubting bonhom- 
mie with which he handled our lan- 
guage, or the happy enthusiasm of his 
craft, or the interest of the things 
themselves which he was so kind as to 
show us, had gratified us most. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE THROUGH THE BASQUE PROVINCES IN 
1836-7. Part III. 


Tue Last Days or Don Car tos. 


Few pretenders to a crown ever 
made a more pitiable close to their 
career, or excited less sympathy by 
their downfall, than the self-styled 
Charles the Fifth of Spain. Round 
the fortunes of his cousins the French 
Bourbons, and of our own Stuarts, a 
sort of halo was shed by the devotion 
of their adherents—a devotion spring- 
ing not only from a conviction of the 
justice of their cause, but from per- 
sonal attachment and admiration. The 
affable, yet not unprincely, manners 
of the Stuarts, the private virtues of 
many of the house of Bourbon, explain 
the devotion of their followers. It 
was as much for the men as for the 
principle, that the gallant Highlanders 
poured out their blood in °15 and '45, 
and the no less gallant Vendéans died 
fighting amidst the smoking ruins of 
their farms and chateaux. 

If at any time since Ferdinand’s 
death a feeling of this sort prevailed, 
even in the slightest degree, among 
the partizans of Don Carlos, it was on 
the first entry of the latter into Spain, 
when a few leagues of mountain were 
all the territory he possessed, and his 
troops saw him daily amongst them 
sharing their hardships and partaking 
their dangers. There was something 
touching in seeing the descendant of 
a line of kings laying his head under 
the shade of the forest or the peasant’s 
straw-thatched roof. But as soon as 
Zumalacarreguy’s successes had con- 
quered him a wide extent of country, 
and he commenced assembling around 
him the court of priests and intriguans 
who ultimately proved his ruin, his 
popularity began to decline, until it 
gradually disappeared, smothered un- 
der his glaring incapacity and the 
selfishness of his character. Hence- 
forward it was the principle that the 
Carlist party defended; the falling 
cause of absolutism—not the crown 
and the claims of a priest-ridden, wife- 
governed bigot; and when the last 
spark of hope was extinguished for the 
Carlists, some deplored the curtail- 
ment of their local immunities, others 
the destruction of church property 
and influence, but not a voice was up- 
lifted to bewail the misfortunes and 
captivity of the head of their party. 

So great was the infatuation of Don 
Carlos, and so ignorant was he kept 


ed the men with one voice. 


of the real state of the public mind in 
the Basque provinces and Navarre, 
that it was only a very short time be- 
fore the treaty of Bergara, that he 
seemed to be at all aware what a zero 
he had become in the calculations of 
his party; and the shock was the 
greater, as up to that time those who 
surrounded him had taught him to 
reckon at any rate on the devotion of 
his army. He determined to review 
at Elorrio, in Guipuzcoa, the troops 
quartered in that province, and to 
ascertain to a certainty how they were 
disposed towards him. On the day 
appointed he came upon the ground 
in a magnificent full-dress uniform, 
covered with stars and decorations, 
This somewhat unnecessary display of 
finery at a time when his soldiers were 
suffering every privation, the men for 
the most part shoeless aud shirtless, 
and the officers and even generals at. 
tired in old sheepskin jackets and 
shabby worn-out coats, had a very 
bad effect, as it looked almost like an 
insult to the misery of his followers. 
Notwithstanding this, however, a 
cheer was raised on his arrival; buta 
large portion of the troops cried 
“ Viva Maroto!” instead of “ Viva 
el Rey!’ which annoyed the latter 
considerably. After a long-winded 
oration, in which he talked about 
Hannibal and Cesar, the Romans and 
the ancient Cantabrians, he wound up 
his high-flown harangue by demand- 
ing of the troops if they recognized 
him as their king and sovereign. To 
this question no answer was returned. 
Don Carlos got angry, and, turning to 
General Iturbe, asked him what was 
the meaning of that silence. Iturbe 
replied, that the men being all Basques 
did not understand Spanish.  Re- 
peat my question to them in Basque,” 
said Don Carlos. Iturbe bowed, and 
turning to the men, 

“ Paquia naidezute, mutillac? Do 
you wish for peace, men?” he cried, 
in a loud voice. 

* Bai jauna! We do, Senior,” shout- 
Don 
Carlos, however, knew enough of the 
Basque language to understand the 
trick that was played upon him. 
* Traicion!” cried he, and setting 
spurs to his horse, galloped off to 
Vergara, followed by his persona 
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continuing his rapid journey, or ra- 
ther flight, never drew rein till he 
reached Navarre. 

Up to the very day of his entrance 
into France, Don Carlos appears to 
have nourished hopes of being able 
to reach Catalonia, with the intention 
either of joining Cabrera or of em- 
barking for Sardinia, the king of which 
country, as is well known, was one of 
his firmest supporters and friends. I 
subsequently, in the south of France, 
became acquainted with a Christino 
agent, a man possessed of great talent 
for intrigue, and who, by his skilful 
machinations, had no small share in 
bringing about the peaceful termina- 
tion of the civil war. Establishing 
himself in a French frontier town, he 
had, under a feigned name, and in the 
assumed character of a French legi- 
timatist, got into a regular correspond- 
ence with Don Carlos and his minis- 
ter, Marco del Pont. His object was, 
in the first instance, to sow dissension 
in the Carlist camp, and, when that 
was accomplished, to make Don Car- 
los delay his escape into France until 
he should fall into the hands of the 
Christino troops, who were hemming 
’ him in on all sides, or of his own re- 
volted battalion, the 5th of Navarre, 
which under the infamous priest, 
Echeverria, was committing all kinds 
of atrocities at Vera, and part of 
which had engaged to seize Don Car- 
los if he attempted to leave Spain by 
that road. This political agent show- 
ed me several of the original letters 
he had received from Marco del Pont, 
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written under the eye of Don Carlos 
himself. They were curious in the 
extreme. The drowning man catches 
at straws; the unlucky prince, de- 
serted by fortune, and hunted down by 
foes, was seeking council and succour 
at the hands of an unknown and in 
fact imaginary friend. The last of 
these letters was dated from the fron- 
tier village of Urdax, the morning of 
the 14th September. It was a reply 
to a letter from the supposed legiti- 
matist to Marco del Pont, which was 
delivered to that minister by a confi- 
dential agent at four in the morning. 
Marco del Pont took the messenger 
with him to the quarters of Don Car- 
loz, whom they found already risen, 
and seated on an old straw chair with 
his head resting on his hand, alone, 
and exceedingly cast down. After 
reading the letter, he enquired of the 
agent if his correspondent could pro- 
cure him means of passing secretly 
through France to Catalonia. He 
was answered in the affirmative ; and 
the agent was then sent back with 
verbal instructions and with the_letter 
above referred to, in which Marco del 
Pont, writing in the name of Don 
Carlos, begs to be supplied with ra- 
tions of flour for the shadow of an 
army still remaining with the Pre- 
tender, and requests an answer on the 
subject the next day. A few hours 
after this letter was written, however, 
the heights above Urdax were covered 
with Espartero’s troops, and to avoid 
falling into their hands, at a quarter 
to five on the 14th September 1839, 
Don Carlos passed the frontier. 


VittacE FETES AND DIVERSIONS OF THE BASQUES. 


The village festivals, or Romerias 
as they are called in Biscay, are of 
very frequent oceurrence, and pro- 
bably tend in no small degree to keep 
up the feéling of nationality among 


the Basques and Navarrese. There 
every thing is national, or rather local, 
of and belonging to the provinces. 
The Zorcicas and other dances are 
Basque; the music the Basque pipe 
and tabor, of which the harsh and 
monotonous sounds end by becoming 
pleasing to the ear; the dress both of 
men and women peculiar to the coun- 
try north of the Ebro. These fétes 
are held in the public square or Plaza 
of the village, and the coup-d'ail they 
afford is in the highest degree pic- 
turesque. A tight dark-coloured bod- 
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dice and short but ample petticoats of 
the most brilliant hue, (crimson, deep 
yellow, and bright blue or green, be- 
ing the favourite colours,) form the 
costume of the peasant girls, their 
head-dress consisting of their abun- 
dant hair combed back from the face, 
and plaited into a long tail, which very 
commonly reaches to halfway between 
the knee and ankle. Dark hair and 
eyes are generally considered the ne- 
cessary attributes of Spanish women ; 
but in the mountainous districts of 
northern Spain, where the vijos Chris- 
tianos, the old Gothic race, took re- 
fuge when their country was overrun 
by the Moors, blue eyes and fair 
tresses are not uncommon. At the 
same time there would be little danger 
2k 
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of mistaking a Spanish blonde for one 
of any other country. The sandy 
locks and grey eyes of northern 
Europe, would ill bear comparison 
with the golden hair and deep azure 
eyes of the fair Iberians. 

The musicians are more or less 
numerous, according to the import- 
ance of the féte. Round each party 
of dancers a crowd assembles, as well 
to applaud any extraordinary grace or 
agility, as to replace the dancers when 
tired. A walk is usually left clear in 
the centre of all this merriment for 
the old people, where the village pa- 
triarchs pace up and down, pipe in 
mouth, and their countenances ex- 
pressing all the gravity of Indians at 
the council fire. Sometimes they are 
called away to settle a disputed point 
at the ¢ringuete or tennis court, an 
edifice deemed almost as indispensable 
as achurch in Biscayan and Navar- 
rese villages. The Basques are splen- 
did ball-players, and in those hamlets 
which are too poor to afford a regular 
trinquete, there is always a high wall 
with a flagged space in front of it, 
where they play fives. They make 


use of a thick leather glove, the palm 
or inside of which is composed of a 
piece of horn slightly concave, and in 


shape something like a very large flat 
spoon. With this clumsy machine 
upon their right hand, and playing 
with very heavy balls, they exhibit 
extraordinary dexterity and strength. 
A first-rate ball-player is as well 
known by name and reputation in the 
Basque provinces, as a first-rate boxer 
or racer in England; and amateurs 
of the game often stake heavy sums 
upon the success of a favourite cham- 
pion. The passion for this amuse- 
ment, and it would be difficult perhaps 
to find a more violent exercise, has no 
doubt largely contributed to make 
the Basques the fine race of men they 
are. Square-shouldered, narrow-flank- 
ed, muscular fellows, with sinews like 
steel, and not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh about them, they are capable of 
supporting almost any degree of fa- 
tigue and hardship. 

The trinquetes, to which there are 
invariably attached a billiard table and 
drinking rooms, are made the rendez- 
vous, especially at the time of fairs or 
festivals, of the professional gamesters 
to be found almost every where in 
Spain. Spaniards are for the most 
part born gamblers, and the game of 
Monte especially has charms which 
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few of them are able to resist. The 
wars and disturbed state of the country 
during the last thirty or forty years, 
have done no good to the moral cha- 
racter of the Basques, formerly noted 
among the inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula for the purity of their morals and 
habits. At the ferias, it is no unusual 
thing to see in the smoky garlic-smell- 
ing room of a village posada, a couple 
of well-dressed fellows, with the man- 
ners of gentlemen, their fingers co- 
vered with diamond rings, and their 
waistcoats with gold chains, seated at 
a table with cards and money before 
them, and surrounded by a crowd of 
hard-featured sunburnt Basques, in 
their coarse peasant garb. Yet these 
rustics will produce bags of gold 
ounces, the proceeds perhaps of a 
year’s harvest, or of the sale of some 
field, and lose them with a sang-fioid 
that would do credit to an habitué of 
Frascati’s. 

The passion for bull-fighting, so 
universal in Spain, is only completely 
gratified in the large towns, such as 
Madrid, Barcelona, and a few others, 
where bull-fights take place regularly 
so many times a-month. The expense 
is too heavy for smaller places to in- 
dulge in, except occasionally on an- 
niversaries and festivals. There are 
few towns, however, that do not ma- 
nage now and then to have their toros. 
Those that cannot, content themselves 
with a diversion much in vogue in the 
north of Spain, and which, although 
a poor substitute for a bull-fight, af- 
fords great amusement to the lower 
classes. On certain feast-days the 
municipal authorities provide a bull, 
which is fastened by a long rope to 
an iron ring, always to be found in 
the centre of the public square or 
market place. The crowd awaiting 
his appearance immediately begin to 
irritate him in every possible manner, 
throwing small darts at him, shaking 
red cloths in his face, and working 
him up to a pitch of madness. The 
animal generally manages to knock 
over a good many of his assailants, 
who are too numerous, and crowd too 
much on one another, to get out of 
his way very quickly; but it is rare 
that any serious accidents occur. Of 
course, if some poor devil is gored, it 
heightens the zest of the thing, and 
the bull is applauded ad loutrance. 
When the animal is so tired as no 
longer to afford any diversion, he is 
driven back to his stable, to be re- 
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served for a future day’s amusement, 
and another is brought out. As may 
be supposed, these bulls are not of the 
savage breed used for bull-fights. The 
latter come principally from Murcia 
and Estremadura, and are so wild and 
dangerous, that, when a drove of them 
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is taken to Madrid or elsewhere, the 
men who have charge of them are 
compelled to seek the most unfre- 
quented tracks over the mountains ; 
for no one would be in safety on the 
high. roads if these fierce animals were 
brought along them. 


An Eyrig, 


In a wild part of Eastern Navarre, 
near the Arragonese frontier, stood a 
small fortress, which during the early 
part of the war was held by the Car. 
lists. It more resembled an eagle’s 
nest than any thing else, perched on 
a steep rock, and acces«ible only by a 
wooden ladder, that was lowered, for 
a few minutes at a time, for the ad- 
mission or sortie of the garrison. The 
building itself was a mere stone house, 
of no great strength, and in rear of 
which a rugged peak of rock shot up 
to a considerable height. It might 
easily have been battered down by 
artillery, or taken by assault by two 
or three companies of grenadiers fur- 
nished with scaling-ladders; but it 
was of so little importance, and the 
queen’s troops had so much upon their 
hands, that for some time the Carlists 


were allowed to retain undisputed 


possession of it. It was situated be- 
tween the Carlist and Christino terri- 
tory, on a sort of debateable ground, 
but nearest to the Carlist lines. The 
garrison usually consisted of about 
twenty men, who used to exact pro- 
visions and an occasional contribution 
in money from the neighbouring 
Christino villages. At length the 
garrison, emboldened by impunity, 
pushed their incursions further than 
usual, and having unluckily plundered 
a friend of the guerilla Enriquez, who 
made himself a great name during the 
war, in the provinces of Navarre and 
Arragon, by his daring and cruelty, 
they drew upon themselves the notice 
of that partizan, and he laid a plan to 
take the fort. 

A few days afterwards, in the grey 
of the morning, the eyes of the garri- 
son were agreeably regaled by the 
sight of four well-laden mules, escort- 
ed merely by the same number of 
muleteers, and passing at a leisurely 
pace, and apparently unsuspicious of 
danger, within a short distance of the 
fort. Down went the ladder, and fif- 
teen out of the twenty Carlists scut- 
tled down it, and were off full speed 
to capture the mules. As they drew 


near them the muleteers halted, and 
each taking a musket off his beast, they 
fired at their assailants. At the same 
moment, from an adjacent thicket de- 
bouched a whole company of infantry, 
headed by Enriquez, and a volley was 
fired at the marauders. Eight fell ; 
the other seven fled back towards their 
garrison, hotly pursued by Enriquez’s 
men. The five Carlists who had re- 
mained in the fort, stood ready to pull 
up the ladder the instant their friends 
should be in safety. The race was a 
sharp_one; the Carlists had a small 
start, and fear lent them wings. They 
gained the ladder, and began swarm. 
ing up it. The Christinos had still 
nearly a hundred yards to run. 
“ Halt!” cried Enriquez, to the as- 
tonishment of his men, who, howerer, 
instantly obeyed. ‘ Fuego sobre ellos!” 
commanded he, still running forward 
himself. The men fired, and three 
of the Carlists dropped from the lad- 
der. Of the four that remained the 
one nearest the bottom was wounded, 
and unable to continue ascending, al- 
though he still clung to the ladder. 
The other three reached the top of the 
rock. There were now eight in the 
fort, and they seized the ladder, and 
made violent efforts to draw it up with 
their wounded companion upon it. 
Just as they had raised it a foot or two 
from the ground, Enriquez, who was 
a very powerful mam, came up, and 
pulling at it with all his force drew it 
back again. The Carlists renewed 
their efforts and got it off the ground, 
Enriquez clinging and tugging at it 
with all his strength. He would have 
had either to let go his hold, or to have 
been drawn up into the fort with the 
ladder ; but his men, who, after firing, 
had moved forward again, came up 
just in time, and rushing to the assault, 
in an instant were masters of the fort- 
ress. All this was the affair of a few 
moments, far less time than it takes to 
describe it. 

Passing through a town within a 
few leagues of the fort, I fell in with 
some Spaniards, who were about to 
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accompany Enriquez to visit what 
was then considered a sort of curi- 
osity in that neighbourhood. They 
invited me to go with them, which I 
agreed to do, and, after a morning’s 
ride through a rugged but picturesque 
country, came within sight of the little 
fortress, which, seen from a distance, 
had the appearance of an overgrown 
pigeon-house perched on the top of a 
gigantic post. The rock on which it 
was built was of very small circum- 
ference, and nearly perpendicular on 
all sides ; its height from forty to fifty 
feet. There was little to see inside 
the fort, which was capable of con- 
taining a garrison of fifty or sixty 
men, though there were now only 
about five-and-twenty in it. In the 
centre of the building was a circular 
hole covered over with an iron gra- 
ting, which I took for a weil, and sup- 
posed that it supplied the garrison 
with water. In passing by it, one of 
the party happened to make some re- 
mark on the labour it must have cost 
to pierce through the rock, which was 
of a hard description, until they got 
to water. ‘ Water!” exclaimed En- 
riquez with a smile—‘ buena agua 
esta ahi; and, turning to one of 
his men, he ordered him to bring a 
lantern. The lantern brought, tied 
to the end of a rope, and lowered 
down into the well, Enriquez told us 
to look down. We did so, and at the 
bottom saw some dark object, the 
exact nature of which I could not 
distinguish. Presently, however, the 
flickering light of the lantern became 
steadier, the object made a slight move- 
ment, and the pale emaciated counte- 
nance of a human being became visible. 
We all gave an exclamation of asto- 
nishment and horror, and looked to 
Enriquez for af® explanation. He 
made a sign to the man who held the 
lantern, which began slowly toascend. 
The unhappy wretch confined in this 
horrible dungeon turned his ghastly 
features and hollow eyes upwards to 
the receding light, and when he saw 
Enriquez’s face looking down on him, 
such an expression of misery and sup- 
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plication came over them as might 
have moved the hardest heart. He 
seemed almost too weak to speak, but 
I thought I heard a sort of imploring 
moan just as the light was drawn out 
of the well. ‘ Bueno!” said Enri- 
quez, walking away, ‘‘ tu no desertaras 
otra vez.” It appeared that this 
wretched prisoner was one of his men, 
who had received great favour and 
kindness at his hands, which he re- 
paid by concerting a plan with some 
Carlist emissaries for the betrayal of 
Enriquez into their power. The plot 
was discovered, but the traitor escaped 
and deserted tothe enemy. A couple 
of months afterwards Enriquez made 
him a prisoner in a skirmish. He 
immured him in this dungeon, where 
he gave him just enough bread and 
water to keep him alive. Some one 
asked him why he did not shoot him, 
instead of keeping him in so wretched 
astate. ‘* Fusillarle !” replied he in 
great astonishment; “shcot him! No, 
that is the death of a brave man. Let 
him rot where he is; Iwill waste no 
cartridges on a traitor.” 

It seems almost incredible that such 
things should occur in a civilized 
country, and near the middle of the 
nineteenth century; nor can it be 
understood except by those who wit- 
nessed the state of Northern Spain 
during the war, the confusion and dis- 
organization that prevailed, and the 
impunity enjoyed by the leaders of 
the various guerilla corps, who levied 
contributions for the payment of their 
men, sacked and burnt when they met 
a refusal, and punished those who of- 
fended them, without other rule than 
their own good pleasure. I heard 
soon afterwards, however, that Enri- 
quez’s unfortunate prisoner had been 
claimed by the authorities, and that 
the guerilla had been compelled to 
give him up for trial. He was, doubt- 
less, condemned to the galleys, or, 
perhaps, the garote. Either of these, 
however, would be preferable-to the 
horrible prison in which he had pre- 
viously been immured. 


An IncIDENT on THE Roan. 


Proceeding from Burgos to San- 
tander on horseback, accompanied 
only by a servant on a mule, after a 
long day’s ride I arrived at the venta 
of Los Perales, near the summit of 


the mountain ofthat name. It wasa 


very dark evening, I could not see 
twenty paces before me, and wassome- 
what startled by a loud and sudden 
“* Quien vive ?” from a sentry placed a 
little in advance of the venta. I gave 
the usual reply, but was ordered to 
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stand until an officer appeared, and, 
having satisfied himself that I was a 
harmless and solitary traveller, and 
had neither a squadron of cavalry at 
my back nor a mountain howitzer 
in my waistcoat pocket, allowed me 
to enter the inn, apologizing civilly 
enough for the delay. He told me 
that he belonged to the Borbon regi- 
ment of infantry ; that he was quar- 
tered at the venta with a picket of 
twenty-five men, and was obliged to 
be on his guard, it being reported that. 
the Carlist general, Castor, was in the 
neighbourhood. The stable of the 
venta was large and low, full of mules 
and muleteers, and lighted up as usual 
by two singularly diminutive rush- 
lights. After hearing my horse eat 
his corn—for as to seeing him it was 
out of the question—I stumbled my 
way into the part of the house inha- 
bited by my own species, and there 
received the usual welcome obtained 
in Spanish country inns; that is to 
say, the host looked at me, his wife 
looked at me, his daughter did the 
same, three or four muleteers and 
servants followed their example, and 
then saying ‘ Buenas noches,” in 
reply to my salutation, they each 
and all continued their various occu- 
pations, and seemed to have forgotten 
there was a stranger in the place. I 
had been long enough in Spain, how- 
ever, to have got used to their ways, 
and to know that unless one arrives at 
the usual dinner hour, one must trust 
to one’s own resources for any thing 
in the way of food. Calling up my 
servant, Juanito, I was giving him 
directions as to the conversion into 


an omelette of some ham and eggs he 


had in a havresack, when the officer 
commanding the picket entered the 
kitchen, and invited me to join him at 
supper. I gladly accepted, and he 
led the way into a tolerably decent 
room, on a table in the middle of which 
smoked a supper far superior to any 
thing I had reckoned on. Spanish 
soldiers are capital cooks. With the 
help of a tomata and a little pepper, 
they will make up a soup ana three or 
four dishes out of mere rations. My 


new friend’s chef had, however, not 


been reduced to such straits. Some 
delicious mountain trout, eels from a 
neighbouring mill-dam, and half a 
roasted lamb, made up a repast to 
which I proceeded to pay due honour, 
half famished as I was after an eleven 
hours’ ride. 


I felt doubly grateful to 
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the teniente for having invited me, 
when I found that by so doing he had 
spoiled his ¢éte a-té¢e with a very hand- 
some and agreeable Spanish lady, who 
had stopped for the night at the inn. 
The young officer had been acquainted 
with her at Santander, whence she 
was now coming, and I was not long 
in discovering that I had also known 
some friends of hers in that town. I 
began congratulating myself on the 
prospect of passing a pleasant evening, 
instead of the solitary one | had anti- 
cipated on arriving at this unfrequent- 
ed venta. The officer, however, did 
not seem quite at his ease, and two or 
three times during supper left the 
room for a few moments. During one 
of these absences I heard a bustle in 
the house, and presently in he came 
in a great hurry. 

* 1 must be off,” said he. ‘“ Word 
has just been brought me that two 
hundred of Castor’s band will be here 
in half an hour. I shall go up the 
mountain to a small village, where 
they will probably not seek us, or, 
should they do so, we can thence re- 
treat on the nearest garrison. Your 
horse is being saddled, Seftor Ingles ; 
of course you will accompany us.” 

I looked at the lady to see how she 
received this somewhat startling in- 
telligence. To my astonishment she 
remained quietly seated, and did not 
appear at all discomposed. 

“ Y da senora ?” asked I. 

“Oh! the sefiora will perhaps pre« 
fer remaining here,” said the officer, 
with an almost imperceptible smile. 

The lady made an affirmative ges- 
ture. 

«¢ T shall remain also,” saidI; ** as 
a civilian and a foreigner I have no- 
thing to fear from the Carlists.”’ 

*¢ As an Englishman they will shoot 
you in five minutes. If you value 
your life you will come with us.” 

«* You had better indeed,” said the 
lady ; ‘I run no risk, but you would 
be exposed to ill treatment or capti- 
vity. Your countrymen are in small 
favour with the partizans of Charles 
the Fifth.” 

I was too well pleased with my quar- 
ters, however, to be disposed to aban- 
don them for a bivouac on the moun- 
tain ; besides which, since I had been 
in Spain, I had witnessed more than 
one alerte of this nature, which had 
turned out to be utterly groundless. 
Finding his arguments of no avail, 
the officer was obliged to march off 
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his men, and I remained with the 
lady. 

Supper was over, and we were 
talking of our mutual acquaintance at 
Santander, when the heavy measured 
tread of troops was heard upon the 
hard road outside. The sound came 
nearer and nearer, and presently the 
command to halt was given in a loud 
sonorous voice. This was succeeded 
by a bustle in the stable and house. 
I looked at the lady, expecting to see 
some signs of terror on her counte~ 
nance, but none were visible, and I 
even fancied I detected a slight incli- 
nation to smile, at my not very safe 
position. Piqued by this, I put a 
good face upon the matter, though 
I began to think I should have done 
almost as well if I had accompanied 
my friend the lieutenant to his moun- 
tain retreat, nor was this impression 
weakened when the door opened, and 
a Carlist officer entered the room. 
He was a tall and exceedingly hand- 
some man, but with a peculiarly me- 
lancholy and almost sulien expression 
of countenance, which was augmented 
by the deep shade thrown over his 
features by his scarlet boina, which 
was brought very far forward, in the 
manner seen in the portraits of Zuma- 
lacarreguy. He bowed to the lady, 
and turning to me, with much polite- 
ness enquired my name and quality. 
As an answer, I gave him my pass- 
port, which he carefully perused, 
glancing at me from time to time, to 
see if the description corresponded. 
Having finished his inspection, he re- 
turned me the paper, and asked me 
one or two questions as to my reasons 
for travelling in Spain, my destination, 
&c., to which I replied. 

“‘ 1 am sorry,” said he, ‘to inter- 
rupt your journey, which I do not sup- 
pose has any other motives than those 
you assign ; but your countrymen ge- 
nerally are hostile to the cause of his 
majesty Charles the Fifth, and so few 
of them visit this part of Spain with- 
out being in some way or other con- 
nected with the rebels, that it be- 
comes my duty to detain you until we 
can ascertain positively that the ac- 
count you give of yourself is a correct 
one.” 

This was rather more than I had 
reckoned on, and I expostulated with 
the officer on so arbitrary a proceed- 
ing, representing to him all the in- 
convenience it would occasion me. 
The fact was, that at another time a 
sojourn, even though a forced one, 
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among the Carlists, might not have 
been without its attractions for me; 
but at this moment I was pressed for 
time, having made arrangements to 
join some friendsin the south of France. 
My remonstrances were all in vain, 
and I was about to submit, with a 
somewhat bad grace, to what could 
not be helped, when the lady, who ail 
this time had sat very unconcernedly 
playing with her fan, called the officer 
aside and spoke to him in a low voice. 
“If you know any thing of him it is 
sufficient,’ I heard him reply; and 
turning to me, he told me I was at 
liberty to proceed on my journey. 

The lumbering rattle of an old- 
fashioned Spanish coche, which I had 
seen in the stable below, was now 
heard, as four vigorous mules dragged 
it up tothe inn door. The lady threw 
on a large cloak and hood, which her 
donzella presented to her, and after 
wishing me a good-night, and giving 
me a message or two for her Santander 
friends, she took the colonel’s arm, 
descended the stairs, and entered the 
carriage, which drove slowly away, 
escorted by the Carlist troops. I was 
lost in astonishment at all this, and 
calling in the landlord, enquired who 
the lady was. Hedid not know ; she 
had arrived that evening in her car- 
riage with a couple of servants. He 
had never seen her before. Finding 
I could get no information from him, 
I went to bed not a little mystified. 

When I awoke the next morning, 
the sun was shining bright into my 
bed-room, and the teniente of Borbon 
was leaning out of the window, smok- 
ing a cigar. 

«‘ I did not expect to find you here 
this morning,” said he. 

I related to him what had passed 
the night before, and enquired who 
the lady was. 

** The Condesa de V. » wife of 
the Carlist general of that name. She 
has near relatives among the Chris- 
tinos, and being known not to meddle 
in political matters, her passages from 
one camp to another are winked at. I 
have no doubt it had been arranged 
that she should be met here by an 
escort. The officer who commanded 
it must, from your description, be an 
aide-de-camp of her husband’s, who is 
said to be a great favourite of hers. 
You have been lucky this time, but I 
would not recommend you to try it 
again. On another occasion you may 
not have a general’s wife to intercede 
for you, nor her cortejo for a captor.” 
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My poor overtasked brain reeled 
with agitation, and I sank motionless 
and senseless at the feet of the minis- 
ter. I remember to have been raised 
—to have heard a few kind words of 
consolation and encouragement—to 
have been carried by gentle and con- 
siderate hands to a coach—and to 
have passed at once into a sleep of 
long forgetfulness. I call to mind, 
also, the moment of breaking from the 
bondage of a heavy torpor. I lay in 
bed in a strange room, and no crea- 
ture was near me. 1 knew myself to 
be awake; buta difficulty of fixing my 
thoughts to one point satisfied me that 
consciousness was darkened with dis- 
ease. A book lay upon my pillow; 
it was the Bible. J took it up, and 
attempted to read. It was in vain. 
I experienced an acute darting pain 
at the temples, and the words flicker- 
ed and glanced about the page. I 
replaced the book, and courted sleep 
again. This time, however, she came 


not—the throbbing in my head in- 
creased, and gradually the most poig- 
nant sensations harassed my exhaust- 


ed frame. I would have kept quiet; 
but although I grasped the sheet and 
pillow for security and support, I was 
sensible of locomotion—of being car- 
ried through the world—dragged for- 
ward without the power of checking 
the still increasing speed. I had no 
fear. A wild enjoyment accompa- 
nied the impetus, and a satisfying 
confidence that I should at last be de- 
posited, wherever it might be, in safe- 
ty. I gave myself up to the impulse 
more and more, until I experienced 
a recklessness of feeling that gave 
velocity to the wings and intenseness 
to the power that whirled me along. 
Then a flush came over me, and a 
dry heat swept throughout my frame, 
resting in my throat and my cheek, 
filling me with dread of suffocation 
and a speedy death. What ailed me? 
Was it fever—was it inflammation 
making its quick and fiery way straight 
to the seat of life? And where was I 
« —who had taken charge of me? To 
whom was I indebted for the care that 
had been taken of me—for my present 


lodgement, and for the soft bed that 
received and eased my aging bones ? 
The figure of the preacher presented 
itself immediately to my mind, as I 
had seen him last in the vestry, when 
he led me into the open air, chafing 
the palms of my hands, and urging 
me on with accents of tenderest com- 
passion. Oh, yes! it was enough to 
behold that eye of benevolence to be 
assured of the soul’s permeability to 
sorrow and distress. He had guessed 
my unspoken tale of misery ; and tie 
claim which it had preferred with si- 
lent power at the Christian’s heart, 
had neither been rebuked nor listened 
to with unconcern. A small table was 
at the bedside, and upon it a watch, 
a few bottles of medicine, a pair of 
spectacles, some needlework, and an 
open book. I could hear nothing but 
the ticking of the watch, and this 
sounded painfully loud in my ears; 
white dimity hangings were drawn 
partially around the bed, and curtains 
of the same material extended along 
the window, and kept the room in 
comparative darkness. I attempted 
to rise for the purpose of admitting 
light, but my head swam giddily, and 
my weak limbs gave way beneath me. 
I lay panting from the effort, when 
the door of the chamber softly open- 
ed. A tall and stout elderly female 
entered on tiptoe. She wore a high, 
matronly cap, and was in other re- 
spects soberly attired. She said no- 
thing, but, taking her seat at the table, 
fixed the spectacles on her nose, turn- 
ed over the book, and commenced 
reading. } 

** Good lady,” said I, in a falter- 
ing voice, ‘ tell me—where am I?” 

*¢ Oh, thank God!” she exclaimed, 
quickly taking off her glasses; ‘‘ don’t 
worry yourself, young gentleman— 
you'll soon be well now, and dear Mr 
Clayton will be so happy. Take a 
glass of lemon drink. You mustn’t 
excite yourself.”’ 

I drank the refreshing draught with 
avidity, and blessed the charitable 
hand that gave it. 

“TI am sure you'll get on very 
quickly now. I only wanted you to 
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revive; but I must go to Mr Clay- 
ton and the doctor directly. He told 
me to fetch him the moment you 
woke up. How do you feel now =” 

“Oh, weak, madam, very weak. 
My heart beats heavily against my 
breast, my head is unsteady, and I 
burn with a scorching heat.” 

«* Ah, yes! I know very well what it 
is. I have @ften had it—it’s just like it. 
Your heart beats, and you are all over 
ina burn. I know it’s very bad— 
poor young gentleman! Bless me, I 
thought you were never going to wake 
again. It’s the horrid bile you have 
got. They'll give you something to 
take it off. Are you thirsty ?” 

« Yes, constantly.” 

«Ah, to be sure, that’s it! It’s 
going about, but it isn’t dangerous. 
Don't talk—and keep quite still. You 
don’t mind being leftalone? I'll not 
be longer than I can help. If you are 
tired, you can read the book a lit- 

bs 

The lady left me. I spent a weary 
hour in an endeavour to compose my- 
self; but my fever rose higher and 
higher, and I grew restless and irrita- 
ble. The elderly lady returned, ac- 


companied by a doctor. 
The latter immediately felt my 


pulse. 

«‘Has there been any shivering, 
nurse?” he enquired, turning to that 

ersonage. 

«* Oh, a great deal, sir, and he has 
got that nasty burning pain! My poor 
dear husband, that’s dead and gone, 
had just the same before he died.” 

«* You are warm, sir, are you not?” 

«© My cheek is on fire!” lreplied— 
“‘my brain is hot!” 

The doctor sat at my bedside for a 
few minutes; then prescribed some 
medicine, and retired, enjoining the 
nurse to preserve the strictest silence. 

“Do not Jet him speak, nurse. 
Exclude the light, and keep the room 
perfectly tranquil. I shall see youin 
the morning, sir. Mind, Mrs Dolby, 
he mustn’t say a word.” 

«© Oh, leave him to me, sir!"’ an- 
swered Mrs Dolby. “Ill take care 
of him, poor gentleman.” 

The kind lady donned her glasses, 
and once more took up her book. 

I turned languidly towards her, and 
found her little occupied with the vo- 
lume, but mumbling some words to 
herself in a species of mute whisper. 

A sharp pain across my brain 
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caused me at the same instant to wince, 
and to moan deeply. 

«* What's that ?” enquired Mrs Dol- 
by, and removing suddenly her spec- 
tacles. 

‘* My head, nurse—my poor head.” 

* Oh yes, I know; it flies about. 
It’s rheumatics. It'll go all over the 
body. Poor Mr Dolby was a martyr 
tothe pains. It’s a kind of stitch, isn’t 
it? Now, I should say, your heart's 
a little better—am I right?” 

«Tt doesn’t beat quite so fast, per- 
haps,” said I. 

‘¢ No, I am sure it doesn’t. Oh, 
bless you, I have seen so many of 
these cases! There's poor Mr Wil- 
liams over the way at No. 5—ah, I 
shouldn’t wonder if I am called up 
to-night to lay him out—his wife’s 
a poor helpless thing enough, and 
would no more know what to do 
with a corpse than a new-born infant 
—she has sent here twice this morn- 
ing to know if I should be in the way 
—poor man, he can’t last above a day 
or so! Well—I've known him to 
have the rheumaties so bad, that in the 
course of ten minutes he has had a 
pain in every limb of his body. It has 
begun in the great toe of his right 
leg, gone up his side, down the left 
leg, and out of the other great toe at 
last—made a regular revolution. But 
you musn’t talk so much. Dr Mea- 
dows says you are to be kept perfect- 
ly quiet.” 

A dry burning sensation oppressed 
me, and I called for drink. Before I 
could swallow it the heat had passed 
away, and I shuddered with cold. 

“ That’s the lemon drink!” ex- 
claimed Mrs Dolby. « It will do 
that at times ; but your stomach must 
be dreadfully out of order. The fact 
is, you have had one of my old attacks, 
and it will take its own course. It’s 
more alarming than dangerous. Well, 
I'm truly glad he didn’t order leeches. 
I couldn’t touch a leech to save my 
life. Ihave hated the sight of them 
ever since my dear husband bled for 
six hours without stopping. Folks 
say they are harmless. I never could 
believe it. But you really mustn’t be 
allowed to talk so much. Now, try 
and go to sleep.” 

I made the attempt, but during the 
long dark night I was a waking suf- 
ferer. In the morning, overcome with 
lassitude, and yielding to the potent 
drugs which I had taken, I dropped 
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into a thick and heavy sleep. After 
the lapse of a few hours I again awoke, 
and the fierce grasp of disease seemed 
for a period withdrawn. I received 
a second visit from the physician. He 
observed me attentively, and addressed 
Mrs Dolby. 

*¢ Nurse,’’ said he, ** we are bet- 
ter.” 

** Quite a different creature, sir. 
May he take a little nourishment?” 

“ Yes, a little, but a very little. 
Something very simple.” 

«© Some gravy beef—or a mutton 
chop done rare #” 

*¢ Not just now, nurse,” said the 
doctor quietly. ‘ Some gruel, if he 
wishes it—nothing richer for the pre- 
sent,” 

“* Well, you know better, sir, of 
course ; but when dear Mr Doiby’s 
leg was bad” 

The doctor took his hat, and was 
about to depart—but I beckoned him 
back. 

«© Whereis my benefactor ?” I ask- 
ed, my frame trembling with newly- 
awakened emotion; ‘* where is the 
good minister ?” 

‘«* Not a word,” said the physician, 
assuming an air of mild authority, and 
placing his finger on his lips. “ You 
shall see him when you are able to 
bear the interview, and that time will 
soon be here. He is anxious to see 
you, and I shall not keep him away 
longer than is necessary for your safe 
recovery. He takes a warm interest 
in your welfare, and I shall gratify 
him with the news that I am enabled 
to communicate this morning.” 

The heart of the beggar was flutter- 
ed, and the tears burst from the grate- 
ful fount. ‘‘ There,” continued the 
physician, * I have done wrong. We 
have already spoken too much. You 
are weaker than you think. Quiet is 
absolutely necessary for your safety. 
Nurse, do not let him utter another 
syllable. Good-by, my friend—God 
bless you!” 

‘¢ Certainly not!” ejaculated Mrs 
Dolby. ‘ Ob, he’s a clever man is 
Doctor Meadows.—Don’t you think 
so, sir?” 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

*¢ It's a thousand pities he doesn’t 
marry. All my ladies long to have 
him, and if he'd take a wife to-mor- 
row, I'd undertake to pay the expenses 
only with confinements. The poor 
about here will have no one else; and 
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Ican tell you, though they pay nothing 
at all, they are more squeamish and 
particular than any. Now, do keep 
quiet—there’s a dear young gentle- 
man,”’ continued Mrs Dolby, alarmed 
because I turned in bed; * we must 
mind the doctor, or we shall do no 
good at all. Let me read to you a 
bit.” 

The scrupulously exact nurse com- 
menced the didactic history of a con- 
verted Somersetshire lad. Before she 
had proceeded far, the distressing 
symptoms of my intermittent fever 
returned upon me with their earliest 
force. I could feel the hot suffocating 
flush creeping through my frame and 
extending to my heart. My thoughts 
grew restive, and would not be fixed. 
Wild conceits, the immature creations 
of an overfretted mind, crowded into 
existence one upon another ; and the 
quick blood, driven from its seat, beat 
like a hammer in the artery. Another 
weary night of continual motion and 
distress—another never-ending period 
of bodily pain and mental torture. In 
this state | remained for a week—com- 
paratively placid and at ease during 
the first hours of the day—but becom- 
ing the subject and the slave of fierce 
tormentors as the day waned, and the 
black, the horrid, and the dreaded 
night advanced. Morning, noon, and 
night, I endeavoured to chase away 
the diurnal visitants with noxious and 
disgusting drugs; but whilst my frame 
shook beneath their operation, the 
demons were still unscared, and still 
haunted as obstinately as ever the tot- 
tering house of flesh. How and why 
they deserted it at last, I know not; 
but a day arrived, and they had flown, 
carrying with them from my very 
bones the marrow and the juice of life. 
I was cast upon my back, drained of 
every energy, exhausted and spent. 
Nature, however, left to her own 
beneficent will, was not slow to re- 
pair the violent inroads of disease. 
Awhile she looked about her to sur- 
vey the injury, and then—at first with 
unpereeived and mild appliances, but 
soon with manifest and vigorous power 
—lost not a moment in the restoration 
of the citadel. The physician had 
been a faithful friend, and Mrs Dolby 
not useless at the bedside of the patient. 
Her’s must have been a life of suffer- 
ing andtrial. Nota pang did I expe- 
rience, during the progress of my 
malady, which she did not realize, and 
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could not tally to the exactly corre- 
sponding pang that she had felt some 
twenty years before—not a symptom 
had I that was unknown to her—not 
a medicine did I swallow whose efii- 
cacy she had not tested. For every 
groan and throe she gave a formal 
cause—for every change of feeling a 
satisfactory explanation. In truth, 
many acute sensations and much un- 
easiness, difficult for their victim to 
define, though hard enough to bear, 
she could immediately unravel and 
expound, and, if you pleased, trace 
to their first germ and origin. Greatly 
she respected the apothecary and the 
physician, but she was not forgetful of 
the nurse’s higher claims to veneration 
and regard, She was aware how oner- 
ous were her duties, and how bound- 
less ought to be her learning ; and 
rather than confess her want of know- 
ledge in a single point, she was content 
to be suspected of a universal igno- 
rance. 

I gathered from Dr Meadows the 
history of the last few days. It wasa 
short one. Whilst ina state of insen- 
sibility, I had been conveyed to my 
present lodging at the instance of Mr 
Clayton. That benevolent man had 
provided for me medical attendance, 
and the all-powerful aid of Mrs Dolby. 
He had engaged to discharge every 
expense that might be incurred, and 
had requested that nothing should be 
left undone that was necessary for my 
restoration and comfort. 

** He is an old friend, 1 presume ?” 
said Dr Meadows. 

“ He is the kindest and the best of 
friends,’ I replied, * but until the 
day he brought me here I was a stranger 
to him. I never saw him before. You 
do not know how much I am indebted 
tohim. I know and feel what he has 
accomplished for me. Twice he has 
saved my wretched life, but he has 
done much more than this. I never 
can repay him, but his reward awaits 
him elsewhere.” 

** He will come to you to-morrow,” 
said the doctor; ‘ he has desired me 
to tell you so. But do not excite 
yourself. You are touchwood and 
tinder, and may yet spoil all that has 
been done for you. You must behave 
better.” 

The morrow came, and at an early 
hour I received a visit from my bene- 
factor. He approached my bed with 
a soft and careful step, took my hand 
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in silence, and looked upon me with 
tenderness and compassion. I pressed 
his hand to my lips, and wept upon it, 
for my full heart would else have 
burst. 

“Thank you, sir—thank you, sir!” 
I endeavoured to articulate. 

** Say no more,” replied Mr Clay- 
ton, very gently. ‘ God has been 
merciful to us both. Compose your 
mind, and think, for the present, only 
of improving the talent that has been 
restored to you. Your health is now 
the first consideration. When you 
have recovered that, we shall find 
many opportunities to revert with 
pleasure and improvement to the past. 
1 will read to you now.” 

He took the Bible from my pillow, 
and read aloud one of the later chap- 
ters of the book of Job. Once more 
his melodious voice was heard like 
home music stealing upon the spirit 
after a separation of years. It was 
not difficult to apply the text, but a 
significant glance of his expressive 
eye was his only allusion to my ana- 
logous condition ; and when at such 
moments our looks met, the joy that 
beamed from my countenance re- 
flected that which shone so sweetly 
in his own. Before he left me that 
morning, he knelt and prayed at my 
bedside, and when he left me, it was 
to commit me to the sacred charge 
and company of angels. Peace un- 
speakable purified my. bosom, and 
comfort lulled it—medicinal, healing 
comfort, dispensed in heaven for the 
wounded spirits of men. Cheaply had 
been purchased the blessed hour of 
rest celestial, of respite, of content, of 
reconciliation — yea easily, though 
every sorrow had been doubled, every 
smart increased a hundred-fold. Ail 
pain and persecution were forgotten 
or swallowed up in the fruition of the 
blissful moment. I had been snatched 
from destruction, from death, and 
worse than death—the enmity between 
my Maker and myself had been ap- 
peased. I was an outcast in the 
world no longer, but a human heart 
beat and throbbed for me, and was 
alive to my present and eternal wel- 
fare. Again I read the passages which 
Mr Clayton had chosen for my in- 
struction. Again the balm flowed 
flatteringly to my soul—new comfort, 
fresh and rejoicing, elevated and up- 
held me. Who will declare that the 
dreams of night borrow not their 
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beauty and deformity from the waking 
day? That night I passed in hea- 
ven. Light and glory were about 
me; ministering angels welcomed me 
amongst them; and, amidst the imma- 
culate host, a holy calm sustained and 
cheered me. 

A fortnight flew away in the so- 
ciety of the minister. I need scarcely 
say, that I took an early opportunity 
to acquaint him with every incident 
in my career. I concealed nothing. 
My errors and my guilt I revealed to 
him as freely as the remembrance of 
them occurred to my own mind. I 
conducted him through my various 
fortunes, my temptations, and my 
trials, and told him how at last I had 
been checked by his admonishment, 
stung and startled by his denuncia- 
tions. Well he repaid me for the 
confidence which I reposed in him. 
He vouchsafed me his sympathy, and 
assured me of his friendship. He lis- 
tened to my history with attention, 
and the eye of the Christian was more 
than once, during the recital, dimmed. 
with involuntary tears; but he evin- 
ced no idle curiosity, nor for his own 
gratification jagged the wounds which 
had been re-opened by my sickening 
narrative. He was a simple-hearted 
and a pious man, alive to the dignity 
and importance of his calling, and as- 
serting his title without flinching, and 
without regard to the opinions and 
actions of others; yet there was no 
affectation or cant in his behaviour. 
He pointed out to me, without reserve, 
the true source of consolation—the 
only rock upon which I could build 
with safety, and endure the buffeting 
of winds and waters, and not be over- 
come. 

« You have indeed,” said he, “ been 
wonderfully preserved. To me you 
owe nothing—to Him whose hum- 
blest instrument I am, you are incal- 
culably indebted. Let me teach you 
how best you may discharge the debt, 
and let me see you pay it willingly. 
I shall be well rewarded then for the 
little help I can afford you.” He gave 
me for perusal books of a serious but 
exalted character—books that urged 
the afflicted on to their true rest, and 
gave them hope and confidence on 
their journey. Iread them eagerly, 
and pleased my teacher with the ac- 
count I gave of them, and with the 
enquiries which they suggested. Now 
a subject for examination would be 
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elicited from the volume, and difficul- 
ties, which to my unpractised mind 
seemed insurmountable, gave easy 
way before the lucid clearness of his 
intellect, his quick discernment, and 
his facility of analysis and distribution. 
I was prepared to give him credence 
almost before he spoke; and when, 
from his eloquent lips, fact upon fact 
came forth, argument accumulated 
upon argument, and inference on in- 
ference, my faith became immovable, 
my attachment to the minister and his 
principles as relying as it was un- 
bounded. 

Then we walked abroad together. 
Winter had passed away, and the 
spring leapt into life, bounding from 
budding infancy into the blush and 
bloom of girlhood, with mirth exuber- 
ant. It was the month of May—the 
month that, not unaptly, by the poet's 
fancy has been styled a hiss given 
by heaven to earth—earth that is a 
maiden yet, hereafter to become a 
mother. Our walks would lead us 
far from the city’s noise, to spots 
where spring most loved to show her- 
self, arrayed in giddy liquid sunlight, 
and gemmed with emerald studs in- 
numerable. Balmy had grown the air, 
and sweet of scent—earth, no less than 
my own loosed spirit, had thrown aside 
her sad and heavy yoke, and had re. 
sumed the healthy joys and pleasures 
of her prime. The impulses of a se. 
cond boyhood were my compensation 
for the wintry season of adversity that 
I had seen and suffered. Our favour- 
ite retreat, oft visited still in holy pil- 
grimage, and for the sake of the sweet 
voice that haunts the lovely speck of 
earth, lay within convenient reach. 
An hour's gentle walk from the me- 
tropolis brought us to fairy-land—in 
truth, a place for dwarfs and elves to 
revel in. It stood upon an eminence; 
London darkling at its feet, and the 
winding Thames beyond, threading 
her sinuous way silently to the sea. 
Hill and dale were there, smiling 
glades and sober woodland. Nature 
donned a hundred dresses there to 
charm her worshipper, and save his 
mind from weariness. Every variety 
of shape and hue that she commands, 
crossed the gazer’s eye, filling it with 
beauty. Our seat was on a small 
round hill—a knoll—the highest of a 
group of hills that capped the favour- 
ed scene. Here, as we sat surveying 
the vaporous and hazy city, serene 
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and cheerful thoughts prevailed, and 
hopes bright as the sky above, to- 
wards which they turned. Many a 
lesson, suggested by the locality and 
the wide-spread vista, was communi- 
cated by the minister to his attentive 
and desirous listener. Natural piety, 
the spontaneous growth of natural 
beauty, gave ready ear and access to 
the solemn doctrines of her sublimer 
sister, and love was sanctified by hea- 
venly truth. Now the dusky veil that 
enveloped the huge metropolis in- 
duced the idea of moral taint and spi- 
ritual darkness; and the likeness was 
exhibited, the parallel insisted on, un- 
til the bodily eye, quickened by the 
preacher's eloquence, beheld in the 
dark vapours, sin, dense and impure, 
reeking upwards to the gates of 
heaven. Tranquillity and embodied 
loveliness dwelt around. *‘ So peace~ 
ful and so fair,” said he, “ the re- 
newed and chastened spirit of the 
Christian, so unobstructed and so 
clear its heavenward view—so lucent 
and so silent sweet its pure unsullied 
atmosphere.” Noram I yet unmind- 
ful of our lingering and too short 
journey home, how from every tree, 
and shrub, and early flower, was ex- 
tracted food for the mind and medita- 
tion—how knowledge surprised and 
charmed my awakened intellect, as 
the voice of the minister became hush- 
ed, and he spoke as the preceptor and 
the friend, expounding to my wonder- 
ing senses the mysterious operations 
of a beauteous creation. 

Time sped on golden wings. Daily 
my affection ripened towards my 
friend, daily his regard and love for 
me increased. One, and one consi- 
deration only, stood between me and 
consummate happiness ; but that, alas! 
existed to mar and to embitter every 
moment of my too blissful state. I 
still lived upon the bounty of my pre- 
server—was dependent upon him, not 
only for every high and intellectual 
enjoyment, but for my daily food and 
raiment. In the possession of strength 
and vigorous health, I was an idler 
and ahanger-on. This feeling, irk- 
some under any circumstances to en- 
dure, became intolerable when I 
heard, as I did by chance one 
day from the lips of Dr Meadows, 
that the pecuniary condition of Mr 
Clayton was any thing but prosperous, 
aud rendered it incumbent upon him 
to confine his wants and desires with- 
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in the narrowest sphere; that his office 
yielded him a very moderate revenue, 
and that his resources from other la- 
bours were limited indeed. ‘“ He is 
unmarried,” said Dr Meadows on this 
occasion, “and well for wife and 
children is it that he is, seeing that in 
ali probability they would be con- 
demned to share his own hard fate. I 
never knew a man so utterly regard- 
less of himself, so constant in his en- 
deavours to secure the happiness of 
others, The meanest of his pension- 
ers, and he has not a few, is better 
lodged and boarded than himself. It 
is difficult to conceive a character so 
thoroughly unselfish.” Such informa- 
tion did indeed increase my gratitude, 
and give intensity to my reverence 
and regard; but it did more than this 
—it filled me with a creeping sense of 
shame and self-upbraiding, and made 
me look forward to the next interview 
with my benefactor with an impa- 
tient and feverish anxiety. “ I will 
no longer,” I exclaimed, “ be a bur- 
den to the good man, preying daily 
and hourly upon his substance! 1 will 
not suffer evil tongues to whisper ca- 
lumny against me, as they surely will, 
nor—much greater punishment to 
bear—permit one unkind, unworthy 
thought against me, to harbour in his 
own generous and gentle mind. I will 
thank him upon my knees for the 
past, and, blessed with the wisdom he 
has taught me, seek elsewhere a home 
for the future.” Speedily I made my 
intention known to Mr Clayton. 

«* Whither would you go?” enquir- 
ed that gentleman, when | had finish- 
ed 


«I cannot tell, sir,” JI replied; “ I 
will seek employment.” 

* And not finding it at last—what 
then?” 

« Oh, I shall be successful ! 
not doubt it.” 
“Do not deceive yourself, young 


I do 


friend; J doubt it much. We forget 
in health the pains and trials of our 
previous sickness. Prosperity loves 
not to remember her former sad com- 
panion, pale misfortune. Throw your- 
self once again upon the world, friend- 
less and unsupported, and again you 
sink. We must not think of it. I 
must not allow it. Believe me, I have 
not thought little of your future plans, 
and I have hoped to help you effec- 
tually. In one quarter I believed 
myself to possess influence and interest. 
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I employed them on your behalf, but 
found them less efficient than I had 
supposed. I was disappointed, and, 
for your sake, grieved. It is a com- 
mon occurrence, and should not dis- 
hearten us. I have turned my view 
in another direction: this time, I trust, 
with a better chance of success. But 
if we fail again, history and experience 
teach us not to despond at the outset 
of our attempts. Time is before us— 
why are you so eager to forsake me?” 

“ Dear Mr Clayton,” I replied, 
‘* my heart is full with the warm re- 
collection of your bounty. I cannot 
think for an instant of your generosity 
—yourcharity—and not feel that heart 
bounding with grateful emotion. But 
my conscience tells me that I do wrong 
in remaining longer here. I am 
wretched and uneasy. I am restor- 
ed to health—able to work—and I| 
have no right to rob you of your 
means.” 

‘“¢ Indeed you have not,” replied Mr 
Clayton with a smile, “ and far be it 
from me to encourage so felonious a 
proposition. But we are not accus- 


tomed to say that they are robbed 
who freely part with what they have ; 
rouch less they who, for their money, 
ask and obtain their money’s worth. 


Have I not purchased your convales- 
cence? Do I not see a living soul 
snatched from uncertainty and peril, 
brought back from darkness and its 
terrors, to light and all its blessedness? 
So much I proposed to myself—so 
much I have gained. I believe I have 
—God be praised for it! Would you 
deny me the pleasure that I have 
bought at such little cost? Would 
you refuse me the satisfaction and de- 
light that moves an aged heart with 
something higher than mere earthly 
bliss ?”” 

I knew not what to say. 

** No, my dear friend,” he continued, 
“ this head would scarcely lie easy on 
its pillow, disturbed with doubts and 
fears respecting you. Willingly, I 
am sure, you would not give me pain ; 
unwillingly you shall not, if I can help 
it. Reconcile yourself for one week 
longer to your present situation, or, 
at the latest, two. If I am not mis- 
taken, fortune will do something for 
us in the meanwhile. Your ambition 
is not at war with your happiness, 
and consequently gives us a chance 
of satisfying its demands. Selfish as 
we all by nature and of necessity are, 
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I believe that I can resign you when 
the proper time arrives. Come when 
it may, I shall be honest enough to 
confess that it is still too soon.” 

I returned the affectionate pressure 
of the good man’s hand, but my over- 
loaded heart forbade a single word. 

‘* Pardon me,” continued Mr Clay- 
ton, ** if I revert to other matters. I 
will not tell you, that to give you one 
unnecessary pang would be a bitter 
thought to me. You are already con- 
vinced of that. Let me believe that I 
can recall the past, and bring along 
with the remembrance only that im- 
proved and chastened sorrow which it 
becomes the wisest and the best of us 
to bear, whilst we dwell upon past 
error and transgression. I have not 
hitherto distressed you with enquiries, 
that from a stranger would be deemed 
impertinent, though hardly so, I trust, 
in one who looks upon you with a 
father’s eye. And let them not dis- 
tress you now. We must not flinch 
from duties, however painful, which 
our own imprudence has made it ne- 
cessary for us to undergo.” 

* Speak on, sir.” 

* T have not forgotten the history 
of your connexion with that unfortu- 
nate woman whom you met in Cam- 
bridge. You told me that you left her, 
as you believed, on her dying bed. 
Have you seen her since?” 

“I have not, sir. My father re- 
mained but one day in Huntingdon. 
His short stay enabled him just to see 
the poor girl placed safely in the in- 
firmary. On the evening of that day, 
I attempted to take leave of her. She 
was still delirious, and did not recog- 
nize me. Her glazed eyes shrank 
from me when I approached her, and 
she screamed as before, ¢ the fiend, the 
Jiend!’ It was a miserable sight!” 

«¢ And what news of her from that 
time ?” 

« Alas, sir! I acknowledge with 
shame that my proper misfortunes, my 
own deplorable state, have made me— 
I dare not say indifferent to her fate— 
but not so careful in respect of it as 
indeed I ought to have been.” 

** And the wretched prostitute,” 
continued Mr Clayton, “ is another 
victim added to the endless list—doom- 
ed to perish an outcast of her kind— 
scorned and smitten by the hands that 
might have raised her penitent from 
infamy and shame.” 

*¢ It is a dreadful case, sir.” 
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« It is much worse ; it is a common 
case—so common, that, like the hourly 
miracles of God, it permits our awe 
to slumber on the neck of custom. 
Revolting as is the first gross sight of 
loathsomeness, the eye is too soon sa- 
tisfied to look upon it with equanimity, 
and as a thing of course. Poor, help- 
less, persecuted woman! Fond, credu- 
lous simpleton! flattered and cajoled 
till she is won and lost—then despised 
and trodden down. Will example— 
will the late shrieks of an abandoned 
sisterhood never strike you with alarm, 
never rouse you to courage or a sense 
of shame? When will you be taught 
that the bondage of evil passion is the 
fiercest slavery to endure? Mr Stukely, 
be sure of this: of all the objects that 
are presented to our abhorrence, none 
so much needs and claims our ten- 
derest compassion as the harlot—few 
are so deserving of it. I speak ad- 
visedly. Pursue her history until you 
trace her to her early home, and find 
your heart melting at the humble but 
contented family fireside. The young- 
est and most joyous of the happy 
group is she whose loud and innocent 
laugh lightens the abode, and on 


whose cheek t'1e rose blooms through- 
out the year—haggard and ugly now 
it is, and whiter than the pillow that 


will not give it rest. What has so 
fair a child committed, that treason 
should be taught her artless soul, and 
that the inextricable web should be 
coiled around her young imagination? 
She lived in all the loveliness of un- 
suspecting girlhood, till her artless ear 
was gained, and the passionate heart 
was touched and fearfully disturbed. 
Reason is banished when usurping 
self-indulgence reigns—and then the 
victim fails, blinded by passion and 
ignorant of danger, until the blow has 
struck, ruined, and destroyed her. 
There is one moment of waking con- 
sciousness. It is that which finds her 
in the abyss of degradation—the sport 


and mockery of men—the hated and 


the scorned of women. Pity, sym- 
pathy, and sorrow, they are not for 
her, and never again shall the soothing 
sounds take the sting from her earthly 
sufferings. She is driven from the 
poor paradise of the world, and a flam- 
ing sword is brandished at every ave- 
nue, forbidding her return. Oneroad 
without it leads her deeper into guilt ; 
but food is there, and life, dear to the 
vilest! Save her from it, if you will 
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—condemn with mercy if she is 
doomed to follow it.” 

** What can I do, sir? what shall I 
do? Teach me my duty.” 

* You shall accompany me to Hun- 
tingdon,” answered MrClayton calmly; 
** we must enquire into the fate of this 
unhappy woman. If she yet lives, we 
must reclaim her. If she is already 
dead, God, who hears the last imper- 
ceptible breathings of his children, 
and registers the unspoken yearnings 
of a broken heart, will have had mercy 
on her soul, and taken her to himself. 
It is just and charitable to think so. 
You will accompany me, will you 
not?” 

A « Oh! gladly and most gratefully ; 
ut ”—— 

« But what? I have time, the op- 
portunity, and the means. Not to 
take advantage of them, would be to 
act the part of an unfaithful steward. 
There is no need of delay. We will 
set out to-morrow.” 

It was se arranged, and Mr Clayton 
changed the subject‘of our conversa- 
tion. 

I am an old and downward bend- 
ing man. The hand that guides my 
ready pen has lost its springiness, and 
begins to feel the loosening touch 
of age. Ittrembles asit moves ; grey 
has grown my hair, wrinkled my 
cheek. My gait is feeble and uncer- 
tain. Pains that have their origin in 
no disease visit my shrunken limbs— 
admonitory messengers! My failing 
eyes are turned perforce upon the 
earth—mother and nurse of men!— 
and looking ever to her, I remember 
still how soon I needs must slumber 
there. But be the hour of dissolution 
near, or be it distant, one joy shall 
bear me company to the cold grave’s 
edge. God be thanked for it—my 
heart is young. Age cannot cool or 
wither it. Now, as of yore, it swells 
at sights, the commonest in creation, 
beneath a summer sky, upon the 
glassy water of the illimitable sea. 
Music shall ruffle it with maiden’s 
dreams—the sun at daybreak stir from 
its depths the germs of high unspoken 
poetry. Now, as in its earliest spring, 
when all without was decked in co- 
loured hues, and life looked so much 
fairer than she was—that heart will 
still beguile itself with brilliant bub- 
bles, and, travelling on with hope, 
thrive and grow rich upon the unsub- 
stantial future. Now too, as ever, 
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that heart shall spread abroad on 
every object it may reach, its sadden- 
ing griefs or elevating joys, attuning 
to its own deep note the breathless 
voices of a universe. Gladsome and 
merry were those voices heard when 
I retraced the road that led to Hun- 
tingdon. Once before I had travel- 
led through it, and then black night 
dwelt in my soul. Winter had been 
the season, and not more icy or more 
bare the prospect than my own cold 
and isolated spirit. Discord prevail- 
ed, and the sounds of life—not less 
those of the bleak winds that spent 
their fury on the defenceless trees, 
than the stifled murmurs of my harass- 
ed bosom—were moans and lamenta- 
tions. The day of my return was 
bright and warm, and the sun’s hot 
rays were fanned by the brisk in- 
vigorating air. White woolly clouds 
swept gleefully across the azure sky, 
chasing one another to the west, as 
though they feared the sun would 
reach his rest without them, and they 
lose half the glory of his setting. The 
light ash waved its boughs as we 
quickly passed along, welcoming our 
presence, and smiling on our errand. 
The tall and towering poplar quivered 
with animation to her topmost leaf, 
and hedge-row flowers peeped from 
their covert nest, their untouched dew 
dripping from the cups, pure and 
clear as tears of ripe felicity. Streams, 
no longer stiff and ice-bound, gurgled 
with delight, and for every breezy kiss 
yielded a thousand liquid dimples. 
Oh, heart of man! quick to appre- 
hend beauty, and to wed the inani- 
mate things of earth to thoughts that 
never die—heart that overflows with 
thrilling sensibilities — thou needest 
only to be pure to attain triumphant 
consummation here. 

We arrived in Huntingdon late at 
night, and went immediately to an 
inn. Mr Clayton, fatigued from the 
journey, retired to rest without de- 
lay. We were within a street of the 
residence of Doctor Weezen. My 
curiosity prompted me to enquire af- 
ter my old friend, and I sought our 
landlord with that object. In answer 
to my question whether he knew a 
gentleman of that name living in the 
town, he placed a county newspaper 
in my hand, bade me turn to the re- 
port of trials, smiled, and shook his 
head. 

“© What is this?” I asked. 
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** Manslaughter!” was his reply, 
“and within an inch of murder. I 
was on the jury, and I think I saved 
his life. It is more than he ever did 
for fellow-creature yet.” 

** What has he done?” I asked 
again. 

‘‘ Read,” he replied ; *‘ killed a youth 
that never offended him.” 

“ Ah!” I exclaimed, “ I was afraid 
that it would come to that. He was 
a desperate adventurer.” 

« Read his defence,” continued my 
informant ; ** you'll find he is a des- 
perate fellow altogether. As for talk- 
ing, the lawyers were a flea-bite to 
him. ‘ Science,’ he told the judge, 
‘ would revenge upon his tyrants the 
fate of her disciple.’ He spoke his 
mind to judge and jury.” 

‘* How did he accomplish the dread- 
ful act ?’’ said 1. 

“‘ By what he called the hot-water 
cure. He had made many discoveries 
—this he considered his last and best. 
He boiled his patients. For the last 
six months, whatever the disease, he 
put them in a copper. For cold or 
fever, fulness or consumption, in his 
own words ‘ he simmered them.’ It 
brought, he said, the sickness to 
acrisis. If it would stand the boiler 
it would stand any thing, and science 
couldn't reach it. The poor boy was 
skinned—he had cast his slough as 
clean as any serpent.” 

** And his punishment?” 

‘** You'll see it all there. Five years’ 
imprisonment. His shop's shut up, 
and the mortality amongst the poor, 
I am thinking, will be much less in 
Huntingdon for the next five years at 
least.” 

** Did you ever hear of a young 
man and female whom he had lodging 
with him some eighteen months 
ago?” 

‘‘ Never. I knew nothing of the 
man himself until this affair was blown 
about.” 

I thanked the landlord for his news, 
wished him good-night, and retired 
to rest myself. I dreamed of Emma 
Fitzjones, and was once again driving 
with her rapidly through the streets of 
Huntingdon. 

Early on the following morning my 
travelling companion and I visited the 
infirmary, and requested an interview 
with the matron of the institution. A 
lady dressed in a black silk gown, 
armed with a noble bunch of keys, 
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and matronly in all respects, received 
us. Mr Ciayton spoke to her. 

«I come, madam,” said he, ** to 
learn something of the fate of a poor 
girl who many months ago was admit- 
ted into this establishment. Her name 
is Emma Fitzjones.” 

‘‘ If you are a professional gentie- 
man, sir, and know any thing to her 
advantage,” said the matron, inter- 
rupting him, * 1 can only say that I 
am very sorry she is not living to en- 
joy it. She has been dead some time, 
poor creature!” 

“© The punishment of mine iniquity 
was accomplished.” The words of 
the matron struck leaden-heeled upon 
my soul. To have had no share in 
the past—to have forgotten it for ever 
—to have been freed from the man- 
acle that linked me to the fortunes of 
the departed—what would I not have 
given! Vain aspiration! The past 
is irretrievable.” 

“Tam not, as you suppose, con- 
nected with the law,” said Mr Clay- 
ton ; ** we came to be of service to 
the deceased. We would have been 
her friends. We arrive, unfortunate- 
ly, too late.” 

The matron turned her eyes toward 
me as my companion spoke, and 
shame, or whatever it might be, gave 
me the pallid aspect of a criminal. 
I could feel it on my cheek. 

** Surely you are not Mr Stukely?” 
enguired the lady suddenly, causing 
me in every joint to tremble. 

“ Yes, madam, that is my name,” I 
faltered. 

‘«* Heaven bless me!” she ejaculated, 
*‘ this is” She hesitated, stop- 
ped—burst into tears, and hurried 
from her seat. ‘ Pardon me, gentle- 
men,” she continued, sobbing—‘ it 
was so sudden—it brought so many 
things to mind. She died in my arms. 
1 loved her like my own daughter. 
She was an angel—and used most 
cruelly.” 

«* You know her history?” said Mr 
Clayton. 

‘‘ Every letter of it,” answered the 
matron. ‘I would have given a hun- 
dred pounds, sir,” she added, speaking 
again to me, “if I could have seen 
you before she died. It would have 
been a comfort to the poor Magdalen. 
I sent to Cambridge, and was referred 
to London. I wrote to you there, but 
my letter was returned to me with 
‘gone away’ written on its cover.” 
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«* She died penitent, then?” said Mr 
Clayton. 

‘© Oh, indeed she did, and like a 
lamb! She recovered from her dread- 
ful disorder, but her body was very 
weak, and her mind sadly distressed. 
She never recovered her strength, nor 
did she wish it, poor sufferer,” conti- 
nued the matron, wiping her eyes 
with her handkerchief, “ longer than 
to enable her to make her peace with 
God, whom she had so much offended. 
I have a remembrance for you, Mr 
Stukely, which 1 promised faithfully 
to deliver to you if ever the opportu 
nity offered. It was only the day be- 
fore she died that she told me how 
satisfied she felt that one day you 
would come to see her, and that you 
were then detained by circumstances 
you could not overcome.” 

‘* Her last hours were very happy ?” 
I asked hesitatingly. 

‘* Yes, certainly her last; but there 
were many passed in bitterness of spi- 
rit—in fear and self-reproach. At first 
her state was very pitiable; she had 
nothing to hope from the past—every 
thing to dread from the future. She 
hated life, and was terrified when she 
thought of quitting it. I did the 
little I could to pacify and calm her, 
but it was our chaplain who first en- 
abled her to take peace to her agitated 
soul. He was her friend to the last. 
Dear me! I never shall forget to the 
latest moment of my existence, and I 
am sure I shall think of it upon my 
deathbed, how she gazed up at me the 
day after her fever had left her, and 
tried to squeeze my hand, and to 
wring compassion from my looks. 
She was very much alarmed, and her 
voice was as hollow as the grave. 
« Nurse,’ said she—for she took me for 
the nurse—‘ I have read in some old 
book, that in the next world there is a 
black and horrid vault, where many 
million souls are screaming for a death 
that never comes—where the usurer 
is forced to drink continual draughts 
of molten gold—where the murderer 
is stabbed for ever, but never killed— 
and, worse than all, where burning 
oil is poured down the drunkard’s 
throat without cessation. Oh, nurse!’ 
said she, ‘ shall I be doomed to such 
a puvisbment? Shall 1 be sentenced 
to pass eternity in such a vault?’ I 
assured her she would not; but I 
couldu’t give chapter and verse for 
what I urged, and she had little com- 
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fort, poor soul, until the chaplain 
came, and led her to the true foun- 


At this moment a knock at the door 
interrupted the conversation. The 
business of the day had commenced, 
and the presence of the matron was 
required in twenty different places. 
Food for the healthy as well as for the 
sick must be supplied, and the good 
lady must administer the rations. 

«Tam very sorry,” said the matron, 
‘that I must leave you now. When 
do you quit the town?” 

*¢ Our mission is fulfilled,’ answered 
Mr Clayton; “ we have nothing more 
todo. Weshall return to-night.” 

‘* Let me see you for an instant be- 
fore you depart,” said the lady, * and 
wait one moment now.” Sheleft the 
room in haste, and shortly came back 
with a sealed packet in her hand. It 
was addressed to ** Mr Stukely, Lon- 
don.” ‘ She bade me place it in your 
own hands. It was all she had to 
leave you, and she was sure you would 
not think less kindly of her on account 
of its contents. I repeat her dying 
words. And this is the remembrance 
that I spoke of.” 

I took the packet, and returned with 
my friend to our inn, having engaged 
to see the matron again previously to 
our departure for London that evening 
by the mail. I had nothing to say 
upon our road. My mind was busy 
with scenes which my late interview 
and familiar streets brought painfully 
to view. Time mis-spent, wickedly 
spent, and fruitful in lamentable events 
never to be improved, never forgot- 
ten—this was the heavy thought that 
pressed upon my spirits, and kept me 
silent. My companion likewise ab- 
stained from talk ; he with considera- 
tion and design, and to permit the 
salutary working of that thought upon 
the heart and conscience of the of- 
fender. . 

I lost not a moment, after we had 
reached our room, in possessing my- 
self of the enclosure. Mr Clayton 
would have retired, but I begged him 
to remain, and to witness the last com- 
rounication of the unfortunate being 
in whose fate he had taken so kind an 
interest. I broke the black seal of 
the parcel, and found an ordinary 
school writing-book. Upon the cover 
was written, in a clear lady’s hand, the 
following words:—“ To Mr Stlukely, 
in memory of the writer,” and on the 
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first page, in the like handwriting, this 
announcement—‘ The sad history of 
Emma Harrington.” With the same 
feeling, and at the same moment, we 
drew our chairs to the table. I placed 
the manuscript in the hands of. Mr 
Clayton, and he read aloud to me the 
following narrative. 


THERE is only one vice of which 
it can be truly said that it is the pa- 
rent and begetter of all other vices— 
that it dooms its subject to destruction, 
certain and complete, and drags into 
the inevitable ruin every tie and every 
soul connected with the slave and vic- 
tim of the lust. It is the vice of 
drunkenness. For centuries the tenure 
of this consuming passion has been the 
miserable inheritance of my race. I 
trace it up to the first discoverable 
shoot of the unsound tree—the canker 
is coeval with its origin. The patri- 
mony descends to me, and there, I 
thank my God, becomes extinct. The 
purpose for which it was originally 
attached has been accomplished. The 
grievous sin that brought upon gene- 
rations the punishment incurred, per- 
haps, by one, has paid its last instal. 
ment—justice is satisfied—and the 
avenging hand is withdrawn. 

Dear Stukely, pardon the unhap- 
py wretch who united you to her fate. 
I know not at this moment what, in 
addition to my own crimes, I have to 
auswer for on your account. I am 
ignorant of your affairs. They tell 
me you were forced away by the same 
hand that placed me here. Oh! it 
was a benevolent hand that did as 
much for both of us—that checked 
you in your career of error, and light- 
ened the guilty burden of one who has 
already too much to cast before the 
throne of her offended Maker. “Could 
it have been his father?” I often ask 
myself. Oh yes! it must have been— 
who else? And you are now restored 
to his arms—he has forgiven you, and 
you are happy. You will return to 
Cambridge, prosecute your interrupt- 
ed studies, and assume that respect- 
able position amongst men to which 
your acquirements and your warm and 
honourable spirit so well entitle you. 
Ah! would that I could be assured of 
all this, and that my ears might take 
in the welcome sounds before they 
close for ever on the world. But, in 
the meanwhile, I will believe it, and 
seek to pacify the murmurs of a never 
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silent conscience. I have done you 
great wrong. It may be irreparable, 
although I trust not—fervently, fer- 
vently. If I can make you no pro- 
portionate amends, such as I can I 
will. You shall be told my miserable 
history—you shall read it, and then 
not curse the source and author of 
your woes. Itis a testament due to 
the living. Read it, dear Stukely, aud 
forgive the dying Emma. Read it 
for your sister's sake, if you have one 
that looks to you for protection and 
support. 

I was born in the winter of the 
year 1780, and my birthplace was a 
lovely spot in one of the midland 
counties. My father was a clergyman 
of the established church; his name 
Harrington. I need scarcely tell you 
that the name Fitzjones was assumed 
at a later period of life, when my own 
conduct suggested the propriety of 
adopting it—not in order to keep dis- 
grace from our family name, but to 
save it from an addition to the infamy 
that was attached to it wheresoever it 
was known. My father had lost his 
parents at an early age, but he was 
left, with a handsome fortune, to the 
eare of his uncle—himself a man of 
Fortu- 


influence and of great wealth. 
nately for the children of the previous 
holders of my father’s lands, the pro- 
perty had been entailed, and so far in 
bulk secured from the desperately mad 
extravagance that attends so constant- 


ly on drunkenness. My father, on the 
other hand, when he became of age, 
obtained absolute possession. How 
he used his privilege you will hear. 
At the age of twenty-three, my father 
quitted the university and returned to 
the roof of his ancestors, and shortly 
afterwards his uncle procured for him, 
by purchase, a benefice in his native 
parish. A man less suited to his pro- 
fession, less endowed with the quali- 
ties of heart and mind that are essential 
to a just performance of its duties, 
never, in a fit of recklessness or brava- 
do, thrust himself into the sacred office. 
But let me do him justice. Thrust 
himself he did not. I have heard that 
before he went to the university he 
remonstrated with his uncle against 
being forced into a trade, as he term- 
ed it, in which he took no interest, 
and for which he had no taste. His 
fortune he considered ample for his 
desires, and study or reading of any 
kind was irksome and annoying. His 
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guardian, however, was a man who 
did not well brook contradiction. He 
was a rude, severe, and vulgar man. 
It was his boast that he had in his 
youth swept the shop and eleaned the 
windows of the house, from which, in 
the prime of his manhood, he had re- 
tired with a hundred thousand pounds. 
He had resolved to have my father 
educated for the church. ‘* There 
had never been,” he said, “a bishop 
in the family; with money, he knew, 
avy thing might be done in England, 
and he had made up his mind to see 
him on the bench.” He left my fa- 
ther to choose between compliance 
with his wishes and the prospeet of a 
noble inheritance, and non-compliance 
without a farthing. My father at 
length capitulated on terms. He 
undertook to become a parson on 
three conditions. In the first place, 
he was to enter the university as a 
fellow-commoner ; secondly, it was 
not to be expected that he should 
read; and lastly, his uncle was to 
provide him with a handsome living, 
and take all trouble off his hands. 
Under such happy auspices he pro- 
ceeded to the seat of learning, sub- 
scribed implicitly to the thirty-nine 
articles, and entered upon a life of riot 
and debauchery which ended only with 
his own career. How he underwent 
the necessary ordeal of an examina- 
tion you may understand. I have 
heard him, twenty times and oftener, 
boasting of his success, and vowing 
that, during a period of three years, 
he had only read as many books in 
twice as many days. He took his de- 
gree—he was ordained—he became a 
parish priest. Two years after his 
ordination, he met with my mother— 
a delicate and lovely girl, the daugh- 
ter of a farmer in the neighbourhood, 
and a man of great worth and respec- 
tability. A hundred tongues have 
spoken to me of the integrity and 
honour of my maternal grandfather. 
He had a warm and capacious heart. 
I knew him only in the evening of his 
life, when his hair and eyebrows were 
white with venerable age, and his fea- 
tures gave notice of the presence and 
passing away of another generation. 
But I knew him at a time when his 
mind wes still vigorous and full of 
bright thoughts. As a man whose 
days were numbered and whose grave 
was making, he was subdued, serious, 
resigned, and holy. As one still 
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‘amongst mankind, and in the’ bosom 
of those he loved, he was active in 
doing good, affectionately tender, joy- 
ful, and ever anxious to infuse into his 
advanced nature the feelings and the 
interests of the young about him. Oh, 
memory! sweetest companion when 
you wing us back to the bright spots 
which peace and virtue have conse- 
crated and kept pure! 1 am once 
again with the good old man, walking 
in the green fields, and beneath the 
golden sun. I hear his cheerful voice 
bidding my little brother be playful 
and merry, to strengthen his limbs, 
and invigorate his mind; to be good 
to his mother and faithful to his 
Maker, for the time of learning was 
short, and the days of trial and of la- 
bour protracted and long. I feel his 
warm kiss and warmer tear as he 
pressed us children to his fond, aged 
bosom, and’ wept “ that he should 
leave the lambs amongst wolves, and 
be cold and dead in the earth, unable 
to counsel or to help them.” It would 
have been but common charity had 
the old man been allowed to go to 
sleep in the course of nature. His 


was more than an everyday claim to 
such a privilege. 


The curse that is 
the heirloom of our house, was at 
work when my poor grandfather died 
of a broken heart. My father saw 
my mother, and the impression made 
upon him at their first interview, by 
her innocence and beauty, decided her 
future fate. He was madly in love 
with her; and in spite of the strong 
representations of his uncle, who had 
already provided a wife for him after 
his own taste, within a month he asked 
her in marriage. My dear mother— 
all weakness, love, and duty then, as 
she was ever, obedient to the will of 
her father, accepted him as a suitor, 
and gave her hand and her heart 
wholly to a man who never learned 
their value. Stukely, this heart has 
been distressed and wrung—you know 
it—when I have called to mind that 
mother’s wrongs. I mourn no longer. 
I go to join her where she is at peace. 
Angels, who love the patient and the 
suffering, protect a kindred spirit, and 
cherish it in heaven. She was a 
stranger amongst men! She consent- 
ed to become his wife. His uncle 
disinherited him for the act, and the 
nephew never afterwards pardoned 
my mother for the crime. 

My father’s character gradually 
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developed itself after this crisis in his 
life. Forsaken by his uncle, it was 
expected that he would retire from an 
occupation that had never been plea- 
sing to him, and which had been fol- 
lowed only in consequence of the 
understanding already referred to. 
But he did no such thing. He held 
his incumbency, and discharged its 
obligations. Thrown upon his own 
resources, he was not slow to avail 
himself to the full extent of the help 
they could afford him. For a few 
years he persevered in a line of con- 
duct that won for him the good-will 
and regard of the world, and so effec- 
tually, that they were withdrawn with 
pain and reluctance at a later period, 
when his flagrant and undisguised be- 
haviour rendered him unworthy of 
either. He was attentive to the poor, 
and mixed with the powerful and the 
rich in his cure. Mildness and hu- 
manity characterized his demeanour 
with the former; servility and crin- 
ging his intercourse with the latter. 
These were the out-door sacrifices 
imperiously demanded from his sel- 
fishness ; home and its devoted 
victims paid the penalty in bearing 
tyranny and persecution. 

A year after her marriage, my 
mother brought into the world my 
brother Frederick. I was born two 
years later. We were their only 
offspring. I was five years old when 
I became aware, for the first time, 
that man and wife, though linked to- 
gether by the strongest chains, may, 
at the same time, be wholly distinct 
and separate from each other. It 
was not without alarm, even at this 
tender age, that I felt the burning 
tears of my mother falling upon my 
neck ; nor, whilst she hung over me, 
her voice half-stifled, murmuring in 
distress my father’s name, did her ac- 
cents fall upon my infant ear in vain. 
Her maternal heart was overflowing 
with love for me. She could not tell 
how much she loved dear Frederick 
and myself, and my little heart beat 
deeply for them both. I could not 
bear to see her cry. No loss in my 
little but important world could give 
me half the pain that I experienced 
when I beheld the habitual sorrow of 
my mother. 

The habit which I have already 
mentioned, as belonging by a cruel 
necessity to our family, developed it- 
self in my father’s case in very early 
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youth. It was encouraged and per- 
fected at the university. This vice 
added strength and bitterness to every 
bad quality that he possessed. Cruel 
and overbearing at other times, when 
ander the influence of strong drink 
he became a furious madman. Sur- 
prizing as it may seem, this man, upon 
whose head no day closed during 
which he had not treated my mother 
with violence and harshness that were 
intolerable as they were unparalleled, 
could, once beyond his own gates, 
adorn his lip with smiles, and assume 
a garb of Christian kindness and con- 
sideration. Open to the grossest 
flattery himself, he was a sycophant 
in the most extensive sense of the 
word ; and by the poor and necessitous, 
whose affection and good word are 
ever to be gained at a price, and 
amongst whom he scattered indiscri- 
minate alms in the terror of his con- 
science-stricken moments, he was 
spoken of as a man who was preparing 
for himself, by charity and good 
works, “an incorruptible crown of 
glory that fadeth not away.” 

My dear and patient mother—for- 
bearing and patient under injury as 
she was herself tender and inoffensive— 


bore her wrongs but too meekly. Al- 
though worn out with grief, she never 


complained. At home we knew no- 
thing beyond the tears, and sighs, and 
drooping countenance which were not 
to be hidden. Indistinct were the 
ideas which these enabled me to form 
respecting the cause of all her afflic- 
tion. Both my brother and myself 
were studiously kept at a distance from 
the rooms occupied by our parents, 
and our sleeping-room was far enough 
from theirs to prevent our hearing any 
thing that passed after they had re- 
tired to bed—alas, not to rest! 

It was my mother’s custom to come 
into our nursery every morning, be- 
fore breakfast, to read a portion of 
Holy Scripture, and afterwards to 
kneel with us in prayer. My father 
never accompanied her. As I grew 
up, I was struck on these occasions 
by the change which had taken place 
in her appearance during the night. 
She had evidently been robbed of 
sleep. Her eyes were red and swollen, 
her face wan and pale, her hand dry 
and feverish. For months these 
symptoms continued, and the poor 
victim became weaker and weaker, 
more and more sorrowfu!, 
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The events of one morning are 
deeply engraven on my memory. 
Childhood and its joys ceased then. 
Knowledge came to me to perplex 
and grieve. I had reached my seventh 
year. My mother came to prayto her 
children as usual. Her Bible opened 
at the 5th chapter of Paul's epistle 
to the Ephesians. She was very 
wretched, and she proceeded in her 
task with a thin weak voice. She 
came to the words, ** Be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess,” and my 
brother looked up at me, as her lips 
quivered and her pale hand trembled. 
She had not selected the lesson; but 
one more appropriate she could 
scarcely have chosen. ‘ Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for 
it. . . . He that loveth his wife loveth 
himself. For no man ever yet hated his 
own flesh ; but nourisheth and cherish- 
eth it.”’ She had not spoken the 
words before, completely overcome 
by the violence and rapidity of her 
feelings, she burst into a flood of tears. 
The Bible dropped. She buried her 
face in her hands, and then passion- 
ately subbed and wept, as if her heart 
were falling to pieces, and as I had 
never heard man, woman, or child 
sob and weep before. I was frantic, 
but little Frederick looked upon my 
poor mother in silence, and knit his 
brows, and clenched his infant fist. 

My mother, however, soon re- 
covered herself, and then, without 
looking at either of us, or uttering one 
word more, she leftthe room. Frede- 
rick ran after her ; but when she per- 
ceived him, she quickened her steps. 
He was too nimble for her, and when 
she reached her own room, he was at 
her side, and they entered it together. 
He was flushed, and looked wildly 
at her. For a moment, he seemed 
as if he knew not what to do or say. 
At last he threw himself into his mo- 
ther’s arms, and cried— 

** You hate me, mother ! 
me, I know you do!” 

“© What do you mean, Frederick ?” 
she asked. 

“* Why,” said he, * you are ill, and. 
are in great suffering, and you keep 
it to yourself, and never speak to me 
about it.” 

** 1 am quite well in health, Frede- 
rick,” she said, endeavouring to com- 
pose herself, and to satisfy him. 

«Oh no, youarenot!” he answered ; 


You hate 
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“ if you are, why did youcry so? You 
make me wretched, you do. It will 
kill me soon, and you will be sorry 
for it then.” 

«* For what?” asked my mother. 
** Tell me, dearest heart, what shall 
I do to make you happy ?” 

«* Let me know what father says to 
you,” he replied quickly, and in a dif- 
ferent tone. ** Iam sure you don’t love 
me, or you would have told me be- 
fore. Why don’t you let me take 
your part?” 

“ Frederick,” said my mother, 
“ you know I love you dearly; and 
that much of my little share of hap- 
piness on earth depends upon you, my 
sweet boy. Iam sure of your affec- 
tion too, for you have ever been most 
dutiful. You have never once dis- 
obeyed your mother. Ask me no ques- 
tions, dearest, which I cannot answer. 
I shall soon be wellagain. Iam only 
weak. You have always attended with- 
out a murmur to your mother’s bidding. 
You will doso now. Return to the 
nursery, and take no notice of what has 
happened. I have behaved very ill 
at prayers. It shall not occur again. 
Go, dear boy.” 

Frederick would have made some 


reply, but my mother held up her fin- 
ger with an air of kind remonstrance, 


and he said nothing. He departed 
without another syllable. I encoun- 
tered him on the stairs, where, taking 
me by the hand, and urging me for- 
ward, he exclaimed, in a tone of vex- 
ation and suppressed anger, ** Come, 
Emma, mama doesn’t. care for us. 
If she is ill again, 1 sha’n’t mind it at 
all. It is nothing to me.” Anda 
tear started to his eye, and his little 
lip quivered, giving the lie to every 
word he spoke. 

The day passed on, and nothing 
more was heard of this occurrence. 
About eleven o’clock at night I was 
frightened out of a deep sleep bya 
tapping at the door of my bed-room. I 
was terribly alarmed, and the more so 
in consequence of the previous distur- 
bance at prayers, which had furnish- 
ed me with an endless series of dis- 
tressing dreams. My name was called 
in a low, sharp whisper, and I crept from 
my nurse’s side to listen at the keyhole. 
I accomplished this without waking 
her, and then I summoned courage to 
ask the name of the intruder. 

The voice of Frederick answered 
me, still whispering. 
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© It is, Fred,” said he; “* come with 
me, Emma. I have found it all out.” 

‘*‘ Found what out, dear?” I an- 
swered. 

‘* About father and mother. Don’t 
wait, but open the door quietly, and 
come as you are. You mustn't wait 
to dress yourself; if you do, we shall 
be too late.” 

I opened the door noiselessly, and 
discovered my brother in his night- 
dress, holding in his hand a rush 
light, secured in a wire gauze shade. 

“¢ What is it all about, Frederick ?” 
I enquired, anxiously. 

** He is killing mother, I am sure,” 
he replied. ‘I have listened at the 
door for the last hour, and you can’t 
think how he is talking, and she is 
crying, just as she did this morning. 
Don’t you be a coward,” he added, 
taking my trembling hand; “ but 
come with me, and just whisper as I 
do.” He led me on tiptoe towards the 
sleeping apartment of our parents. 
As he approached it, he walked more 
carefully, and at last he stopped. 

“Hush!” said he; * There—do 
you hear?” 

** No!” I answered, “ I hear no- 
thing.” 

« Well, wait a moment. 
again.” 

‘© No, Frederick,” I said, “it is 
nothing at all. I shall go back again.” 

s‘ You are deaf, Emma,” he ex- 
claimed hastily, and in anger; and he 
applied his ear again to the door. 
** Now,” said he, “don’t speak a word. 
Ihearhim. He has called her some 
name, and she is crying quite loud.” 

He drew me close to his side. We 
held our breath, and listened for a 
time with strained attention. A burst 
of anguish from the lips of my poor 
mother, and then long and piteous 
sobbing succeeding it, as thunder 
does the flash, startled me, and sent 
me clinging into my brother’s arms. 

« Yes, that’s it!” he said, “ I heard 
it before for an hour together. Hush! 
listen!” My mother was weeping 
amain, loud and unrestrained, and the 
words that struggled through her tears 
reached easily our ears. 

«‘ For heaven’s sake, Harrington,” 
she exclaimed, ‘think of the children! 
What will become of them? You are 
killing me. Robbed night after night 
of my natural rest, treated as I am 
by you through every hour of my 
existence, I look for nothing else than 
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speedy death. It could not come too 
soon, but for the dear children. What 
will become of them when I am sacri- 
ficed ?” 

«‘ Give me the brandy, wretch!” 
said my father, in a thick gruff voice. 

«‘ No more to-night, Harrington,” 
she answered, “ you can scarcely 
stand now. Pray, get to bed. For 
the last four nights I have not taken 
off my clothes; I am sinking with 
fatigue; do show me a little mercy.’ 

‘“‘ Mercy, you infernal "—— 

‘¢ What does that mean?” asked 
Frederick sharply, and pinching my 
arm with excessive agitation. 

‘*]T don’t know,” I answered, weep- 
ing, and crushing my tears at the same 
time; * but let us go to bed again—I 
am afraid to stay.” 

‘¢ No, I sha’n't go,” said Frederick ; 
‘* you may if you please. I shail wait 
here. Go: I shall not come for you 
again.” 

«© Oh, Frederick, I couldn’t leave 
you forthe world! What shall we do?” 

“ Keep quiet,” said my brother, 
*¢ and hear all we can.” 

‘«* Why the d—], woman, am I kept 
here?” roared my father, mad with 
liquor. ‘ Will you give me brandy, 
or shall we set fire to the house 
again?” 

«‘ Oh, for the love of heaven, Har- 
rington, do not repeat thattrick! In 
another instant, and we should have 
been burned to death.” 

«* Burn!” was the husband’s reply: 
«it would have been a good day's 
work for me if you had burned, roast- 
ed, and rotted, before I ever met with 
you. Haven’t you been the cause of 
my ruin?” 

“You are raving.’ 

«*] am neither mad nor drunk. If 
you haven’t ruined me, tell me what 
has become of my uncle’s property ?”’ 

«¢ This is the old story, Harrington. 
You tell me of this hour after hour, 
as if I could have prevented what has 
passed, or repair it now. Am I tobe 
always blamed for the harshness of 
your own relative? I warned you of 
your risk, and wished you to consider 
well the step” —— 

“© Oh, none of your cant here! It 
sickens me to hear you. Where is 
the brandy, I say ?” 

“| have locked it away. You have 
had more than enough to-night. This 
hand, Harrington, shall never do you 
so much wrong as to offer you the 
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burning poison whilst you are in your 
present helpless situation.” 

“Give me the key, I say,” cried 
my father, kicking the chair from un- 
der him, as we supposed, for we heard 
it fall with violence, and himself stamp- 
ing and reeling on the floor. There 
w:s a short scuffle and a moment’s 
silence, then a shriek from my mother, 
and a guttural noise proceeding, it 
might be from strangulation. 

«Oh, Fred, Fred!” I exclaimed, 
giving free egress to my gushing tears, 
** what is that—what has happened? 
Mother is dying.” 

Frederick made me no answer. 
The bed-room door was not locked. 
He opened it with violence, and en- 
tered the apartment. I followed him, 
erying aloud, and shaking from head 
to foot with terror. It was a melan- 
choly scene. My mother sat at the 
end of the bed, white as its draperies, 
sighing convulsively and wringing her 
hands, My father was before a raging 
fire, whose flaming coal was piled high 
into the aperture of the chimney. My 
mother was attired as in the daytime, 
but her head was uncovered. The 
cap which had adorned it was consum- 
ing in the fire, having been torn from 
her and cast there by my father, who 
now contemplated its destruction with 
the drunken chuckle of an intoxicated 
fiend. My mother, as soon as she 
perceived us, and could recover from 
astonishment, rushed eagerly towards 
us, and placed herself between us and 
my father. 

‘* Oh, my poor, dear children!” she 
exclaimed, at the same moment. 

‘* What do they want here?” bel-. 
lowed my father, staring wildly first 
at my brother and then at me. 

‘** Go to bed, dear Frederick,” said 
my mother, imploringly, to the little 
child. 

‘I sha’n’t,” he answered, his pretty 
cheeks swelling with rage and unna- 
tural excitement. 1 sha'n’t go, if 
you don’t go with me, mother.” 

«© What!” exclaimed the drunken 
man, rising with difficulty from his 
chair, and preparing himself evidently 
for violence. 

** Oh go, go, dear!” cried my mo- 
ther, clasping her hands, and looking 
most entreatingly on Frederick. “Go, 
before he murders you!” 

* What do you mean by that, 
wretch?” said he, scizing her by the 
wrist, 
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His hand was scarcely on her arm 
before my brother flew at the aggres- 
sor, like a young eagle on its prey. 
My father seized him by the throat— 
my mother screamed, and ran between 
them. I called aloud to all, but could 
not move for dread and apprehen- 
sion. It was an awful sight—father 
and child struggling together in active 
eumity, and with evil passion, hot and 
unbound as it exists in devils. Search 
through the calendar of crime—recail 
the sights that pall and sicken you, 
that send through every fibre of of- 
fended nature the horrible chill of 
loathing—and confess that the hand of 
the child, lifted against the author and 
parent of its life, surpasses all in fear- 
ful ugliness and depravity. Nature 
thus deformed I had never seen before. 
I shudder and grow cold as I realize 
the monstrous picture. I know not 
how the impious contest ended. Fre- 
derick was torn from the iron grasp of 
his father, and carried almost insen- 
sible to hisownroom. He had fainted, 
either from excessive exertion, or from 
the punishment he had received; for 
my father had not dealt lightly with 
him. 1 remember that my mother 


accompanied Frederick to his bed, and 


sobbed piteously over him; and I re- 

collect well that the last glimpse I had 

of my father, as I quitted his presence, 

was when he drew his chair savagely 

to the fire, and sat there grinning at 

the-goodly work he had performed. 

Higher aud higher he built his moun- 

tain of coal, and more fearful grew - 
the rampant flames. I ean tell you 

little more. I awoke on the fol- 

lowing morning with every nerve 

in my weak body loosened and un- 

strung. My limbs had burst the 

bonds that held them in unity and 
subjection, and anarchy prevailed 

thronghout my frame. My eyes roll- 
ed ceaselessly ; my tongue leapt from 

my mouth, and, like an idiot’s, moved 
along my lips; arms, hands, and feet 
—-every feature, and every muscle, 

were at liberty; and, whilst the free- 

dom lasted, usedit wildly. The fright 
of the previous evening had fallen upon 
my system with a whelming shock, 
aud the restless dance of Saint Vitus 
was upon me. 

This is the first tragic seene that I 
can remember—would it were the 
last!—of.a home made dismal and 
desolate by the withering presence of 
one unholy vice. When my calamity 
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was removed, and I recovered from 
my illness, I learnt that my brother 
was at a boarding-school, and many 
miles away. My mother had placed 
him there without the knowledge of 
my father; and, notwithstanding the 
urgent and repeated requests of the 
latter, she would not communicate to 
him the place of his residence. To 
punish her, as he expressed it, for her 
persevering obstinacy, in a moment 
of partial intoxication, and for a hun- 
dredth part of its value, he disposed of 
a considerable portion of his inheri- 
tance, giving her to understand, at the 
same time, that if this act did not bring 
her to obedience, he would try what 
could be done by selling the remainder. 
It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that the produce of this sale replenish- 
ed the cellars of the drunkard, and filled 
them to the very roof with the deadly 
elixir. , 

It was impossible for my father to 
persist in his vicious course without 
attracting the notice, and bringing upon 
himself the open remarks, of men. I 
have already told you, that for a few 
years he commended himself to the 
world by his behaviour, and secured 
the favour and good-will of his parish- 
ioners, by flattering the rich, and act- 
ing offices of kindness on behalf of the 
poor. But it became daily less and 
less easy for him to hide, beneath the 
hypocrite’s cloak, the corroding inroads 
of his master passion. In spite of the 
folds, the ulcer was there apparent. 
Slight improprieties of conduct were 
at first revealed, but to these were add- 
ed, at alater period, faults of a deeper 
dye. He had been found inebriated 
and insensible in the broad day. He 
had spoken ribaldry and unmeaning 
jargon at the bedside of adying woman, 
to whom he had been called to ad- 
minister the last sacrament. He had 
reeled to his pulpit, and had mounted 
it with the aid of his servant; but, 
blindly intoxicated, and unable to per- 
form his duties, he had been after- 
wards carried from it and conveyed to 
his home. These were facts which 
courted observation, and were passed 
from mouth to meuth. The parish- 
ioners were scandalized, and the min- 
ister was remonstrated with. He lis. 
tened to the rebuke; and then, it is 
said, he wept—so acutely did he feel 
the cruel and unexpected imputa- 


tion. He denied, with vehemence, the 


charge so eagerly preferred against 
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him by his enemies. He confessed, 
with sorrow, that he was a poor 
afflicted man, labouring under a ma- 
lady that brought upon him deep 
mental suffering, bitter bodily pain, 
but he defied the harshest of them 
all to prove a greater sin against him. 
The impression, however, was not to 
be taken from the minds of his accu- 
sers, but for the present they urged 
no more. It was not long after this 
interview that a party in the neigh- 
bourhood became known by the name 
of the “ minister's men.” It consisted 
principally of the humblest individuals 
in the parish, and they constituted 
themselves the champions and sup- 
- porters of my father’s cause. They 
waged war against any who hinted 
at his unhappy failing, and demanded 
on all sides sympathy for his bodily 
infirmities. Borne upon the voices of 
these men, and placing, as he could 
with a motive strong enough to incite 
him, a moderate restraint upon his 
passion, he contrived for a short pe- 
riod to stem the tide of opposition, 
which, having once turned, had never 
ceased to roll against him. But the 
demands of the tempter were not to 
be suppressed, however they might be 
resisted or dallied with for a season. 
Once more, and very soon, he yielded 
undisguisedly to the engrossing lust 
—fresh delinquencies arose—sacrilege 
was repeated again and again—mur- 
murs grew to complaints—complaints 
to accusations, and at length my fa- 
ther ceased to be the incumbent of 
his native parish. The immediate 
cause of his retirement was an act of 
brutality perpetrated against my un- 
fortunate mother. He had, on this 
occasion, treated her with more than 
his ordinary severity. He struck her 
in the most cowardly and unprovoked 
manner. A maid-servant had wit- 
nessed the action, and her indignation 
was aroused. She threatened and 
upbraided him, and vowed that she 
would publish his conduct whereso- 
ever he was known. Upon the fol- 
lowing morning she received her dis- 
missal. Before evening, the scene 
was circumstantially narrated to every 
creature in the parish. My mother’s 
wrongs were—if it were possible—ex- 
aggerated ; her uncomplaining nature 
and her meekness—no representation 
could heighten ¢hem—discussed and 
pitied. A few members of the con- 
gregation who had signalized them- 
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selves throughout my father’s career 
by their acknowledged hostility, now 
visited their pastor, and represented 
to him the propriety of an immediate 
resignation of his cure. They carried 
with them a written statement of his 
proceedings during the past twelve- 
month, which they gave him to under- 
stand would be forwarded without de- 
lay to the bishop of the diocess, should 
he refuse to comply with their com- 
mand, or hesitate one moment in his 
decision. ‘It was in consideration of 
his wife alone,” they added, ‘that 
they had prevailed upon themselves 
to uct so leniently towards aman who 
had forfeited every claim upon their 
mercy and regard.” My father was 
abashed and cowed, and gladly ac- 
cepted release on any terms. He had 
never been a man of courage. What 
man of courage ever yet, by syste- 
matic cruelty, crushed and destroyed 
the fragile flower that clung about 
him for support? What man of courage 
ever stained his manhood by inflicting 
blows upon a weak and unoffending wo- 
man? It is the mongrel cur, and not 
the lion, that trembles whilst it snarls. 
Dissipation had given to his hands the 
native motion of the heart. Those 
shook from intemperance, as this from 
natural fear. He stood before his fel- 
low men, the meanest, the most debas- 
ed and cowardly of his sex. Be sure 
he loved not my mother the better for 
the influence of her good name, and 
for the mitigation of punishment that 
name had silently effected. They de- 
parted in company—she, not sorry to 
forsake an abode painfully associated 
with her history—he, poor shallow 
reasoner! regarding his wife as the 
cause of his misfortunes ; and with his 
hatred against the miserable creature 
increased a hundred-fold. The living 
was sold. With half the proceeds he 
purchased a three years’ interest in 
a benefice, the property of a youth, 
who, yet a minor, was prosecuting his 
studies in the University of Oxford. 
The other half supplied him with 
wine, his only food—with fresh fuel 
for the raging passion which had not 
yet consumed him. It was his boast 
that he would live long enough to 
spend every farthing that he possessed. 
That he should die leaving the means 
of subsistence to his wife and children, 
came not within the range of possibi- 
lity. He had resolved that it should 
be otherwise. To Kent we now 
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journeyed, sad pilgrims! My brother 
was still at school. He had not been 
permitted to return home since he 
quitted its roof. My mother was ter- 
rified at the thought of another meet- 
ing between him and his father. The 
latter, in every fit of drunkenness, 
swore vengeance against “ the villain 
who had attacked him ;” and distressed 
to agony my poor mother with a 
cold-blooded description of the modes 
he would employ to torture and to 
kill him, when he should fall again 
into his power. Frederick had often 
written from school, imploring my 
mother to receive him at home for her 
protection; she would not listen to 
the request, but conjured him, with 
every expression she could make use 
of, to remain contentedly where he 
was, and not to add to the wretch- 
edness of her condition. I have a 
packet of her letters now before me. 
Scarcely a day passed that did not 
find her writing to her son. She lived 
in constant dread of beholding him. 
To have seen him cross the threshold, 
I do believe would have been fatal to 
her. She was convinced that my fa- 


ther had resolved upon his death, and 
an habitual presentiment satisfied her, 


that she should live to see the horrible 
deed committed. I take up a letter at 
random. Read the earnest entreaty 
of the mother to the banished child— 
«* Dearest, dearest Frederick, my own 
sweet boy! May I be quite certain 
that you will spend the coming vaca- 
tion at your school? What books, 
what things may I send to you for 
your instruction and amusement? 
Time will pass very quickly with your 
kind Mr Percival; and the school days 
will so soon come round again, and 
you will be with your old companions, 
and in their society forget the trials 
to which you are unfortunately sub- 
jected. Oh! it is a sweet time of the 
year! How I envy you—the gambols 
up and down hill, and your pretty 
walks and daily pleasures!’ And you 
are so well, too! What a happiness 
this is to me. How I long to have 
you with me—you know I do, and 
a day will come when we shall feel 
blessed with one another! But it 
must not be now. I feel so very 
easy when I am assured of your 
absence —it is a very hard thing to 
say, and I could not say it, dear Fre- 
derick, to any boy except yourself ; 
but you are so good and kind to your 
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mother, and would not give her pain 
for all the world. If you should come 
to us, your father would be more un- 
kind than he has ever been, and he 
remembers well the last night that 
you passed with him. He speaks of 
it often, and with much sharpness and 
severity. Ican bear all that I have 
now to suffer without repining, as long 
as Iam sure that you are safe. Think 
how comforting it is to make your 
mother happy in her mind, and then 
I am sure you will cheerfully comply 
with all she wishes.” Frederick reiter- 
ated his importunities ; but he doated 
on his mother, and he ceased to dis- 
turb her when he found his solicita- 
tions grieved and afflicted her. It 
was shortly after our arrival at the 
new parsonage that we contrived to 
receive Frederick on a visit of a few 
days. Business connected with the 
living had carried my father to Lon- 
don for a short time. It was the first 
interval of quiet that we had known 
for years. The house became on a 
sudden a peaceful and a sweet abode— 
a receptacle for angels. You cannot 
conceive, it is hardly possible to be- 
lieve, that an alteration so sudden and 
so perfect could have taken place. 
The change in my own spirit was 
marvellous. I felt as if I had been 
imprisoned from infancy, fettered for 
ages in a dreary dungeon; and that 
for the first moment in my life I 
walked about erect, in freedom and in 
light. My very features seemed to 
relax in the improved reviving atmo- 
sphere. My brow became unknit— 
my eye dilated and sparkled with 
awakened animation. I tripped from 
room to room, my unembarrassed foot 
scarcely conscious of the ground. 
In every nook was peace—over the 
entire dwelling was expanded the 
pacific and protecting wing of a 
heavenly and pure intelligence. All 
was intense tranquillity. . Yes, it is 
true, ore human being, darkening with 
his pernicious shadow a bright and 
spotless scene, makes paradise a pan- 
demonium. Timid as the fawn are the 
gentle deities of the domestic hearth 
—a harsh word scares them, and 
makes a palace desolate. My mother 
and I walked from the vilage in which 
we dwelt to meet my brother at the 
market-town through which the coach 
passed, distant some four miles from 
our home. It was a land of enchant- 
ment that we traversed—or the earth 
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had re-assumed its pristine innocence 
and glory. It was so very fair! Hand 
in hand we went along—the smile 
crept from my mother’s heart and 
ventured to her cheek. My grateful 
soul bounded with delight to give 
the stranger weleome—my tongue 
grew voluble—my spirit was drowned 
inundating mirth. It was a moment 
to have died ; but Death is merciful, 
and bides his own good time. Eagerly 
I looked through the long street of 
the town for the arrival of the 
stage, but more eagerly my mother. 
Active and nimble were my eyes 
and feet—how much more hers? 
It was not long before we caught sight 
of his handsome face straining from 
the coach-window, at whose door we 
stood impatiently. He had grown 
very tall. For years I had not seen 
him. He had reached his sixteenth 
year, but he looked four years older. 
His features were noble and expres- 
sive. The character of the Spaniard 
was impressed upon them rather than 
that of the Englishman. His glossy 
jet-black hair hung loosely to his 
shoulders. His complexion was dark ; 
his eye black, sharp, and penetrating. 


An aquiline nose gave to that eye a 
fiery keenness like unto the eagle’s, 
and the glare was not always easy to 


endure. When he took his mother 
by the hand, and kissed her passion- 
ately in the public road, a crimson 
flush mounting to his eyes expressed 
the stroke that her sad and altered 
countenance had immediately inflicted 
on him; and, in truth, she was paler 
than ever, with the confluence of many 
feelings battling in her bosom. We 
returned to the parsonage together. 
He walked between us; ove hand 
clasped lovingly my mother’s—the 
other was around my waist. How 
much sorrow and trouble did I for- 
get in the sweet consciousness of a 
brother’s love!—a brother newly 
found, noble in form as he was af- 
fectionate and tender in disposition. 
How proud I was to be his sister! and 
how I listened to every word he ut- 
tered with the reverence and belief 
due to superior wisdom and intelli- 
gence! I asked him a hundred ques- 
tions touching his pleasures and pur- 
suits—causing interrogatory to tread 
upon the heel of answer, until the 
Jatter halted, hopeless to keep pace. 
The eares and the anxieties of ado- 
Jeseence melt before one ray of pass- 
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ing sunlight—not so the deep corrod- 
ing woes of maturer life. With my 
brother I was gay and jocund, as 
though my couch from infancy had 
been a bed of roses—had never been 
disturbed by hard and prickly thorns. 
My dear mother wept as she pro- 
ceeded, for the present happy moment 
only reminded her of the joy that she 
had lost. Frederick at first, all ani- 
mation and excitement, was fluent 
and cheerful in his talk ; but he watch. 
ed his mother till her blanched cheek 
and tearful eye silenced his tongue, 
and carried heaviness to his heart. 
We arrived at our residence, and then 
my mother, remarking the depression 
of Frederick, assumed a cheerfulness 
that lacked serenity enough to cheat 
the shallowest observer. She smiled 
aud spoke to him of his master Mr 
Percival, and enquired whether the 
quaint boy of whom he used to send 
in his long letters such humorous ac- 
counts still lived, and was still his 
chosen playmate. , “ You described 
him so cleverly, Frederick,” said my 
mother, ‘‘ I hope you are still good 
friends.” 

** How long is this to last, mo- 
ther?” he said, speaking in return to 
her question, though not replying to 
it. 

‘© What, child ?’’ she asked. 

“ Your miserable way of life. It 
is shocking to behold you. Are you 
never to be released from your terri- 
ble situation? He will murder you.” 

My mother made no answer. 

“] shall not return to school until 
something is done for your relief. 
The father of one of my schoolfellows 
is a lawyer, and he tells me that the 
law will help you.” 

My mother shook her head. 

« Ah, but I know better!” he re- 
plied ; “‘ if for our sakes, if for Emma 
and me, you will have courage to state 
your grievances, they will not suffer 
you to be persecuted.” 

“ The grave, Frederick, the grave,” 
she said seriously, “ is the only friend 
that can interpose between me and 
your father. It is in vain that I leok 
nearer for help. The hand of tho 
law is dull and sluggish when a weak 
woman would raise it on her behalf. 
Man is jealous of the rights of man. 
It is his right to use us as he pleases. 
He believes it is. Weare not ig- 
norant of the fact when we resign our 
liberty, and throw ourselves upon his 
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mercy. I have been unfortunate. It 
is not so with all.” 
“ I will confront him,’ 


said Fre- 


derick, passionately, ‘* and compel the 
It is my- duty, 


tyrant to be merciful. 
and J will do it.” 

“ No, you will not, Frederick,” an- 
swered my mother caluly ; “ you will 
not forget the terms upon which this 
interview takes place—you will not 
forfeit your word—you will not break 
your mother’s heart. All this you 
will do—and more than I dare think 
of, if you act so rashly. You do not 
require me to repeat now what I have 
said to you before a hundred times. 
You must not—shall not see your fa- 
ther. There is nothing to be done 
for me. I must bear the inevitable 
yoke. Heaven will give me strength ; 
for I have prayed, and found it. 
There is one thing I cannot bear—it 
is the disobedience of my boy. Your 
dutiful affection has sustained me in 
the darkest hours of life. I have no- 
thing to live for when that is taken 
from me.” 

It was with appeals of this nature 
that my mother checked every at- 
tempt on the part of my brother to 
remain at home until the return of his 
father. He implored her to grant 
him permission so to do. He pro- 
mised sacredly that he would not be 
violent or upbraid his parent—that 
he would reason calmly with him— 
that he would speak respectfully and 
like a son—that he would be satisfied 
to secure for her an amicable separa- 
tion, and peace for the future, with- 
out irritating him with references to 
the past. It was in vain. No elo. 
quence could conquer her—no entrea- 
ty moveher. She dreaded, with a hor- 
ror that was not to be suppressed, an 
interview between father and son; and 
no pleading could alter her steadfast 
resolution to prevent it. Frederick 
remained four days with us. After 
the first evening he made no mention 
of his father. My mother put an end 
to his requests by telling him that it 
grieved and distressed her when he 
spoke of her wrongs, and that she 
should be much happier if he reverted 
tothemnomore. He was silent, and 
almost sullen from that time. Twenty 
little artifices did my mother play to 
rouse him to good-humour, and to 
satisfy him that she had spoken all in 
love, and not in anger. But her suc- 
cess was little. He sat at home from 
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morning to night, moody and inactive, 
reading perhaps for half an hour— 
then holding the book upon his knee 
for as long a time—his eyes bent to- 
wards the ground—and his lips press- 
ed hard and close together. When 
we had walked homeward after our 
first greeting, he promised me sweet 
country-walks aud pastime on the 
road such as I had never heard of. 
He had learned botany, and he could 
tell me all the secrets of the little 
flowers, which were revealed but to a 
chosen few who loved to gossip with 
them in their lowly homes. All this 
he had forgotten. Air and exercise 
displeased him, and he scarcely passed 
the threshold until he took his melan- 
choly leave of it, and journeyed back 
toschool. 1 accompanied him to the 
market-town, and saw him safely on 
the coach. 

‘“* Emma,” he said at parting, 
“‘ mother must take her own course. 
Ihave obeyed her; I have not spoken 
to her again of father and his treat- 
ment, and I never will if I live a hun- 
dred years. In twelve months I am to 
Jeave school and to go abroad. Iam 
glad of it; I wish to be away; I am 
quite satisfied now of one thing—mo- 
ther loves father after all, and she can- 
not bear the thought of leaving him.” 

** Indeed you are mistaken, Frede- 
rick,” I replied. ‘ I know her better 
than you do. It is for us that she 
suffers every thing, and for your sake 
alone that she keeps you from that 
wicked man.” 

«* Well, Idon’t see it,”’ he said reck- 
lessly, “‘ and I don’t care. Good-by, 
Emma. I wish I was dead, for Iam 
tired of my life.” 

“* Don’t talk so, Frederick,” I an- 
swered. ‘* What shall I doif mother 
istaken from us? I eou!dn’t live with 
him an hour, I shall be thrown on the 
world,” 

“* No, no, Emma—not whilst I live. 
Don't mind what I say when I am 
irritated. I am very irritable. You 
shail find me an affectionate brother. 
I shall write to you direetly I get to 
school, and oftener than I have done 
of late.” 

*‘ Oh, and do write to mother too, 
Frederick ; it will make her so happy ! 
She thinks you have gone away angry 
with her.” 

‘s Give her that kiss, Emma, and 
tell her it is nosuch thing. And take 
that for yourself. Here comes the 
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coach—God bless you, dear !—good- 
by.” So he departed. 

On the evening of the same day, 
my father returned to the parsonage. 
His affairs had been arranged in Lon- 
don sooner than he anticipated. Gloom 
pervaded once more the habitation, 
but we thanked heaven that the safety 
of Frederick was provided for. It 
would be tedious and offensive to pro- 
secute in detail the narrative of this 
wretched man. The history of one day 
in the career of the drunkard, is the 
history of his life. A circumstance at 
this period it is necessary, however, to 
notice. Fretted and agitated by the 
violence of his demeanour cn one oc- 
casion, I was unable to repress my 
swelling anger; and I spoke to him, 
in the bitterness of my heart, as I had 
never ventured to address him in my 
life before. My words astounded him 
for the moment; and they were so 
far useful to my mother, for they de- 
prived her of his undivided abuse. He 
glared sottishly at me for an instant, 
and then, raving at the top of his voice, 
vowed he hated me as he had never 
hated any earthly creature, and that 
he should live to behold me dropping 
a corpse before his very feet. This 
prophecy did not frighten me. It was 
his hourly amusement to predict some 
terrible calamity, which would involve 
his wife and children in irreparable 
ruin. To-day he would tell my mother 
that he had dreamed her boy had been 
attacked and murdered. To-morrow 
he would fix a time when she was des- 
tined to follow her daughter to the 
grave ; and the next day, with an un- 
meaning look of mystery, he would 
tell her to beware of him in such a 
month, for he had an awful mission to 
perform, and must fulfil it. Every 
new denouncement carried terror to 
my mother’s breast ; one after another 
burst like bubbles in the air, but tke 
latest shook her fragile frame as power- 
fully as the first. This the inhuman 
man well knew, and knowing it pur- 
sued the system, gloating at his suc- 
cess. I laughed at his predicticn ; 
but from that well-remembered even- 
ing, he marked me for his victim. He 
could not suffer me in his sight, nor 
did he permit me to be out of it. The 
foulest epithets were associated with 
my name. Expressions which I had 
never heard, and whose signification 
I did not understand, and on enquiry 
learnt only to become more ignorant 
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and perplexed, were, without provo- 
cation, heaped upon me; oath after 
oath was fulminated on my head ; aud 
I have stood trembling and aghast, 
listening to my father, wondering why 
the lightning that destroyed the fruit- 
ful and the goodly tree, did not strike 
dead the man that mocked his Maker, 
sported with His holy name, and 
laughed to scorn His solemn precepts 
and commandments. Fresh trouble 
came upon my mother in consequence 
of the new direction of my father’s 
hatred. Whilstshe had been the only 
object of his violence and savage hu- 
mour, the blows had fallen silently 
upon her, and the anguish they elicited 
had been borne without a murmur. 
You might read her history in the 
lines that sorrow, in spite of her, had 
traced upon her pallid face—and but 
for these, the patient martyr might 
have passed into her grave unsuspect- 
edofa pang. It was not so when her 
child was doomed to share her punish- 
ment. She saw me pining beneath the 
blight of an unnatural malignity. She 
beheld precocious hatred—impious 
passion, swelling my unripe cheek, 
staining my ill-instructed tongue; and 
nature constrained from the mother the 
wailings that had been overpowered 
and stifled in the wife. She wept, she 
remonstrated, she begged, she upbraid- 
ed; but the new instrument of torture 
worked well, too well for the employer 
to surrender it so easily. Night after 
night passed in loud distracting brawls. 
It had become impossible to escape 
from persecution. Until now I had 
been spared the sight of his ferocious 
violence. I had heard all, but seen 
little. My mother took care to banish 
me from the scene of her misery, but 
not the less on that account did I pass 
the long and weary hours of the night 
at her chamber-door, shaking with 
fear, and expecting every moment to 
hear her dying accents. Never did 
I forsake my guard until stupefaction 
had wrought upon the intoxicated man, 
and all was silence in the house—all 
but the victim’s heavy sighs, or, it 
might be, her prayers choked by her 
hot, heart-rending tears. I had found 
it impossible to sleep until I could 
carry to my bed the assurance that 
murder had not been committed. I 
had made the attempt many times ; 
but before my head was on the 
pillow, a slight noise, real or im- 
aginary, brought me to my feet 
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again, and sent me tremulous and ap- 
prehensive to their bed-room. For 
countless nights I stood before the 
door, a lone and wakeful sentinel. The 
early summer sun has found me on my 
watch; the winter's howling wind and 
dropping snow have been my long and 
cheerless visitants. I -was glad of my 
privilege and grateful to enjoy it, whilst 
she was ignorant of my occupation. 
I do not think I could have borne the 
sight of half her sufferings, I endured 
to hear them, deeming my proximity 
a guarantee for her safety and defence. 
This advantage was soon denied me. 
He followed me whithersoever I went. 
He lighted a fire in my bed-room, 
quaffed his liquor there, and, between 
the draughts, railed and raged at me, 
until the same expressions, repeated 
and repeated, fretted the mind almost 
to madness. If I ran from him, he 
pursued me. If I stood still and silent, 
he goaded till I answered. If I spoke, 
he stormed and foamed until I held 
my peace. The persecution was in- 
tolerable. I sank beneath it, and my 
poor mother, in her agony, looked 
around to find for her second-born a 
second place of refuge. In the mean- 
while my father still performed the 
duties of his office. Flagrant as were 
his proceedings, they were not known 
to their full extent beyond his own 
house. Few persons in the straggling 
parish in which we were located, 
visited us. Whispers could not fail 
to be abroad, but they were indistinct, 
and the people were not curious. Be- 
sides, my father was a generous man 
—generous as the word is understood 
in the refined vocabulary of the world. 
Hodge, the ploughman, ‘ had never 
seen the parson’s equal. Wet or dry, 
if ever he met Mr Harrington, he was 
as friendly as could be, and nothing 
short of a quart had he ever offered 
him.” There was not a labourer who 
had not profited by such questionable 
charity, and who was not ready, by 
day and by night, to do the clergyman 
good service. The innkeepers were 
satisfied that ‘‘ the parish had got just 
the man it wanted, and that the Church 
would never be in danger whilst it had 
such clergymen for props;” and the 
most censorious in the parish could 
only say, “that Mr Harrington was 
no enemy to his bottle, and was, in 
other respects, a very jolly parson.” 
Now and then a tale would find its way 
from the parsonage into the village, 
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but so strangely altered as to be no 
longer recognised by the subjects of 
it; and, at such times, my mother 
fared but poorly in the estimate of the 
parishioners. ‘* She was to blame for 
answering my father; he was warm- 
tempered, but very good at heart ; he 
had much to vex and worry him—a 
sullen daughter at home, and a wild 
scapegrace son exiled from the house, 
His wife should think of this, and not 
cross him when he was ill at ease.” 
These were a few of the remarks ap- 
pended to each story, as accident or 
my father’s tongue—for he was cun- 


‘ning as well as vicious, and could find 


advantage in being the bearer of his 
own disgrace—carried it from our 
dwelling through the village. To all 
this it must be added, that, although 
he was never actually sober, it could 
not be averred that he was always 
inebriated. During the earlier hours 
of the day he was thoroughly master 
of himself, and with his grave and 
serious aspect might have challenged 
your closest scrutiny. His constitu- 
tion was naturally very strong, and 
his system did not yield without a 
struggle to the inroads of the poison. 
It had become necessary to his ex- 
istence to gratify, in every hour of 
waking life, the morbid cravings of 
his appetite. With the earliest blush 
of day, a draught that would have 
been a dangerous stimulant to others, 
was swallowed to soothe and tranquil- 
lize his frame. Dram was added to 
dram with fearful frequency, but with- 
out any visible effect until late in the 
afternoon; but then he had already 
shut himself up from the world, and 
the horrors of drunkenness were ex- 
hibited only to those of whom he had 
no fear, and who had no power to 
resist or avoid the cruelty that eter- 
nally accompanied it. Remembering 
how a neglect of his former duties, or 
rather a profanation of them, had 
caused his removal from his first cure, 
he took pains to discharge to the very 
letter the obligations of his calling. 
He never absented himself from the 
pulpit ; he never approached it help- 
less from intemperance. The task did 
not call for much self-denial. Service 
was performed but one day in the 
week, and but once onthat day. For 
visiting his flock, the majority of his 
congregation were boon companions, 
and he was a welcome guest at all 
times. I have said enough to account 
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for my mother’s isolated, pitiable con- 
dition, to explain the cold neglect that 
she experienced, and to move you with 
compassion for her undeserved and 
eruel fate. She found neither help 
nor consolation in man. She had not 
asked it. She turned her thoughts 
and aspirations heavenward. Z/ere 
they were fixed henceforward—there 
they were occupied securing a resting- 
place for the bruised spirit that long- 
ed for its own bright, peaceful home. 
Let me not forget to say, that, be- 
sides my mother and myself, there 
was another individual who had borne 
testimony to my father’s mode of life. 
This was no other than his own clerk 
—old Adam, of whom you have heard 
me speak oftener than once. He was 
upwards of seventy years of age when 
we first knew him—a rare old man, 
primitive in his habits, simple as a 
child. He was devoted to the Church 
of England, to his parish, to the parish 
church, and to the church’s minister. 
He honoured and revered them all. 
They were the most important things 
in life—the only things—life itself. 
A flaw in any one came not within 
the circumference of his belief. They 
were infallible all. He had never tra- 
velled further than five miles beyond 
the vestry-door. Bible and prayer- 
book were his only library ; the school 
and little children, his choicest occu- 
pation and best friends. I loved him 
dearly, and looked upon him as the 
wisest and the best of men. My fa- 
ther considered him an idiot and a 
fool, unworthy of notice, and did not 
hesitate to act before him precisely as 
if no one had been present. Old 
Adam was a spectator during one of 
his wildest fits, and believed that the 
last judgment was approaching, and 
the world hastening to its close. The 
scene was repeated, and the old man 
hobbled away, flustered and confound- 
ed. Fora third time it was his lot to 
witness his superior’s degradation ; 
and he stood before him, unable to 
move and to speak, silently weeping. 
It was with good Adam that my 
mother made her last effort to attach 
to herself a friend and comforter. 
He passed much of his time in the 
little churchyard, keeping it in trim, 
good order, and busy with the trees 
and flowers which he had planted and 
tended for some years around and 
about the last dwelling-place of his 
ever-respected friends. He had a 
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sincere regard for his mistress, and he 
pitied her distresses ; but his venera- 
tion for the Church and her minister 
had been too great to allow one 
syllable of disrespect to escape him 
against the Reverend Mr Harrington. 
So it was when we accosted him in his 
usual haunt, and my mother spoke to 
him in confidencg respecting her 
wrongs. 

«1 have long ceased, Adam,” she 
said, “to think for myself; but I can- 
not be insensible to my poor girl’s suf- 
ferings. I owe it to her to take some 
steps for our release.” 

* Oh, madam,” he replied, “think 
of Mother Church—think of the 
scandal and the shame! I wouldn't 
have matters known to be made clerk 
of the cathedral itself. We should 
make wounds that we could never heal, 
if we were to preach for ever after- 
wards, People are so much more apt 
to find fault with what the clergyman 
does iil, than to follow what he says 
well. Folks who read little are very 
foolish ; andif a cobbler is hanged for 
murder—as Anthony Potts was in the 
town yonder—they’ll tell you that 
cobbling is a wicked trade, quite un. 
necessary, and ought to be abolished. 
So it is, madam, with a mender of 
souls. The cloth suffers more than 
the man. Be merciful, good lady, 
with Mother Church.” 

‘Am I not justified in an appeal to 
the world? Does not my child de- 
mand it?” 

“I must own,” said Adam, 
** Mr Harrington is a little comical 
at times. But don’t you think it 
is his way. He means nothing. 
Couldn’t something be done mildly, 
so as tokeep the unfortunate business 
snug and quiet ?” 

* Quiet, Adam! 


Do you imagine 
that it is not the common topic of the 
village ?—that it is not known to every 
creature in the place ?” 

“Tam sure it isn’t, madam,” he re- 
plied, “for I have taken too much 


thought of that myself. I have 
silenced all complaints. Iam a mem- 
ber of the Establishment, and heaven 
forgive me if I have gone a little to 
the left in doing a member's duty. I 
have said all you could have wished 
me—even hinted—may I be pardoned 
for it—that he was delicateand weakly, 
and liable to attacks—that he drank 
very little for the stomach’s sake, and, 
unfortunately, the least drop proved 
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too much for him. I have said he 
was a man of troubles, and easily ex- 
cited—and that the anxiety he felt for 
a rebel boy at school made him at 
times not conscious of his doings. 
The people have pitied him. You 
could not have shown more sorrow for 
him yourself than they have done— 
and only think what a load of re- 
proach the Church has escaped, 
to say nothing of her ministering 
servants !”” 

** You have been much mistaken, 
Adam,” sighed my mother. 

“IT have endeavoured not to mis- 
take my duty, dear lady, and I trust I 
have done no more than that. It is 
hard for me to say ‘ bear without re- 
pining ;’ but if you will do so for the 
sake of the Church, whose child you 
are, verily you shall have your re- 
ward. Itcannot last forever. We 
have, all of us, our trials, and none 
may be perfectly happy here. ‘ Earth- 
ly trouble,’ as the hymn beautifully 
says— 


‘ Earthly trouble is the thong 
To lash us all the saints among.’ 


Do not take Mr Harrington’s foible 
so much to heart. Let him have his 
way, and—might I venture without of- 
fence to say it?—do not answer him ; 
leave him when he is angry, and let 
pretty Miss Emma go away too; for 
the sight of one child may, in his dark 
moments, remind him of another who 
does not deserve so well of him. 
Pardon me, madam, if I have said too 
much.” 

It was with simple Adam as with 
the rest. He did not in his heart, for 
he could not, as many did, look upon 
my mother as the source of all our 
wretchedness ; but much, he believed, 
might have been avoided by a more 
prudent mode of treatment. Alas! it 
was a prudence that she would gladly 
have acquired—but where was she to 
learn it? Who could teach the lesson 
that was to save the lamb from the 
knife of the slayer? 

Friendless abroad—pursued with 
untiring barbarity at home—impaired 


and wasted by bodily suffering and 
long anxiety on my account, God at 
length had mercy on his child, and 
took her to himself. Her illness was 
of short duration. She died. Be 
satisfied that I state the fact. The 
horrible scene is never to be recorded. 
It was a winter’s morning—three 
o’cloek had just struck. It was bitter 
cold. I had excluded my father 
violently from the chamber of death, 
in which the clammy clay-cold mois- 
ture of mortality was already rising. 
Hestruck at the door, stamped, stormed 
—called her a hundred hideous names— 
swore I cannot proceed. The sa 
crifice was accomplished. The gasp- 
ing sufferer gave me her last look— 
fonder and fonder it grew, as it 
retreated from the world — she 
pressed my hand, and whispered, 
‘6 He has killed me\” The whisper 
was drowned in the ravings of the 
drunkard, who had yet to be conscious 
of his victory, yes, his victory—for my 
poor mother was a corpse. 








Mr Clayton had reached this point 
in the melancholy narrative, when a 
sharp knocking at our door startled us 
both. A man entered the room in 
haste, and out of breath, enquiring for 
Mr Stukely. He had been sent from 
the infirmary. A patient, exceedingly 
ill, had requested to see me whilst he 
was still able to make himself under- 
stood. The messenger did not know 
the name of the individual, nor how 
he had become acquainted with my 
present abode. He had received his 
instructions from the hall porter, and 
he thought he had heard that function- 
ary say that the patient was an aged 
person ; but of this he would not be 
quite sure. Puzzled and wondering, 
I turned to Mr Clayton. There was 
no time for delay, and he recommend. 
ed my immediate departure. Stop- 
ping the history of poor Emma for 
the present, I accordingly set off—and 
the messenger, wiping the heavy per- 
spiration from his brow, followed im- 
mediately. 
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CHARLEMAGNE. 


CuARLEMAGNE,* who, in the space 
of his own lifetime, raised an empire 
as vast as the Romans in six or seven 
centuries had conquered, and who 
civilized barbarians by the aid only of 
barbarians—Charlemagne, claimed by 
the Church as a saint, by the Germans 
as their fellow-countrymen, by the 
Italians as their emperor—will be found 
to stand at the very head and source 
of modern history. Every thing ap- 
pears to date from him. To him the 
Church traces her wealth ; in him let- 
ters find their earliest patron, and the 
new order of society its first legisla- 
tor. 

In some such strain as this, Sismondi 
opens the history of this German em- 
peror of the western world. But as 
we turn over the pages of the historian, 
lo! this vast empire perishes almost 
with the life of its founder—its terri- 
tory is dismembered—its institutions 
fall—the coming dawn recedes, and 
instead of the light of civilization, it 
is the darkness of feudal barbarism 
that thickens upon us. 

Many have been the lamentations 
uttered over the shortlived splendours 
of the reign of Charlemagne. This 
cry of lamentation has been one of the 
common. places of history. Now there 
is one point of view in which we 
wish to place the reign and conquests 
of this famous emperor, which may 
somewhat pacify these rhetorical re- 
grets—and M. Guizot shall be here 
our guide. Is it true, we ask, that a 
reign so magnificent, so full of vigour 
and of power, had no beneficial, no per- 
manent result? Was Charlemagne 
one of those children of glory who ap- 
pear but to astonish, and who, after all 
their enterprizes, are but a dreadful 
scourge to their enemies, and to their 


own countrymen an unprofitable boast ? 
Of him who revived the Western Em- 
pire, shall we say this only—that he 
took the faded purple and dyed it again 
in blood? From all his conquests, 
all his great designs, did nothing fol- 
low? 

Hardly so—and yet it is in that part 
of his history which pleases the reader 
least, that we shall find the most valu- 
able results of his power. Every one 
remembers those terrible wars with the 
Saxons—those burnings and slaugh- 
ters, followed by those comprehensive 
baptisms, in one of which 30,000 con- 
verts were at once received into the 
Christian church. Those wars with 
the Saxons—those, also with the Lom- 
bards—those again with the Arabs— 
those campaigns on the Elbe, and the 
Pyrenees—they were called for by a 
strong necessity of the times, and they 
left behind them a great and durable 
result. 

Charlemagne, after subjecting the 
still restless inhabitants of his own ter- 
ritory, found himself pressed by hos- 
tile nations on all his frontiers. On 
the north-east, along the Rhine and 
the Danube, he was threatened by 
fresh German tribes—Saxons, Sclavo- 
nians, and others; on the south by the 
Arabs, who had spread themselves 
over the opposite coasts of the Me- 
diterranean. A_ twofold invasion 
hung over his realms, just emerging 
as they were from that barbarian de- 
posit which had been so amply thrown 
upon them. Charlemagne rallied to- 
gether all the inhabitants of his terri- 
tory, Roman and German, Gaul and 
Frank, against these new assailants, 
His wars were essentially defensive. 
Nor were they the less defensive be- 
cause they assumed an offensive form. 





* The name of Charlemagne is not, M. Thierry tells us, a translation of Carolus 
Magnus, Charles the Great, but a corruption of the German name Cxrloman, or more 


properly Karl-iann, which signifies Strong man. 
to the name Carlovingian given to the second dynasty of French kings. 


He also objects, and with reason, 
There is no 


v in the German Karl, nor in the Latin Carolus, and Carlovingian has evidently been 


manufactured merely to jingle with Merovingian, 


Carolus ought to give Carolingian. 


If Meroveus gives Merovingian, 
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As the republic of Rome had no means 
of permanently securing itself from 
invasion on the side of Gaul but by 
conquering and civilizing that country, 
(the task which Cesar undertook and 
accomplished,) so Charlemagne had 
no hope of establishing peace on his 
own frontier but by subjecting and 
christening the Saxons. The bishop- 
rics he planted amongst them were 
his advanced posts of civilization ; 
they were to him what the municipa- 
lity had been to the Romans. He, in 
short, arrested—he rolled back the tide 
of invasion ; in the north he repelled 
the Pagan, on the south the Maho- 
metan; France was not to be a high- 
way for the Saxon on the one side, and 
the Arab on the other. 

Now, soon after the death of Char- 
lemagne, his empire and his institu- 
tions disappear; but, did he accom- 
plish nothing?—did he found no- 
thing? We give the answer in the 
words of M. Guizot. ‘* Charlemagne, 
in fact, founded all these states that 
rose on the dismemberment of his 
empire. His conquests entered into 
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smaller combinations, but to him they 
owed the permanence of the new 
forms they assumed. That restless, 
fluctuating population, careless of all 
boundaries, wandering, pillaging, con- 
quering, which had for a long time 
overrun the greatest part of Europe, 
was made stationary. His was the 
trident that smote the moving mass, 
and fixed it. After the time of 
Charlemagne, boundaries become de- 
fined—frontiers grow visible—states 
and politics claim a distinct and du- 
rable place upon the map of Europe.” 

This, then, was the great task that 
Charlemagne performed: he procu- 
red, for the many nations he governed, 
the first requisite of national existence, 
the secure possession of a recognised 
territory. But it was beyond his 
power to unite this multitude of 
various races under one permanent 
government; and we see them break. 
ing off into divisions, which were re- 
gulated very much according to the 
several stocks from which the people 
had originally sprung. 


Tue Reicn or FEUDALISM. 


Amongst the grandsons of Charle- 
magne the empire was formally di- 
vided; and on the occasion of this 
division—in the oath which was taken 
by Louis and Charles before their re- 
spective armies—we have the earliest 
specimen of the new language, the 
French tongue, then called Romance. 
And so far as a language of its own 
distinguishes a people, we have the 
first historical appearance of the 
French. 

The dismemberment of the empire 
did not stop here; France not only 
separated from Germany, it continu- 
ed to subdivide into principalities and 
dukedoms. Feudalism enters fully 
onthe scene. And now Hugh Capet 
ascends the throne; a man, be it 
noted, of the new race—not a Frank 
nor a German, as little to be called a 
Gaul—in fact, a Frenchman. But, 
indeed, it is not Hugh Capet—it is 
feudalism, that ascends the throne. 
From the founder of the Capetian 
dynasty to the reign of Philip Augus- 
tus, a period of two hundred and forty 
years, there is, properly speaking, no 
King of France; there isa title merely, 
a great but dormant claim. The 
history of the country is to be pur- 
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sued in the several histories of the 
dukedoms and counties into which 
the territory is divided. 

M. Michelet is nowhere more at 
home than when he is describing 
the men, and manners, and tone of 
thought, of this darkest portion of the 
middle ages; this period distinguish- 
ed by its great feudal chiefs, its chi- 
valry, its crusades, its princely bi- 
shops, its devoted monks ; a period of 
inexhaustible interest, which the more 
we examine it, presents to us the 
greater variety of aspects—some most 
harsh and prosaic, some like fable 
realized; a period which affords so 
much material for romance, and so 
much of dry perplexity for the anti- 
quarian, or him who would thoroughly 
understand it. No such ambition is 
at present ours; we shall merely sur- 
vey it for a moment, after the manner 
of our author, who delights to portray 
the strongly- marked characters of the 
scene, and then pass on to some re- 
marks connected with the revival of 
the monarchy, and the union or inte- 
gration of the kingdom of France. 

The knights we have fallen amongst 
are certainly no common warriors. 
Earth never bore such weight of 
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metal as these men press her with. 
They have encased themselves in 
steel, they are moving fortresses, and 
they bear about tremendous weapons 
of assault, such as would serve to 
smite one of their own stone towers, 
could it walk down from the hill on 
which they have built it to do battle 
with them. A spear like a battering- 
ram—an axe would fell an oak. No 
wonder the romance writers are deal- 
ing in such awful fictions, when the 
reality itself is so terrific. There is 
a great breach in the Pyrenees, stand- 
ing in which thetraveller may see Sara- 
gossa upon the one side and Toulouse 
upon the other. Youthink some earth- 
quake rent the mountain. No such 
thing. The brave Roland made it with 
one blow of his sword; though some 
precise and timid spirits, with super- 
fluous anxiety not to exaggerate, say 
that it took two blows of his good sword, 
Durandal, to inflict this gash on the 
Pyrenees. To bear about this steel 
fortress, and wield these tremendous 
weapons—it was the discipline of a 
life. Learn to write, forsooth! How 
could a man do that whose horny hand 
was to be grasping his battle-axe! 
Pens and books! He must bein the 
tilt-yard practising like a pavier. But 
then when all is done, and this bur« 
nished knight is riveted up and well 
planted on his saddle, something has 
indeed been accomplished. This one 
man is worth a hundred. A host of 
ordinary mortals may hack and ham- 
mer as they please—he is safe in his 
own iron shell, and his huge arm is 
working like an engine at their de- 
struction. Imagine a man born invul- 
nerable, and” conceive the influence 
this would have upon his character. 
Well, this knight is all but invulner- 
able, and what an insolent bravery does 
he assume !—what a contempt does he 
fee], this man of iron, for creatures of 
mere flesh and blood! He has the 
vices of the strong man in perfection 
—he has the virtues too. Neverthe- 
less, if that steel breast-plate of his had 
not been struck through by the beauty 
of woman, against whom all the ham- 
mering in the world could not make it 
proof—there would have been no hope 
for him. It was as much as she could 
do, with the Church to help her, to 
keep him in any tolerable humour. 
From the heroes of the sword turn 
to the heroes of the cowl—for the 
monk in his cell has oftentimes a most 
heroic piety. What complete self- 
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sacrifice! What profound humility! 
What unwearied suffering! The 
world, says our historian, seems a se- 
cond time to be redeemed by the pas- 
sion of these holy men. Certainly 
they conquered it by their agony. A 
St Bernard rules kings and princes 
from his cell—yet he does not care to 
rule; he might be archbishop, he 
might be pope—he pants only for his 
life of sorrow and self-denial, solitude 
and prayer. From adoring multitudes 
whom his eloquence has made docile 
as a child—from sovereigns who court 
him—from councils of the Church who 
would honour him—he returns to his 
barren, narrow, naked cell, as if it were 
the sole abode of felicity. 

But over all this France in the 12th 
century, with some few bright spots of 
exception—over sceptre and crozier, 
over crowned head and beggar—what 
a thick night of ignorance prevails! 
If a man have knowledge more than 
his neighbours, be assured it is sor- 
cery—so strange a thing is knowledge! 
Art magic has an irresistible fascina- 
tion in these days. No doubt the Evil 
One walks in bodily presence upon the 
earth. He, too, can hear the heart. 
He will give you gold, give you know- 
ledge, give what you sigh for, but— 
oh! cruel temptation in a world where 
we want so much and want so keenly ! 
—he will take nothing of you in ex- 
change but your miserable souls. And 
then that Jew! What means the 
scofting Hebrew stealing about in a 
land of Christians? The unclean man, 
homeless, persecuted, yet ever pros- 
perous—he brings the plague upon the 
people of Christendom! [tis because 
of him we have the pestilence and the 
famine—he has poisoned all the rivers 
of France—he has murdered our chil- 
dren! Stone him!—stone him! Did 
he not kill our Saviour ?—he, that 
bearded Jew—he or another—it is all 
one—stone him!—banish them all!— 
pillage at all events, and at all times. 

And the Crusades are going on. 
Some have made it matter of marvel 
that these expeditions were underta- 
ken; we should wonder if they had not 
been. What! at a time when the re- 
lies of any ordinary saint wrought 
miracles, and was by the multitude 
profoundly worshipped, was the chicf 
of all relics, the tomb of Christ itself, 
to be left in the hands of the infidel? 
The thought was intolerable. France 
felt it to her very heart. She sent 
forth all her chivalry—her very popu- 
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lace are in®a fever. Her shepherds, 
her pastoral people, will have a cru- 
sade of their own ; they are persuaded 
that Heaven will grant to their simpli- 
city what it has denied to the too self- 
relying bravery of the knights of 
France. 

But the most extraordinary scene of 
this description was a crusade of chil- 
dren—for an account of which we will 
turn tothe pages of Sismondi. “* While 
the minds of men,” he writes, ‘* were 
in this state of fermentation, (pro- 
duced by the frequent preaching of 
the crusades, ) there appeared a young 
Jad, surrounded by children of his own 
age, chanting a prayer for the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which re- 
covery, it was implied, was reserved 
for the pure hands and the pure hearts 
of children. In those days, whatever 
was extraordinary was miraculous. 
This young lad, earried in a car, 
clothed in a rich mantle, surrounded 
by a number of children armed with 
swords, was looked on as a prophet, 
as one inspired; and, as he directed his 
course to the Mediterranean, all the 
children of the provinces through 
which he passed ran to join him. No 
one ventured to oppose the pious en- 
thusiasm. Mothers saw their children 
desert them ; they endeavoured to re- 
strain and withhold their offspring, 
but the bystanders refused to assist 
their efforts, and the children broke 
from their arms. Meanwhile, the 
towns were not large enough to 
receive and lodge this multitude 
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of children, who, conducted by 
chance, and living on charity, lost 
every day hundreds of their number. 
The loss was supplied by fresh acces- 
sions. At length, arriving at the coast, 
they embarked, all that could; and, 
trusting for their navigation entirely 
to celestial aid, they all of them perish- 
ed in the waves. Some rate the loss 
altogether of these children-crusaders 
at 90,000. ** It was then discovered,” 
adds the historian, “ that that lad sit- 
ting on a car, in a rich mantle, was 
not a prophet, but plainly one inspired 
by the devil.” 

The crusades were indeed a univer- 
sal passion, and to set forth against 
the infidel became an established mode 
of devotion. This addition to the 
ritual of Christians, whatever other 
results it may have had, certainly did 
not tend to allay the ferocity of a semi- 
barbarous age. A thirst for Pagan 
blood seemed to take possession of 
the heart of Christendom; to obtain 
Jerusalem itself became, as the cru- 
sades proceeded, a secondary object to 
the slaughter of the infidel. Our 
Richard I. might have obtained pos- 
session, so writes M. Michelet, of the 
Holy City and its Sepulchre, could he 
have foregone the pleasure, or sacri- 
ficed the duty, of putting the Saracens 
to the sword. The town was at one 
time offered to him, on condition of 
mercy to its infidel defenders—a con- 
dition it was impossible for so good a 
crusader to comply with. 


REVIVAL oF THE Monarchy. 


When Philip Augustus (who, by the 
way, received this name of Augustus 
for the simple reason that he was born 
in the month of August) came to the 
throne, about five departments of mo- 
dern France, situated on the Seine and 
the Loire, constituted the royal terri- 
tory. Even within this domain, which 
measured no more than thirty leagues 
from east to west, and forty from 
north to south, there were several 
seigneurs or barons who were with 
difficulty constrained to observe the 
least measure of obedience. Louis le 
Gros, or the 6th, between whom and 
Philip there intervened only the reign 
of Louis the Young, was perpetually 
at war with these his refractory 
vassals ; as thenames of Montl’hery, 
De Coucy, and Montmoreney, will, to 
many of our readers, immediately re- 





eall to mind. That king could not 
travel without an army from his good 
town of Paris to his good town of 
Orleans. Bordering on this royal 
domain were such neighbours as 
Flanders, which equalled it in extent, 
and far surpassed ‘it in population and 
richies—as Champagne, which covered 
the space of six departments—as 
Anjou, Normandy, Brittany, each 
alone capable of rivalling the royal 
territory, and some of them held by a 
King of England. Three great feudal 
principalities, Lorraine, Burgundy, 
and Provence, did not even pay the 
barren currency of homage to the 
crown of France, being held of the 
emperor of Germany ; and the entire 
south, from the Loire to the Pyrenees, 
was in reality quite independent of the 
sovereign power that hadits seat at Paris. 
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The king, however, had his great 
right—a right traced up to Charle- 
magne—which, if it did not govern, 
may be said to have overshadowed, 
France. At atime when the nobles 
were the least under royal control, 
the proud counts of Anjou, so dis- 
tinguished for their valour and am- 
bition, claimed to be seneschals of the 
king, and on days of high ceremonial 
might have been seen carrying in the 
first dish to the royal table—asserting, 
as an honour, a menial service render- 
ed to one whose military power they 
might have disputed in the field. 
With such a right as this, and with 
such prerogatives as feudalism itself 
brought to the crown, it was evident 
that an accession of territory, an in- 
crease in the number of vassals whose 
services he could command, was all 
that the King of France needed to 
render him an absolute monarch. 
Philip Augustus, as is well known, 
more than doubled his royal territory, 
by wresting from our John the pro- 
vinces of Normandy, Anjou, and 
Maine. 

This passage of history is familiar 
to every one, and yet there are cir- 
cumstances connected with it, and 
certain feudal doctrines involved inthe 
transaction, which may render our re- 
ference to it, as related in the pages 
of Michelet, not unacceptable. 

Philip undoubtedly seized upon 
these provinces because he was in 
reality at that time the stronger of the 
two. John was so little beloved in 
his continental states, that he could 
only have maintained them by the aid 
of mercenary troops, and he was so 
hampered by debt that he could not 
stir in their defence. With all his 
vices—wrong-headed as he was, and 
devoted to pleasure—John was not a 
coward ; he would have fought for 
his possessions could he have obtained 
But though Philip made his 
conquest by the usual right of the 
strongest, yet the justification or plea 
on which he proceeded was of a legal 
character, and strictly feudal. John, 
as Duke of Normandy, was a vassal 
of the crownof France. Philip sum- 
moned him before the twelve great 
peers of France, to take his trial for 
the murder of his nephew, Arthur of 


CRUSADE AGAINST . 


This event M. Michelet has put in 
a new light, deriving from it a favour- 
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Brittany, who also was a feudatory of 
the same crown. Philip assumed to 
try our King John for his crime, in 
the same manner as a subject in any 
one kingdom would he tried for a 
murder he had committed. Neither 
did John absolutely refuse to appear 
before the court to take bis trial; but 
sent his ambassador, his herald, to 
demand a safe conduct. ‘*He may 
come hither in peace and safety,”’ said 
the French king. ‘ But may he also 
return?” asked the courteous herald. 
‘* That,” replied Philip, “* will depend 
on the sentence of his peers.’’ It was 
not likely, whatever might be the 
strict doctrine of feudalism, that John 
would put himself completely in the 
power of his adversary ; nor would 
his English councillors have allowed 
their king, in his capacity of Duke 
of Normandy, to be thus entirely con- 
verted into a subject of France. On 
his not appearing, the peers found him 
guilty of the murder ; his fiefs were for- 
feited by the felony ; they re-invested 
in the lord paramount, and Philip pfo- 
ceeded to execute the sentence of the 
court. 

These twelve great peers of France 
are worth a notice. They were at 
this time traced to Charlemagne, and 
believed to be an institution of that 
emperor. They were, in fact, the in- 
vention of the romance writers—as 
pure inventions as Prince Arthur's 
knights of the Round Table—and they 
had been limited to twelve, to preserve 
some fanciful analogy with the twelve 
apostles. But history and romance in 
those days were easily confounded ; 
and though a mere fiction in its origin, 
it became an institution of the king- 
dom by reason of the belief that it had 
been. It was thus transplanted from 
the region of romance to the sober 
territory of constitutional law; a 
curious instance of a merely fabulous 
institution working out for itself, in 
process of time, a veritable existence— 
of that which began in romance end- 
ing in history. 

But there occurred, in the reign of 
Philip, another event, which promoted 
the power of the throne even more, 
perhaps, than the acquisition of Nor- 
mandy and other provinces from John. 
This was the 


able consequence, which saves us the 
pain of seeing nothing but evil in 
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what certainly is one of the blackest 
pages of history. His narrative, too, 
is full of spirit. We shall endeavour, 
within a few paragraphs, to compress 
the most striking points of it. 

The south of France, the country 
bordering on the Pyrenees and the 
Mediterranean, possessed at this time, 
as our readers are well aware, a lan- 
guage and a literature of its own; it 
was much in advance of the France 
of Paris and the Seine in civilization; 
it looked with contempt, not un- 
mingled, however, with some fear, 
upon the north, which was braver 
and more warlike, in the same propor- 
tion as it had less cultivated the arts 
of peace. During the existence of 
the Roman empire, the south of Gaul 
was one of the wealthiest and most 
enviable of its provinces; and for many 
centuries after the invasion of the bar- 
barians, it still retained something of 
its former celebrity. Its fleets still 
cruised over the Mediterranean; its 
towns were still gay with the wealth 
of commerce and the intercourse of 
the stranger; it had refined its lan- 
guage and its manners—the last of 
which had grown lax as well as 
polished; it had not only cultivated 
poetry, but had made advancement in 
the art of government, as the free 
constitution of Toulouse would bear 
witness. But the cold wind of the 
north was to sweep over this fair 
region: it blew, indeed, a perfect hur- 
ricane—it swept away its civilization, 
its language, and its government ; 
and the south of France was there- 
after to receive a language, a litera- 
ture, anda government, from the north. 

There was a strange medley in this 
south of France, in this Languedoc 
and Provence, which somewhat bafiles 
the imagination. Here was the seat 
of the courts of love—courts where a 
fair countess could gravely decide 
and promulgate, with all the due for- 
mality of a judicial sentence, that be- 
tween married people, whatever good 
understanding might exist, there could 
be no such thing as Jove. The bond 
forbade it. If, indeed, a divorce should 
take place between the parties, and 
the lady should marry again, it was, 
after learned argument, and by an- 
other fair countess, decided, that the 
guondam husband might then be ad- 
mitted as a lover. It was his only 
chance, after having once entered the 
pale of matrimony. Bad law, fair 
countesses! ‘Though we have not 


practised in the courts of love, we 
pronounce your decisions to be bad 
law. For that tender sentiment of 
which question is here made, involves, 
at all events, the ententzon of constan-~ 
cy—of, indeed, an eternal constaney; 
so that the bond of marriage cannot 
be inimical to it, seeing that it breathes 
nothing but the desire of the strictest 
possible bondage. Matrimony cannot 
be the death of love, though love may 
possibly die out in matrimony. It is 
a case, as the logicians would say, 
not of propter hoc, but simply post 
hoc. Well, in this same south, where 
the courts of love are sitting and issu- 
ing such decrees as these, there have 
grown up religious sects, some of 
them of the wildest mysticism, and all 
of them apparently animated with that 
terrible enthusiasm which courts mar- 
tyrdom as the greatest of blessings. 
They throw themselves in crowds 
upon the flames which their persecu- 
tors have lit for them, and burn with 
the same incredible joy which we are 
told their enemies took in witnessing 
their destruction. 

Heresies of every shade seem to 
have crept into this beautiful re- 
gion. Some had been imported from 
the East, some had grown up from 
native boldness of enquiry. There 
was the Gnostic heresy, and the Ma- 
nichean—and there were the Vau- 
dois, who mainly resembled the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century. Un- 
der the name of Albigenses—a name 
taken merely from a place, a village, 
or a town—were confounded together 
a number of sects, evidently of the 
most opposite character ; some of the 
tenets ascribed to them reminding us 
of the Anabaptists of Munster, others 
of the modern and harmless Quaker. 
We must not too nearly assimilate 
these opponents of the Romish church 
to those. who seceded from it at a 
later age. Amongst them were opi- 
nions which all existing churches con- 
template with equal abhorrence. One 
very bold opinion deserves to be par- 
ticularized, because if it were as pre- 
valent as our author describes it to 
have been, (though we doubt whether 
on sufficient foundation, ) it would have 
decided the character of the reforma- 
tion, if a reformation had at this time 
been permitted. The Manichzans 
believed in two rival powers, both 
eternal, a Good and an Evil Spirit, 
who divide the universe betweenthem ; 
and in portioning all things between 
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these two rival spirits, they had made 
a division even of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. They assigned the Old Tes- 
tament to the Evil Power, the New 
to the Good; of course they rejected 
the former, and adopted only the lat- 
ter. It is said that this rejection of 
the Old Testament was a prevalent 
heresy in Languedoc. 

In one thing, however, all these 
various sects concurred—in their hos- 
tility to the Church of Rome. This 
hostility had spread over all Provence 
and Languedoc, and amongst ail or- 
ders of the people. The religious had 
sought other teachers, and the irre- 
ligious had openly thrown off the au- 
thority of its priests. A priest was 
an object of general contempt, or of 
still stronger feelings of aversion; the 
tonsure exposed its wearer to ridicule ; 
the property of the Church, which 
must ultimately rest for its security on 
the faith of the people, was in immi- 
nent danger; a rival hierarchy was 
about to be instituted ; one synod of 
its bishops had already been couven- 
ed ; in fine, a great spiritual rebellion 
had broken out. 

Now the knights of the north of 
France were in the full ardour of the 
crusades—burning with fiercest ortho- 
doxy—and were quite as willing to 
save their souls by the destruction of 
the heretic, as the slaughter of the 
infidel. The battie, too, was nearer 
home, and there were forfeited lands 
and lordships to be acquired. The 
Church had not to look far for a cham- 
pion ; one word was sufficient to pre- 
cipitate upon this devoted Langue- 
doc all the crusading spirit, the bigot- 
ry, the cupidity, the military passion, 
of the North. 

Pope Innocent gave that word. 
Innocent had been bred a jurist. Se- 
vere, and of indomitable resolution, 
whatever the high law he admiuister- 
ed pronounced—whatever his great 
government required—he was not the 
man to shrink from executing. He 
sat on the papal throne at a time when 
the most exorbitant ideas prevailed of 
the power and pre-eminence of that 
spiritual monarchy he was called upon 
to administer. On him rested, as he 
deemed, the government of the Chris- 
tian world; he was responsible — 
he, that man !—for the faith of Chris- 
tendom — responsible even for its 
future course and character. Woe 
to him, if any of the nations commit- 
ted to his charge should wander from 
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the true path, whilst he had the power 
to restrain them! This great magis- 
trate of the faith, looking from his 
supreme elevation, beheld the south of 
France in open, undisguised, uncom- 
promising rebellion. He issued his 
edict for its suppression. He found 
without difficulty a Simon de Mont- 
fort and a St Dominic to carry his de- 
cree into execution. 

That Dominic, whose name is for 
ever associated with the horrors of the 
Inquisition, was himself no inhuman, 
hard-hearted monster ; when he was 
a student, and a famine raged in the 
town, he sold every thing he had, 
even his books, to relieve the distress 
of the poor: he only killed the body 
to save the soul. Asto De Montfort, 
he was, according to our reading of 
his character, a coarse, brutal fanatic 
—believing, doubtless, in the sacred- 
ness of his mission, and for that very 
reason mingling with it the more un- 
scrupulously (as ordinary fanatics in- 
variably do) his own projects of per- 
sonal ambition, and the gratification 
of his own sanguinary passions. 

On both sides, it must be allowed 
that fanaticism raged high; on both 
sides martyrdom was given and re- 
ceived with the greatest alacrity. In 
a castle near the town of Barbonne, 
some Albigenses had taken refuge. 
They were besieged; their strong- 
hold was no longer tenable; and the 
legate of the Pope offered life to such 
of them as would abjure their errors. 
A knight crusader, who heard this 
offer made, was indignant that his 
just and pious revenge upon the obsti- 
nate heretics should be thus disap- 
pointed. You need not fear,” said 
the legate, pacifying the soldier ; 
** you need not fear—very few of 
them will be convertcd.” The whole 
of them, men and women, to the 
number of 140, ran to the pile that 
had been prepared for them, and 
threw themselves upon the flames. 

In a cottage by the road-side, four 
Dominican monks were engaged in 
their devotions. A troop of armed 
Albigenses approached, and entered 
the cottage. The kneeling Domini- 
cans heard their steps—they did not 
rise—they extended their necks to 
receive the blow of death, with the same 
readiness, and the same placidity, as 
if it had been the holy sacrament. 
Martyrdom was, indeed, a sacrament 
—and of undoubted efticacy—with all 
parties, to open the gates of heaven. 
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But we pass by the details of the 
war, the sieges of Carcassonne and 
Begiers, and how 20,000 in one, 
and 10,000 in the other, were put to 
the sword. The country, in fine, was 
conquered, and treated in every respect 
as a conquered country. Simon de 
Montfort took to himself the spoils of 
the unfortunate Raymond, count of 
Toulouse. He styled himself Count 
of Toulouse and Marquis of Provence. 
But on his death, which occurred soon 
after, his son relinquished his rights in 
favour of Philip Augustus. Several 
of the southern counts, also, put them- 
selves under the protection of the same 
king. The crown of France was, 
therefore, the ultimate gainer by the 
crusade. When Philip had embarked 
for the Holy Land, there was not a 
port on the Mediterranean to receive 
him as a sovereign, or even as a friend; 
the shores of the Mediterranean were 
henceforth bound for ever to the crown 
of France. The precocious literature 
and civilization of the south were de- 
stroyed—the north was triumphant— 
France was to be one—letters, man- 
ners, government, were to find their 
seat and model at Paris. 

And Pope Innocent also triumphed. 
The spiritual rebellion was suppressed. 
But it was for him a melancholy 
triumph, and such he felt it. So many 
men and women had been killed, so 
many towns razed, so much injustice 
had been done by the selfish instru- 
ments he was compelled to employ, 
that he felt shaken, it is said—firm man 
as he was—in his confidence in the part 
he had adopted. Doubts are said to 
have distressed him in his old age. 
He had sacrificed humanity to a sense 
of duty, to a great idea of policy ; but 
human feelings, after all, are more 
permanent in us than abstract concep- 
tions ; they return and revenge them- 
selves for our neglect. More had 
been asked of him than of any man 
should have been demanded. 
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Perhaps a due regard to the nature 
of the ideas prevailing at his time, 
and by which his moral and intellec- 
tual being must have been moulded, 
may confer upon the character of this 
Pope a title at least to our respect. 
Innocent—it may be thus represented 
—upheld the existing rights of the 
Church, and administered his supreme 
spiritual government, with the same 
inflexible spirit that we admire in the 
civil judge who maintains, at whatever 
cost, the integrity of the law, or in the 
patriot minister who scruples at no 
measure, however bold, which the 
safety and honour of his country de- 
mand. If we object, that pride and love 
of power mingled in his breast—we 
may be answered that they mingle in 
the breast of every man who has to play 
a great part in life. The nature of 
humanity cannot be altered—men can- 
not be other than men—because the 
cause of religion is concerned. If we 
cannot apprehend how a man may, 
with all his native impetuosity of 
temper, with all his domineering pas- 
sions thick about him, pursue some 
great idea as the guide and object of 
his life—some purpose far too large 
for selfishness to grasp—we may close 
at once the volume of ecclesiastical 
history, for we cannot understand a 
page of it. The spiritual government 
of the Pope, such as it was declared 
to be in the days of Innocent, was the 
sublimest conception that a human 
polity ever attempted to realize, and 
to uphold it might well have captiva- 
ted and engrossed the most exalted of 
minds. Surely the supreme magis- 
trate of the faith—the great adminis- 
trator of Christianity—the visible re- 
presentative of Christ—should have 
kings and princes for the ministers of 
his decrees, and all the earth should 
be subject to him. It was a grand 
conception—it was only too grand—it 
placed the man where the god should 
be. 


Sr Lovis. 


Thus Philip Augustus, rather by 
his good fortune than by his military 
prowess, or any singular merit of his 
own, distinguished his reign by a great 
accession to the available territory of 
the crown, and by a signal advance- 
ment towards the unity of the French 
nation. His successor, Louis VIII., 
did not lose ground, and Louis IX., 
or St Louis, carried these objects still 


further. From Ais reign may fairly 
date the establishment of the French 
monarchy. 

It was the effect of the legislation 
of St Louis to undermine the system 
of feudalism, and reduce the most 
powerful vassals to a legal obedience. 
Such was the effect—it ought not to 
be said that such was the policy of 
his measures. St Louis had no po- 
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licy. His ruling motive was a genuine 
piety. The scruples of his own con- 
science were his counsellors of state ; 
his sense of equity suggested to him 
his several reforms; and, it may be 
added, that his known sincerity and 
singleness of purpose enabled him to 
effect far more for the power of the 
crown, than crafty ambition could pos- 
sibly have accomplished. When he 
endeavoured to suppress or restrict 
the custom of private war—when he 
called to his own more equitable courts 
of justice as much of the litigation of 
the country as he could—when he 
obtained that there should be one uni- 
form standard of money throughout 
the kingdom, and that no coin should 
issue but from the royal mint—he was 
animated throughout by his love of 
justice and a desire for his people’s 
welfare. We plainly perceive that such 
measures as these were extending and 
confirming the power of the monarch 
over all France; but this was not the 
result aimed at by the framer of them. 

But if St Louis himself acted from 
the dictates only of a pious conscience, 
there was a body of men who now 
came forward to play their part who 
have never been credited for any such 
simplicity of mind. With the reign 
of jurisprudence came the jurists— 
with law, the lawyers. These made 
alliance with royal power, and in this 
and the ensuing reigns, they were 
found so vigorously to uphold the 
throne, and thereby the supremacy of 
the law, that the robe of the civilian 
came to be a match for the sword of 
the baron. The code of Justinian 
had just been discovered ; andalthough 
the discovery of the Pandects at Amalfi, 
had not that effect which the learned 
world, till lately, were in the habit of 
ascribing to it—namely, that of reviving 
the civil law—because (as De Savigny 
proves in his admirable work) the 
civil law was never lost during the 
middle ages, but was preserved in the 
practice of the municipalities, and also 
in the Theodosian code; yet this dis- 
covery of the Justinian code had given 
a fresh impulse to the study of juris- 
prudence, and the lawyers of St Louis 
readily transplanted into their own 
system those despotic maxims which 
they found so boldly stated in a code 
that had issued from the imperial court 
of Constantinople. The learning of 
old despotism contributed its support 
to the young aud rude monarchy of 
France. 
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As to St Louis. himself, of all 
Christian kings that ever lived, in- 
cluding his own predecessors on the 
throne of France, many of whom were 
remarkable for their piety, there is not 
one who can be compared to him for 
purity of heart, for love of justice, for 
conscientious devotion to his royal 
duties. Policy, as we have said, he 
had none. If his ministers or even 
priests had allowed him, he would 
have restored to England the pro- 
vinces which Philip had wrested from 
King John—his scrupulous justice not 
being altogether satisfied as to the 
manner in which they were acquired. 
His piety, however, even for the times 
in which he lived, was tinctured in 
an extraordinary degree with super- 
stition—a passionate reverence for re- 
lics—and a devotion to the crusades. 
These expeditions were undertaken by 
him without any reference to the pro- 
bability of success, but from the sense 
only of an imperative duty. In vain 
did his counsellors represent the hope- 
less nature of his intended enterprise ; 
their arguments moved him not in the 
least, for the hope of success formed 
no part of his motive; the crusade 
with him was a specifie and required 
act of devotion, for the issue of which 
he was not responsible. 

Under these circumstances the king 
found some difficulty in persuading his 
knights to take the cross. He was 
indefatigable, however, in obtaining 
recruits for his holy war; and an anec- 
dote is told of an ingenious device 
he adopted for this purpose, which, 
though it cannot boast of novelty, we 
will venture to relate—it being very 
characteristic of the simplicity of these 
times, 

It was the custom of the king, and 
indeed of all the greater nobles, to 
make a present, on the feast of Easter, 
of a robe to the knights or gentlemen 
in their service. The king prepared 
a greater number of these robes than 
usual, and on the shoulder of each he 
secretly ordered that a cross should be 
attached: Onthe ensuing Easter morn- 
ing, he invited the gentlemen of his 
court to accompany him to an early 
mass before the break of day. Each one 
as he came to the door of the chapel re- 
ceived his mantle, and, it being dark, 
put it on without seeing the symbol 
with which it was decorated. When 
the ray of the morning sun shone 
through the windows, the courtiers 
saw, first on their neighbour's shoulder, 
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and then on their own, a cross, which 
assuredly they were not aware of ever 
having assumed. They laughed at the 
manner in which the king had thus 
piously entrapped them. But as it 
would have been scandalous to dis- 
place those sacred symbols after hav- 
ing once worn them, and worn them too 
at mass, they soon after, says Matthew 
Paris, from whom the story is taken, 
‘mingled many tears with their 
laughter” at being thus unwittingly 
and unwillingly converted into pil- 
grims and crusaders. 

But on the character and reign of 
St Louis, subjects so full of interest, 
we must not dwell. Enough has 


We are not about to allude to the 
glorious efforts made by the opulent 
towns of Flanders for their indepen- 
dence and municipal government— 
though this, too, belongs to the history 
of France—towns which were able 
not only to defy their own Count, 
but to meet the King of France with 
all his chivalry in pitched battle. 
Our reference will be to the little and 
almost neglected municipalities, or 
communes, of the north of France, 
such as they existed in the twelfth 
century. 

The true seat of popular spirit and 
popular power in France, throughout 
all its early history, is to be found in 
thecommunes. The States. General, 
the history and rights of which were 
so much discussed at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, had never 
been the depository of popular power. 
Under the Frank kings, the general 
assemblies of the people, however 
numerous, were confined to the con- 
quering race, and can form no consti- 
tutional precedent applicable to later 
times. At first confined to the Ger- 
man warriors, these assemblies after- 
wards admitted the bishops and other 
dignitaries of the church, who, it is 
said, fairly drove out the Franks by 
the long speeches or sermons—so they 
were called—which they were accus- 
tomed to deliver. Under the Cape- 
tian dynasty, all such general assem- 
blies were for a long time lost sight 
of; the country was too subdivided 
to admit of their existence. Philip 
the Fair, one of the most despotic 
sovereigns that ever lived, has the 
credit of revising or instituting the 
StateseGeneral. Whether this state- 
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been said for our present purpose. 
We see under him the French nation 
united in constitutional bonds to its 
king. We have launched the mo- 
narchy. 

Before leaving our readers to pur- 
sue their own course down the history 
of France, with M. Michelet, or any 
other historian they may choose for 
their guide, we would throw a glance 
upon the popular power developed, 
in these early periods, in the towns 
and amongst the burgesses. We 
have taken some notes of the mo- 
narchy and the aristocracy—a word 
on the 


ment be accurate or not, we may be 
quite sure that under his reign they 
were viewed as instruments of govern- 
ment, not checks upon, or partici- 
pators init. There was no element 
here of popular control. During 
some calamitous periods, (especially 
at that time when the King of France 
was taken captive by our Edward 
III.,) the States-General, both of the 
north and the south, appear to have 
exercised a very popular species of 
authority. But their popular bearing, 
in fact, emanated from the great towns 
in which they assembled. On the 
occasion particularly alluded to, it 
was the municipality of Paris that in- 
fused into the States-General assem- 
bled there, all the political energy 
that it manifested. 

But when, confining ourselves to 
the 12th century, we say that the ele- 
ment of popular power existed in the 
Communes, it must not beinferred that 
these communes were contending for 
any share in the general government. 
Nothing like it. They thought only 
for themselves, and kept up each one, 
in his isolated position, some spirit 
of freedom. During the ascendency 
of feudalism, no general government 
existed to take a share in, neither 
were they moved by any abstract love 
for a republic, or animated by what 
we consider a political passion. It 
was not for forms of government they 
contended ; it was for the common 
rights of justice that they strove—that 
they might enjoy what was their own, 
and not be robbed of it—that they 
might buy and sell in peace—go out 
aud come in without molestation—and 
sit at their owa hearths without fear 
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ofintrusion. To secure such rights 
as these, the citizens took a common 
oath to run together, arms in hand, 
at the sound of the tocsin, generally 
the church-bell. Those simple and 
undoubted rights which are now, by 
the operation of law and a police, 
secured to the inhabitants of every 
civilized country of Europe, without 
any effort of theirs, so that they hard- 
ly know the benefit they receive, these 
hapless citizens had to contend for with 
all the energy of conspirators. The 
butchers, the bakers, the brewers of 
the town met secretly together, and 
swore to one another on the gospels, 
to defend their meat, their bread, and 
their beer. 

We find it stated in very respect- 
able histories of France, that Louis le 
Gros, or the 6th, instituted the com- 
munes in the north of France as a 
balance to the power of his nobles. 
This is attributing to Louis le Gros 
an idea which, in no systematic shape, 
could he ever have entertained. If 
at onetime he protected the commune 
against the noble or bishop who go- 
verned the town, at another he obli- 
ged the commune to seek protection 
against himself under the power of 
one of his nobility. But in truth, 
neither the king, nor the nobility, nor 
the church, were friends to the com- 
mune. Whatever it obtained was the 
fruit of its own efforts—its blood or 
its gold. The name of Louisle Gros 
is on several of the charters, and this 
gave origin to the statement we have 
commented on. 

Nothing can afford so clear an in- 
sight into the nature of those city con- 
flicts as a narrative of one of them. 
We will select an instance which, as 
it will be drawn from the reign of this 
Louis le Gros, may show how far he 
is entitled to be regarded as a patron 
of the communes. M. Thierry is our 
authority for the following narrative, 
which we abridge from his pages. 


Of the towns of the north of France, 
Laon was second only to Paris in 
wealth and population. The govern- 
ment was in the hands of a bishop. 
It was one of those rich episcopal 
prizes seized on by the aristocracy. 
The clergy of the metropolitan church, 
and the noble families of the town, 
shared also in the government, if go- 
vernment it was to be called. For 


the nobles, not content with arbitrary- 


taxation, would parade the streets with 
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their armed retinue, and absolutely 
stop and rob the citizen; if no booty 
was found on his person, they would 
take the man himself, and confine him 
in their dungeons till a ransom was 
paid for his release. 

At the period of our narrative, the 
bishop was one Gaudri, a Norman by 
birth, a companion of our Henry‘1., 
and he had at one time sought his for- 
tune in this country. He was a mere 
military adventurer in manners and 
spirit, though seeking his promotion 
in the Church. One of the first acts 
of this successor of the apostles, was 
to put to death a citizen who had 
ventured to remonstrate against some 
part of his conduct. He had in his 
service one of those black slaves 
whom the great nobility, on their re- 
turn from the crusades, had brought 
into fashion, and he employed this 
black in torturing such unfortunates 
as had excited his displeasure. 

The oppression, under his rule, be- 
came intolerable, andthe town be- 
stirred itself to find some remedy. 
They would have magistrates of their 
own to keep the peace, and protect 
life and property, and they would pay 
a stipulated tax, instead of arbitrary 
impositions. And these things they 
obtained, in the first instance, in a 
more peaceable manner than one is 
prepared to expect. They offered a 
bribe, in the shape of a large sum of 
ready money, to be divided between 
the bishop and his chapter, or cathe- 
dral clergy, and the nobles. The 
ready money was irresistible. They 
were permitted to sue for a charter, 
which, by means of a second present 
to the king, they prevailed on Louis 
le Gros to grant and promise to main- 
tain. 

But this favourable disposition of 
Bishop Gaudri lasted just so long as 
the money which had purchased it. 
When this was expended, he found 
that he had made a bad bargain ; for 
asum quite worthless, since it was 
now spent, he had parted with his old, 
irregular, unlimited sources of re- 
venue. The nobles and his chapter 
shared in his just resentment. It was 
resolved that this scandalous charter 
should be annulled. 

It was the custom of the king to 
visit this town of Laon on certain days 
of festival. When next he came, 
Gaudri, in a private interview, en- 
deavoured to persuade him to annul 
this charter. He found Louis reluc- 
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tant. The fact was, that the citizens, 
suspecting the design of their bishop, 
had been beforehand with him, and 
promised very liberally to the king if 
he would keep his word with them. 
This Gaudri at length discovered, 
and therefore he promised still more 
liberally ; and then our royal patron of 
the communes thought it advisable to 
abrogate the charter he had so lately 
sworn to maintain. Proclamation was 
issued annulling the charter, and the 
king left the town. ; 
And now the bishop sat himself 
down to calculate, first, the fortunes of 
the citizens, and then the amount of 
tax he should forthwith levy on them. 
It would be pleasant, he thought, if 
in the first instance he should make 
them pay, on the destruction of their 
commune, just exactly the same sum 
of money that it had cost them to 
establish it. Our prelate was engaged 
within his palace in these agreeable 
calculations, when some one entering 
told him that the town appeared sin- 
gularlyexcited. He laughed. “ Why,” 
said he, “ if John, my black, should 
amuse himself by pulling the bravest 
of them by the nose, the poor devil 
would not dare to complain!” Our 
Norman bishop went on with his cal- 
culations ; but they were soon after 
interrupted by the cry of “ Commune! 
Commune !”—the signal of insurrec- 
tion. The citizens were up. They 
had surrounded his palace—they had 
entered it. Armed with pikes, and 
hatchets, and clubs, they were rushing 
forward to take his life. He had just 
time to fly; he took refuge in the cel- 
lar. There stood in one corner an 
empty barrel or butt; he got into it, 
and a servant put on the top after he 
had entered. The faithlessservant! He 
had no sooner performed this office, 
than he betrayed his secret. Down 
into the cellar rushed the mob; one 
struck a heavy blow upon the butt ; a 
lamentable cry was heard to issue from 
it; the bishop, amidst taunts and 
scoffs, was pulled out by the hair of 
his head—dragged into the streets— 
dispatched with a thousand wounds. 
The nobles of the town had not de- 
serted the bishop, but, ignorant of the 
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great force that had been collected, 
and arriving at the spot one by one, 
they were singly attacked and over- 
mastered by the mob. Thus was the 
commune re-established ; and amidst 
such stormy scenes did these little 
municipalities struggle into existence. 

Laon was not the only town that 
had to complain of a tyranny, that did 
not even bring with it an ignominious 
peace to such as were willing to sub- 
mit to it. In the city of Rheims 
there stood a fortress, in which the 
archbishop, the governor of the place, 
resided. This fortress had a deep 
moat and a noble drawbridge. On 
which side of the castle were they 
placed? They were placed on the 
side fronting the town. The fortress 
was not built to protect the city from 
invaders, but to protect the arch- 
bishop from the citizens. Did any 
one refuse payment of a tax, or in any 
other way resist authority, the draw- 
bridge was lowered, and a guard sal- 
lied forth to seize the culprit. If the 
culprit himself could not be found, 
they took tie first citizen they met, 
and kept him as a hostage tiil the real 
offender was delivered up, or a ran- 
som was paid for the captive, which 
generally answered all the ends of 
justice. Dreadful tales are told of 
those dungeons in the castle of 
Rheims where such captives were in- 
carcerated, and where cruelties were 
inflicted on them, in order that their 
friends in the town might be induced 
to come forward with a heavy ran- 
som. 

We are not to conclude, that in the 
contests between the townsmen and 
their rulers, the townsmen were al- 
ways in the right, or that they will 
bear to be represented as patterns of 
orderly behaviour or temperate de- 
portment. But in the main it was, 
every where, all over Europe, a quar- 
rel between these parties of right 
against might. In the success of the 
towns against the feudal aristocracy, 
lay the very salvation of Europe. 
Hence its freedom—hence its indus- 
try. To this great movement is trace- 
able the political superiority of Ev- 
ROPE over Asia. 







































































The League's Revenge, 


THE LEAGUE’S REVENGE. 


We t! the League has done its 
worst, and the refractory and impracti- 
cable minister, who was to be fright- 
ened into a prompt compliance with 
its demands, smiles at its impotent 
fury, despises its menaces, and still 
holds the helm with unimpaired pro- 
spects of a safe and prosperous course. 
The wild vengeance that was to have 
engulfed the government, has burst 
like.the schoolboy’s bubble, hurting 
no one—bespattering no one but the 
immediate spectators, and those who 
helped to stir the suds. 

At this time of day, if ‘ peaceful 
agitation” will not move a minister to 
compliance, he stands in no danger 
of being coerced by such violence, 
because, before it can reach him, it 
has been diverted into a thousand 
channels, its momentum is lost by be- 
ing broken against the salient points 
of the parts of which it is a whole ; and 
when it arrives over the minister’s 
head, its power. has been mulcted by a 
multitude of intermediate demands, 
and it falls harmless, like the drizzle of 
a summer cloud. The utter impos- 
sibility of reconciling the conflicting 
interests that must always go to make 
up a whole in every insurrectionary 
movement that takes its rise in the 
manufacturing districts, lies at the 
bottom, and is at once the element 
and guarantee of, this comparative 
harmlessness. In the present condi- 
tion of the relations between master 
and man, they can never travel far 
upon the same road without encoun- 
tering something to give the signal of 
mutual antagonism. At the outset 
they may jog on quictly and peace- 
ably enough, because in the general 
object for attainment, the mutual 
grievances which subsist betweenthem 
are suffered to lie undisturbed at the 
bottom, and are passed over by com- 
mon assent sub silentio. But the in- 
stant they come to enquire what errand 
they are upon, and—the errand accom- 
plished—who is to be benefited ? then 
the old elements of discord begin to 
rise to the surface, and the hollow 
friendliness and silence are as if by 
magic metamorphosed into mutual 
hostility and uproar, as intense as they 
are irreconcilable. This, in brief, is 


the epitome of the League’s miscar- 
riage with the urban masses. 
Waces! waces! waces! In those 
three words are comprised the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of the 
question between the manufacturers 
and their work-people. They are the 
three ingredients which go to make up 
the omnipotent talisman for good or 
evil—for peace or discord—for love or 
hate—between the employer and the 
employed. Like the rod of Aaron, it 
is a benefit or a curse, accordingly as 
it is used. Held and applied with 
judgment and right feeling, bless- 
ings may gush out where all was bar- 
ren and unprofitable before; thrown 
down in a hostile spirit, it becomes 
a scourge, spreading consternation and 
mischief inevery direction. Themanu- 
facturers of the League knew this, 
and shunned the question of wages 
as one quite as likely to jeopardize as 
to further their cause. True, they 
always repudiated the notion that 
wages would beaffected in a downward 
direction by a repeal of the Corn 
Laws; and when attacked at that point, 
always rode off upon the hypothesis 
of * cheapness.” But it was a point 
in the controversy which they always 
approached with fear and trembling, 
because it conveyed an allegation 
against which they could only plead 
the general issue. They denied that 
it was their intention to lower wages 
by procuring a reduction of the means 
of subsistence; but they could not 
prove that a reduction would not have 
that effect. They recognised in the 
question of wages the old casus belli 
between themselves and the work- 
people: ergo, whenever wages were 
brought upon the tapis, they either 
met their antagonists by the most 
violent protestations, or silenced them 
by clamour. And yet, after all, wages 
were the weapons with which they 
fought the battle out, and they were 
overthrown. When all other means 
had failed; when their lecturers and 
mob orators had roared themselves 
hoarse ; when their “ ministers of all 
denominations” had blasphemed and 
turned up their eyes until blasphemy 
grew faint, and eyes would twist no 
longer ; when their conference in Lon. 
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don had sat out a moon, and pumped 
up its eloquence to the dregs ; when 
Mr Cobden had ** moved the House” 
till it would move no more: then, and 
not till then, did the League attempt 
to put the wages question in motion. 
But wages at that moment ceased to 
be the subject of an argument; they 
were used as a moral lever to lift the 
people out of the mills and manufac- 
tories. It was no question as to 
whether ‘a total and immediate re- 
peal” would affect the rate of wages. 
The “ repeal” was determined upon, 
and an attempt to reduce wages was 
the moral force which thrust the ope- 
ratives from their employment, and 
made them rebellious vagrants in the 
streets of Stalybridge, Ashton, and 
Manchester. Wages were the touch- 
stone of the operatives’ endurance. 
The manufacturers knew their men, 
and they knew well that even a threat 
to reduce wages, in ever so small a 
degree, would empty the mills, and 
exhibit to the governmenta formidable 
rebellion—in realitya rebellion against 
masters, but apparently, to the eyes 
of the minister, a rebellion against 
him and his measures, since it could 
scarcely be expected that the secret 
machinery which was veiled from the 
public, should be detected by one so 
remote from the scene of action, and 
so ignorant of the workings of a con- 
spiracy not known beyond the few 
master-spirits of the League itself. 

Presently we shall show this more 
in detail. Meanwhile let us pause 
for a moment to contemplate the po- 
sition of a minister who undertook 
the management of his country’s 
affairs at a time when, to all human 
perception, they were only an ace 
removed from hopeless and inextri- 
cable confusion: a minister, the re- 
cipient of “legacies,” chargeable upon 
an estate so deeply involved, that to 
claim and contest his right was to court 
almost certain ruin. 

In whatever degree the govern- 
ment of 1770 were entitled to plead 
the justification put into their mouths 
by Mr Burke, in his celebrated essay 
«* On the Cause of the Present Discon- 
tents,”* the opinions of all candid 
and clear-sighted men will scarcely 
be divided as to whether the govern- 
ment of to-day are in a position to 
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declare, ‘that the insolence of some, 
from their enormous wealth, and the 
boldness of others, from a guilty po- 
verty, have rendered them capable of 
the most atrocious attempts; so that 
they have trampled upon all subor- 
dination, and violently borne down 
the unarmed laws of a free govern- 
ment: barriers too feeble against the 
fury of a populace so fierce and licen- 
tious as ours:” whether they can 
justly contend, “that no adequate 
provocation has been given for so 
spreading a discontent; our affairs 
having been conducted throughout 
with remarkable temper and consum- 
mate wisdom:’’ and whether “the 
wicked industry of some libellers, 
joined to the intrigues of disappointed 
politicians, have been able to produce 
this unnatural ferment in the nation.” 

Sir Robert Peel has a right to 
plead all this, and more than this. 
He has a right to complain that, be- 
fore any of his measures had been 
fairly put to the practical test of ac- 
tual working, an attempt was made 
to break up his machinery, and deny 
him elbow-room. He has a right to 
complain that, having, in lawyer’s 
phrase, “put himself upon his coun- 
try,” the dregs of the urban masses 
were incited to deny him a hearing 
by drowning his voice in clamour— 
to oppose him when, by every rule of 
fairness and decency, he ought to 
have been supported. Even when 
his measures were first put upon the 
anvil, side-blow after side-blow was 
insidiously aimed at them to distort 
them from their intended shape, and 
reduce their projector to despair ; and 
when at length they were ready for 
the country’s use, the moment of 
their completion was chosen for a 
general “turn-out” against their 
application. 

But the movement against the mea- 
sures of the new minister was com- 
menced before he was installed—even 
before the scope and bearing of the 
measures themselves were announced. 
It was enough for the faction to know 
that the dire necessities of the coun- 
try were not to be prescribed for by 
those favourites of the faction, who, 
by a course of wicked or hap-hazard 
treatment, had brought the patient to 
the verge of ruin. To blame the 
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mountebank for the disastrous effects 
of his quackery, and deny him the use 
of the only nostrums remaining in his 
box, was not to be endured by those 
who had cheered him in torturing his 
victim. To deny him the hot water 
when he had drawn almost the last 
drop of blood from his patient, was a 
tyranny too harsh for even a Sangrado. 
The hand that had inflicted was to heal 
the wound: or, since we may as well 
vary the figure, to jump with the 
humour of its jocose and reverend 
author, the same noble practitioner 
who could “ perform the operation 
for stone” without betraying any sur- 
prise afterwards that ‘the patient had 
died,” was to be still entrusted with 
the health of a whole nation, every 
member of which he had afflicted either 
immediately or remotely by his hit- 
or-miss prescription. As reasonably 
might you propose to Lord John 
Russell to ransom the kingdom from 
the penalty of its sins by a grand au- 
to-da-fé of placeless Whigs, as expect 
to rescue the State from the effects 
of Whig treatment by confiding the 
Jancets and gallipots to his Lordship’s 
management. Mrs Squeers’s cele- 
brated application of brimstone and 
treacle to sharp young appetites would 
be a joke to it. Oh! but it was not 
so much Lord John’s ability to ac- 
complish, as his willingness to under- 
take the business, that made the 
Leaguers such fast friends of his. 
And when, we would ask, did the 
Whigs ever refuse to undertake any 
thing that promised them a tolerable 
share of the popular applause ? What 
web that seemed likely to catch flies 
was ever too filthy for them to weave ? 
Why, the Chartist rebellion, that cost 
the Whig government so much trouble 
to quell, was notoriously tempted to 
its boldest flight by the unguarded 
popularity-hunting speech of Lord 
John Russell at the table of the Mayor 
of Liverpool! Let not that be for- 
gotten. Let not his definition of the 
extent to which the toleration of his 
government towards * torch-light 
meetings’ would be carried go un- 
heeded. For half a century contempt 
of the laws, political intimidation, and 
the supremacy of physical force, have 
been the first lines, the leading doc- 
trines taught in the Whig school ; 
and for half a century the pupils 
have been punctually flogged for 
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learning their lessons too well ;— 
‘down with the velveteens” being 
the prompt and awful equivalent 
in the mouth of the first lictor of the 
Whig executive upon the slightest 
practical application of the dominant 


theory. ‘ Peterloo,”’ Spafields, 
Bristol, Birmingham, Nottingham, all 
bear testimony to the success of the 
Whig teaching:—some of them to 
the fatal e:nsequences to the pupils 
of what the players call “a quick 
study,”"—the gallows being the first 
prize, and transportation a first-class 
testimonial of proficiency! Never- 
theless the peculiar democracy of the 
Whig school has survived all these 
oppressive rewards and distinctions, 
and we trace the succession through 
the Catholic Associations and Politi- 
cal Unions down to the Chartist and 
Anti-Corn-Law Societies of the pre- 
sent day. In opposition, the Whigs 
were always the obedient humble ser- 
vants and fast friends of the people: 
in office, they haye always been equal- 
ly their patrons and their oppressors, 
proffering friendship with one hand, 
and using the lash or the halter with 
the other. In the late disturbances, 
the people under the direction of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League have been 
merely playing out the game which 
the Whigs commenced. The Acu- 
menical council of dissenting “ minis- 
ters of all denominations” assembled 
at Manchester, was the mischievous 
devil of Whig democracy dressed in 
sables. The same spirit, in a differ- 
ent garb, was present at the Anti- 
Corn-Law meeting in Stephenson’s 
Square, Manchester, on the 2d of 
June last year, rendered memorable 
by the fact, that some dozen honest 
fellows were knocked on the head by 
the hired Irish ruffians of the League, 
for venturing to suspect the humbug 
that was going forward on the hust- 
ings, behind a well-secured enctente 
continuelle, contrived to serve the 
double purpose of protecting the 
spouters from assault or battery by 
brickbats, and of enabling the mana- 
gers of the meeting to pick out, with- 
out being observed or molested, such 
refractory spectators as did not choose 
to yell an approval at the end of 
every clumsy period. The presiding 
geniuses of this sedition and bloodshed 
were Mr Cobden (in the chair), Sir 
Thomas Potter, Mr John Brooks, 
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Mr Kershaw, and Mr C. J. S. Wal- 
ker, all of them in the commission of 


the peace! No wonder, with such 
an assortment of borough justices,* 
that during the late riots Manchester 
should be in possession of a mob for 
three days; the marvel is, that the 
town was not sacked and the people 
murdered. 

And now to examine into the na- 
ture and origin of this revolt of the 
urban masses. We have not hesi- 
tated to attribute it to the League, 
and those who espouse the cause of 
the League, nor are we at all deficient 
of proofs. We are not going to ex- 
cuse the people, though it would be 
unjust to those who have been forced 
from ths honest exercise of industry, 
to indentify them with all the outrages 
that have been committed in the 
manufacturing districts. There are 
always plenty of worthless vagabonds 
in large communities ready to take 
advantage of public excitement, and 
turn it to their own purposes. It is 
then that their predatory propensities 
have a wide field for exertion, fenced 
in with impunity. The “ multis utile 
bellum” is not more applicable to 
those who fatten upon the fruits of 
the battle-field, than to the canaille 
of large communities, in periods of 
turmoil ; and though intimidation and 
robbery may be an aggravation of the 
“turn-out”? amongst the operatives, 
we are not disposed to visit upon 
them the burden of the crimes that 
were committed during the revolt. 
We lay the odium at the doors of 
those who first gave the discontent a 
vent—upon those partizan manufac- 
turers who forced their dependents 
into the streets, by threatening them 
with starvation. And what fools these 
manufacturers have proved them- 
selves! Why, in the very act of 
working hard for the League, the 
truth has oozed out with the sweat of 
their brows. By their attempt to re- 
duce wages, under the altered Corn 
Law, they have shown to those depen- 
dent upon them what direction their 
patriotism and sympathy would take 
if the Corn Laws were repealed alto- 
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gether: they have proved what they 
have constantly denied—that if the 
duty were taken off corn they would 
put the difference to the poor man 
into their own pockets! For people 
will very naturally observe—* if they 
attempt to lower wages, now that Sir 
Robert Peel’s measures are bringing 
about comparative cheapness, what 
would they do if the demands of the 
Corn Law Repealers were literally 
complied with? But this ex parenthese 
—of course it has been most stoutly 
denied by the friends of the League 
that conspiracy had any thing to do 
with the late disturbances. In reply, 
we say, look at the speeches and 
writings not merely of the hireling 
emissaries of the League, but of all 
those who have undertaken any public 
part on the same side. What was 
the character of the speeches delivered 
by the delegates assembled in London 
just before the rising of parliament? 
Let us take a sample. On the 29th 
of July, one Finch, a delegate from 
Liverpool, spoke as follows :— 

** The League and Anti-Monopoly 
Associations, with the assistance of the 
colliers, (!) have the power of com- 
pelling the aristocracy, in less than one 
month, to abolish Corn Laws altoge- 
ther, and to compel them also to grant 
the People’s Charter. Let the col- 
liers in all parts of the kingdom cease 
working for one month, and the thing 
is done!! They have only to insist 
upon these measures before they go 
to work again. This is the most 
simple and efficient measure that could 
be adopted to get all we want without 
spilling a drop of blood, or causing 
any conimotion of any kind. The city 
of London would be without fuel, and 
all other concerns must come to a stand 
till it was settled.” 

Well, and did the colliers act upon 
this advice? To be sure they did. A 
fortnight had not elapsed before the 
colliers of the north of England were 
out! Another gentleman, an alder- 
man of the liberal corporation of Man- 
chester, in giving an account. of his 
stewardship on his return from the 
London conference, said,—‘“‘ He was 





* It is worthy of remark, that the Whig magistrates of Manchester have endeavoured 
to visit their sins of omission in not meeting the insurgents upon the Conservative 
county magistrates, much in the same spirit as the lazy bailies of Edinburgh have tried 


to blame Sir Robert Peel for their negligence towards the Queen. 
both cases, may well exclaim with Horace— 
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of opinion that the only plan which 
the manufacturers had to resort to at 
present, was to stop their factories ;” 
and imagining, no doubt, that those 
present—and they were principally 
operatives—did not clearly understand 
him, “ at the top of his voice he ex- 
claimed, * You must stop the mills !’”* 
—a hint only a few days afterwards 
taken and adopted in its fullest sense. 
Again, another delegate to the Lon- 
don conference, one Mr Gaskill of 
Warrington, said, ‘‘ There was one 
view of the question which could not 
be dwelt on too long—that was, how 
could they effect their ends? The 
great engine they must use to overturn 
this giant monoply was the people.” 
Then, at the same conference, we have 
a Mr Crossley, delegaie from Brig- 
house, informing the meeting that a 
correspondent from that place, de- 
scribing the general feeling” there, 
said, ‘the sooner there is a revolt the 
sooner will the hungry be fed.” All 
these gentle hints, however, (except Mr 
Chappel’s,) are flogged into insignifi- 
cancé by the following letter, address- 
ed to the editor of the Bread Tax Cir- 


cular :— 


“ Manchester, July 25, 1842, 

«* My dear Sir,— We must all agree 
as to the desirableness of securing the 
co-operation of the working classes in 
our struggle for repeal; but the efforts 
hitherto made to show the working 
man that his interests are bound up in 
in this important question, have been 
very partially successful. The notion 
is very prevalent, and is industriously 
instilled into their minds, that if the 
Corn Laws are repealed, wages must 
fall, and the only way, therefore, to 
counteract this impression, is to let 
them feel that they are to be directly 
benefited by the change. 

«¢ My cousin made a hit of this kind, 
which I think worth repeating, and, if 
followed up, might do much to pro- 
duce the desired effect. The circum- 
stances were these :—The week before 
last the hands in his employ (about 
300) turned out, and last week sent a 
deputation to wait upon him to endea- 
vour to come to terms. Amongst 
other questions, he was asked, ‘ If 
things take a turn, will you advance 
our wages?’ to which he replied, 
‘ Yes, certainly, and I promise, more- 
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over, that the day the Corn Laws are 
repealed I will raise your wages.’ This 
was repeated to a large meeting of 
turn-outs and unemployed, (then being 
held in the fields, and said to amount 
to 2000,) when some one proposed 
three cheers for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, which was given with great 
good will. 

‘If this arg. ad hom. were used by 
mill-owners generally, we should have 
the masses with us in a week. 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours very truly, 


«R. W., Jun.” 


People must be as “ hard of be- 
lief” as the celebrated “ Thomas a 
Didimus,” if these proofs fail to con- 
vince them of the League’s guilt. 
But we have not put all our witnesses 
into the box yet. There is always a 
suspicion against those whe turn ap- 
provers; but the evidence of one Duffy, 
a journeyman tailor, bears with pe- 
culiar force upon the tricks of the 
League: so much so, that if even the 
** ninth part” of his evidence be taken, 
there is still a strong presumption 
against the parties accused. This 
Duffy, at a meeting in Carpenter's 
Hall, Manchester, on the 15th of 
August, is reported to have said :— 

«‘ They (the people) were the true 
conservators of the peace; but the 
magistrates, who had put forth that 
placard, were those who had taken 
every possible means to arouse public 
indignation. They were the men who, 
a few days ago, called on the people 
to send an address to our representa- 
tives in Parliament, calling on them 
to stop the supplies—to take the most 
revolutionary step that it was possible 
to take—to take the purse of the 
country from the hands of the exe- 
cutive. The House of Commons did 
not comply with such arequest. Who 
could have expected that they would ? 
The members of that house had in- 
terests directly opposed to the in- 
terests of the people, and therefore no 
such proposition could be entertained 
foramoment. The people, however, 
had taken a hint from Messrs Brooks, 
Cobden, Robert Gardner, and others ; 
and they (the people) would not now be 
diverted from their purpose. Some 
members and lecturers of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, who had advised the revo-= 
lutionary measure to which he had ads 
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verted, were now carrying staves as 
special constables; and, after having 
conjured up this agitation to the highest 
possible pitch, they were now endea- 
vouring to intimidate the working men, 
because they chose to.think for them- 
selves. Those who, as Anti-Corn- 
Law Leaguers, were one day exciting 
the people, were the next day, as 
magistrates, sending the special con- 
stables upon them, because they did 
not do exactly as they (the magis- 
trates) wished.” 

There are more of Mr Duffy's mind, 
we take it. There can be no doubt, 
as he here states, and as he has since 
stated, that “ the members of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League advised the 
revolutionary measures.’’ Take, for 
instance, a resolution moved by Mr 
Alderman Brooks, at a meeting of the 
Manchester Anti-Corn-Law League 
on the 15th of July :— 

“ That, believing this country to be 
on the eve of a revolution, and being 
utterly without hope that the Legis- 
lature will accord justice to the star- 
ving millions, a requisition be forthwith 
prepared, signed, and forwarded to 
the members of this borough, calling 
upon them, in conjunction with other 
liberal members, to offer every pos- 
sible opposition to the taxation of a 
prostrate people for the purposes of 
a bread-taxing aristocracy, by argu- 
ment and other constitutional impe- 
diments, that the wheels of govern- 
ment may be arrested through the 
rejection or prevention of all votes of 
supply.” 

This is another of those delicate 
hints at a * revolution” that has since 
followed, level to the understandings 
of the most ignorant and brutal of the 
working classes. Then we have a 
patriotic gentleman—one Benjamin 
Welch—exulting over a “ strike” of 
miners, in a letter addressed from 
Bloxwick on the 27th of July, to a 
Mr Hicken, “sitting in conference” 
in London. This worthy says :— 

«* On Monday morning the Birchills 
miners and iron-men (being under no- 
tice to drop from 2s. 6d. to 2s, 3d. 
per day) struck, and on the same day 
proceeded to visit all the works in the 
neighbourhood, and actually succeed- 
ed in stopping them, every one, with- 
out resorting to any kind of violence, 
except throwing a few flats into the 
canal at the Birchills at starting, for 
refusing to go with them.” 

VOL. LII, NO. CCCXXIV. 


We are forbidden to load our pages 
with further extracts, but we appre- 
hend we have printed enough to show 
that, to what extent soever the League 
was concerned in the late rebellion, it 
did enoughin the way of preparationto 
entitle it to the whole credit. And yet 
we are told thatthe Corn- Law Repeal- 
ers had nothing whatever to do with the 
outbreak. Next to fully, nothing is so 
suicidal as faction ; and what is said of 
the one is equally applicable to the other: 
—its greatest curseis, thatit cannot find 
acloak big enough to hide itself with. 
At the first outburst of the insurrec- 
tion, we were inclined to think that 
the Chartists had improved the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the revolt of the 
workers to drive home their ‘“ five 
points ;” aud there can be no doubt 
that they were not slumbering amidst 
the general turmoil. But when we 
come to view the matter a little closer, 
we find that the League was the mov- 
ing power. It is true we find both 
Leaguers and Chartists at work, but 
we are soon convinced that the former 
were the chief engineers. We find 
that the Leaguers joined the Chartists 
solely for the sake of possessing them~ 
selves of a strong force for purposes 
of intimidation :—intimidation first of 
the working classes, and secondly, 
through them, of the government. 
Chartist principles, possibly, had few 
charms for the leaders of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League; but there was a 
golden opportunity of raising an Anti- 
Corn-Law frenzy on the shoulders 
of Chartist extravagance not to be 
neglected. And in this way the 
League contrived to rough-ride both 
the Chartists and the masses gene- 
rally. It was their purpose to goad 
the work-people to madness—to lash 
them to the point at which they would 
break out into open rebellion. At 
length the masses were excited to the 
exploding point, and apparently re- 
belled against the minister, (who had 
refused the demands of the League!) 
but really against the tyranny to which 
the League, with the assistance of 
those masters who had work-people 
to pinch and mulct of their wages— 
had subjected them. Nothing was 
easier to the mill-owners of the League 
than to work the wages’ question up 
to high pressure; nothing more na- 
tural than that the operatives should 
explode at that point, and become the 
elements of a common anarchy—an 
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anarchy which, by a little manage- 
ment, might be made to assume the 
attitude of open and determined hos- 
tility to the government. Certain 
Stalybridge manufacturers —devoted 
friends of the League—saw and ap- 
plied this potent test. They ¢hreat- 
ened a reduction of wages, and their 
hopes were fulfilled :—the work-people 
turned out! Once afloat, the insur- 
rection speedily spread through the 
manufacturing districts; and the re- 
venge of the League was only stay- 
ed by the moderation, good sense, and 
energy of the middle classes. We 
have said that the leaders of the 
League in Manchester used the Chart- 
ists to further the agitation against 
the government. The case is proved 
by the following circular, issued by 
the Complete Suffrage Union, and con- 
taining the names of the prime movers 
against the Corn Laws :— 


** The Committee of the Complete 
Suffrage Union request attention to 
the following prospectus, and earnest- 
ly solicit the support of their friends 
in aid of its funds, as well as their in- 
terest in furtherance of its objects. 


MancuestTer Complete SUFFRAGE 
Union. 
President,—John Brooks. 
Vice-Presidents,—Charles Cobden; T. B. 
Potter. 
Treasurer,—Thomas Woolley. 
Secretary,—James Moorhouse. 
General Committee : 
Those marked * constitute the Executive 
Committee. 
*Joseph Haycraft 
John Heywood 
*Abel Heywood 
*J.S. Hibbert 
James Howie 
Joseph Leese, jun. 
Samuel Lowcock 
*W. M‘Cartney 
James E. Nelson 
*Joseph Peate 
*William Perkins 
George Perkins 
A. Prentice 
W. N. Proctor 
Henry Rawson 
George Richardson 
John Rawsthorne 
Lawrence Rostron 
* Robert’ Rumney 
Charles J. Saul 





*Edward Allin 
Elkanah Armitage 
Samuel Ashton 
George Black 
*Edward Bond 
David Boyd 
Robert Bunting 
*Wm. Burd, jun. 
*T. N. Cathrall 
Frederick Cobden 
*F, W. Cotman 
*G. T. Dale 
*James Edwards 
*John Gadsby 
Richard Gardner 
William Gardner 
John Graham 

Jas. N. Grindrod 
Cc. J. Grundy 
Thomas Hague 
Andrew Hall *Job Shepherd 
*James Hampson A. S. Sichel 
*George Hargreave John Swindells 
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James Thompson James Watts 
*Edward Watkin *James Wigan 

Office, No. 11, Brown Street. 
from 9 to 7.) 


(Open 


OssecTs. 

1. Universal Suffrage.—To obtain 
for each man of twenty-one years of 
age, the right of voting for represen- 
tatives to serve in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. 

2. Electoral Districts.—That for 
the purpose of securing a fair and 
equal representation of the people, it 
is necessary that the whole country 
be divided into districts, each contain- 
ing as nearly as may be an equal num- 
ber of electors. 

3. Annual Parliaments.—That it is 
of great importance to secure and 
maintain the responsibility of mem- 
bers to their constituents, and that 
Annual Parliaments are a proper 
means for securing this object. 

4. No Property Qualification. — 
That every elector shall be eligible to 
be elected. 

5. The Ballot.—That the right of 
voting for a representative shall be 
exercised secretly by ballot. 

6. Payment of Members. — That 
each representative of the people shall 
be paid for his services. 

It will be the duty of the society to 
adopt all legal means by which these 
objects may be promoted.” 


Thus we add the last link to the 
chain of evidence against the Anti- 
Corn- Law agitators. The names of 
Brooks, Cobden, Potter, Armitage, 
Burd, Gardner, Hall, Heywood, Pren- 
tice, Rawson, and Watkin, convict 
the League prima facie. Appeal from 
our judgment there is none; for not 
one of the persons named was even 
suspected of Chartist principles, until 
the Repealers discovered that the 
Chartists were * Obstructives.” Un- 
till the “ charter” jostled them on the 
hustings whenever they attempted a 
public meeting, Chartism never en- 
tered their minds; and if the * total 
and immediate repeal” were carried 
to-morrow, ‘ The Complete Suffrage 
Union” might sink into its grave, if 
Leaguers were required to * stay it 
up. 

We have spoken of the antagonist 
relation which subsists between mas- 
ter and man. It is an evil insepara- 
ble from the artificial state of society 
which we find in the manufacturing 
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districts. But it is, nevertheless, not 
an evil without remedy. In our last 
Number, we described want of money 
as a “firm natural curb-chain upon 
the riotous body.” Further reflection 
convinces us, that curb-chains of any 
sort, except the natural curb-chain of 
the affections, are quite dispensable. 
We have recently met with a most 
admirable pamphlet, bearing upon 
this point, which we must recommend 
and quote.* It teaches us, that the 
poor as a class are ignorant of each 
other; that the rich are ignorant of 
the poor; and that out of this mutual 
ignorance arise the most formidable 
of the evils that afflict the peculiarly 
artificial state of society, in districts 
where the march of manufactures 
has congregated large masses. Mr 
Parkinson says :—‘ The tie of master 
and workman, of employer and em- 
ployed, of the payer and the receiver 
of wages, is getting closer and more 
important with every onward move- 
ment of society; and in large towns 
like these, the welfare of the whole 
community, the peace and happiness 
of rich and poor alike, will soon be 
found to be almost entirely dependent 
upon the way in which these two 
classes discharge their several duties 
towards each other. Let it become a 
rule—not merely a circumstance of 
frequent occurrence, and a point gene- 
rally aimed at—as I am happy to be- 
lieve it is with many masters—but a 
RULE not to be deviated from, that 
the master, or some confidential ser- 
vant of equal education and influence 
with the master himself, shali become 
personally acquainted with every work- 
man in his employ; and no case of 
real distress would, hereafter, go unre- 
lieved, from the ignorance of the giver, 
and the inability of the receiver to 
produce satisfactory testimony to the 
necessity of his case. No doubt, diffi- 
culties at once present themselves, as 
they always do when duty calls to 
improvement, which soon vanish be- 
fore a serious and earnest attempt to 
reduce what is really a duty to a prac- 
tical application. Two simple rules 
alone seem necessary for this purpose. 
One is, that every master keep a book, 
in which is always entered the name 
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and residence of each workman, the 
number of his children, the amount of 
his wages, the time of his entering, 
and the time of his quitting such mas- 
ter’s service, with the reason for the 
latter. The other rule is, that each 
master either pay his workmen him- 
self, or, if that be impracticable, that 
he be as frequently as possible present 
at the time of payment, by which 
means he will gradually become ac- 
quainted with their persons and cir« 
cumstances, and they with him. It is 
astonishing how much men are con- 
ciliated towards one another, simply 
by becoming personally acquainted. 
It is human nature (though not an 
amiable part of it) to think ill of those 
we do not know, especially when our 
interests seem to be opposed to one 
another ; but personal acquaintance, 
when there is a disposition to concili- 
ate, will of itself soften asperities, even 
if it do not generate esteem. If mas- 
ters fully understood the influence 
which even the slightest personal at- 
tention produces on the minds of their 
workmen, they would be more lavish 
than they are of a simple act of justice 
which can cost them so little, and 
would profit them so much. Treat a 
man /ike a friend, and you soon make 
him one; treat him like a rogue, and 
his honesty must be much greater 
than your wisdom, if he do not soon 
justify your suspicions! In no way 
are men so easily led—often, it is true, 
so blindly led—as through the affec- 
tions.” 

There is sound sense, and no small 
insight into the human character, in 
all this. Mr Parkinson is right. To 
begin by appealing to the reason of 
the work-people would be fruitless. 
First win over their affections, and 
then you have a firm natural basis 
whereon to build a noble superstruc- 
ture. The prevailing spirit of the 
age would tell you to educate them 
Jirst! Donosuchthing. If you do, 
your first step is a false one; for it 
sounds to reason, that if you give in- 
struction to a parcel of illiterate men, 
who have been hitherto accustomed to 
look upon you with a feeling even 
worse than indifference, because they 
have never known or felt your sym- 





* “ On the Present Condition of the Labouring Poor in Manchester, with Hints for 


Improving it;” by the Rev. Richard Parkinson, B.D,, Canon 
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pathy—who feel that you have looked 
upon them with feelings nearly allied 
to contempt, from the high station 
which they envy you—youonly weaken 
your own position, and lessen the 
chances of sincere respect on their 
parts, by bringing their cultivated 
reason to the aid of their old preju- 
dices. If we closely examine the 
connexion between the affections and 
the judgment, we shall find that what 
men’s passions have prompted them to 
invent, men’s passions have helped 
them to believe: a position which 
seems to be established by the memo- 
rable declaration of our Saviour, that 
«¢ men love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil.” In this 
view of the subject we do not stand 
alone. We find ourselves well sup- 
ported by a profound and excellent 
work,* wherein we are told, that 
the reality of the connexion between 
the affections and the judgment 
stands in little need of formal proof; 
inasmuch as it is clearly anticipated 
and accorded in the general convic- 
tion of mankind: a conviction most 
conspicuously manifest in their lan- 
guage and conduct ; so conspicuously 
in their language, for example, that 
we find the epithets describing actions 
and dispositions transferred as a mat- 
ter of course to opinions; as in the 
current phrases, profligate opinions, 
uncharitable judgments, with others 
equally illustrative of the same con- 
viction. We may add, it is precisely 
this universal persuasion of the influ- 
ence of the affections on the under- 
standing, which explains the appeal so 
often made to the candour of an in- 
dividual in dealing with a question 
submitted to hisjudgment. The pur- 
ae of that appeal is, that he will 
seep in abeyance his own inclinations 
as affected by the question; not, how- 
ever, in stating his opinion, but in 
forming it. We demand his candour. 
not in order that he may affirm what 
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he actually believes, but that he may 
bring his mind into a better condition 
to believe the truth. Indeed, we are 
not aware that the effect of the incli- 
nations on the judgment, as a rare, 
simple fact, has ever been seriously 
disputed; it is its effect on the judg- 
ment that is often so fatally overlook- 
ed. The evidence of the senses, or 
the existence of the outer material 
world, has been disputed ; the reality 
of moral distinctions, or the authori- 
ty of conscience, has been impugned 3 
the most intimate and valued convic= 
tions of the human mind have been 
searched out and dragged to the ques- 
tion; but what inquisition of philoso- 
phy, what scepticism less than univer- 
sal, could refuse to admit that the af- 
fections and passions, in the language 
of Bacon, tinge the understanding with 
their own colouring? Therefore, we 
say, cultivate the understandings 
through the affections of the labouring 
poor. Let every man be taught to 
rely upon his employer and his supe- 
rior for that record’ of his character, 
which is at once his proudest and most 
valuable possession ; a property which 
he is bound to hand down to his pos- 
terity unincumbered and unsuspected. 
But give the labouring man title-deeds 
of his respectability, and he is inde 
pendent of the world, and an honour 
to the country in which he lives : treat 
him with distrust and suspicion, and 
you make him an enemy to himself, a 
traitor to the hand that feeds him, and 
an outcast to society. Man cannot 
be both a machine to minister to your 
cupidity, and a friend to guard your 
interests as his own. You must know 
him, and you must show him that 
you have an interest in his welfare be- 
yond the mere physical health which 
sustains you in your position above 
him. Until then the antagonism be- 
tween the employer and the employ- 
ed can never be obliterated. 





* The Rev. Theyre T. Smith’s Hulsean Lectures for 1839. 
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